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Thb aeyenteenth oentiuy is, mudcally, almost a biank, 
even to those who take more than the average interest 
in ihe Art ; and barely a score of composers' names dnring 

j the whole time suggest anything more than a mere reputa- 
tion to iviutkrii tui». But thiii is by no means owIthj; t*) 

! neglect of tlic Art, or lack of musical energy and enterprise. 
There was fully as much activity in musical production 
throughout the century as at other times; and lovers of 
the Art were quite under the impresnon that the music 
of their time would compare fevourably with that of other 
times, and impress those, that came after :is much it 
impressed themselves. Tlie event proved it singularly 
short lived : and intrinsically most of it seems to cajiiual 
observers little better than an archaeological curiosity. 
Yet to those whose sympathies extend a little further than 
their everyday acquaintance it is capable of being not only 
very interesting but widely suggestive. It is interesting 
to seek tor the reasons of its appearing adequate to the 
people of its time, while it appears so slender and inadequate 
to those that come after ; and it is suggestive of essential 
but rarely comprehended iadB in relation to the very 
nature of Art and its place hi the scheme of human things 

; to trace the maimer in which the slenderest beginnings, 
manifested during thu century, served as tlio foundations 
of all the most important and comprehensive forms of 
Modem Art 

There is no lack of materials Indeed they are so plentiful 
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that a mere catalogue would make an extensive volume. 
Bot little is gained by burdening the mind or OTerweightiii^ 
an aigmnent with a multitude of concrete &ct8 which 
cannot be made to have a living meaning. It may therefore 
be pfremlfled that endeayour will not be made in the follow- 
ing pages to refer to all the composers of the century, much 
less to all their works, or the personal details of their lives. 
But even without attempting to cover all the ground, much 
reference must neoesBariiy be made to works which have 
paaaed out of eigfat and are difficult to obtain. And as 
mere language is inadequate to giTe the impresdon of 
music, and mere description and reference, unaided by any 
opix)rtuiiity of actual pergonal verification, are barren and 
wearisonie, pa^isages which clearly indicate or cou^rm 
essential features of the Art's development are given as 
examples in the text hi the presentation of these the most 
exact fidelity to the originals has been maintained^ con- 
sistent with intelligibility. Only in some cases, where a;^^ 
mere fii^iired baws wius .supijlied by the composer iis an 
accompaniment to a vocal or other solo, and when the | 
harmonies are important for the understanding of the music, { 
the figures have been translated into their simplest hannonic jl 
equivalents, for the sake of those who are unaccustomed I 
to deal with figured bassesi 

In finding and obtaining access to many of the works 
to which reference is made the invaluable help of Mr. W. i 
Barclay Squire, of the British Museum, demands ample ■ 
acknowledgement; as do also the most welcome help of j 
Bliss Emily Daymond in looking over the proofi^ and the ; 
great assistance given by Mr. Claude Aveling in copying \. 
examples, transbting lute taUature, indexing, and diecking 1 

all soils of details. i 

1 

C. H. H. Paeby. 
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CHAFTEB I 

AMTJ0OBDBNT6 

Thb change in the character and methods of musical art 
at the end of the sixteenth century was so decisive and 
abrapt that it would be easy to be misled into thinking that 
the laws by which progress or regress invariably proceeds 
were abrogated^ and that a new departure leading to develop- 
ments of the most comprehensive description was achieved 
through sheer speculation. 

Undoubtedly speculation had a great deal to do with 
it. But speculation alone could not provide a whole 
system of artistic methods or means of eipfcssioii without 
the usual prdimmaiies. Methods of art are the product of 
the patient labour of generations. The methods which the 
great masters of pure choral music turned to such marvellously 
(rood account in the sixteenth century had only been attained 
by the progressive labours of composers during many cen- 
turiics; and before the various new fonns of art which began 
to be cultivated at the bq;inning of the seventeenth century 
could be brought to even approximate maturity^ the same 
slow process of devebpment had to be gone through again. 
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No one man and no one generation ever contribute more 
than a very limited amount towards the sum total of resources 
through which art lives and has its being. There is no 
diffeienoe in such matteis between art and the fiimiliar 
affiura of public life. No single man is expected to elaborate 
a oonstitution, to complete a wliole system of law^ or to 
organize the physical and spiritual appliances which are 
required by the endless needs of society. The ends are 
attained by the constant co-operatiun of countless individuals ; 
and so it is with art. Each individual who possesses the 
tme artistic spirit helps in some degree to bring liis branch 
of art to perfectbn. If he sees an apparent flaw he tries 
to mend it. If he lorasees some new object for which 
available artistic resources may be applied, he concentrates 
all his energies on attaining it. And though no two men 
ever see anything quite alike, the instinctive co-operation of 
variouB individual faculties, which is induced by the acceptance 
of certain general principles of aim and style, constantly 
ministers to the general advancement of methods and the com- 
pletion of the wide range of artistic requirements. And by 
degrees the necessary knowledgi^ mikI a[)|)liances are accu- 
mulated^ through which the conhummation of great and 
complicated schemes of art becomes possible. 

The first eiperinienters in the field of the so-called 'new 
muric/ though they enjoyed none of the advantsges of copious 
artistic resource which sie available for composers of later 
times, were in some respects more happily situated. The 
i<k;i f»f .icoommodatiiig themselves to any standards but their 
own did not occur to them. Till composers had begun to 
taste of the excitement of popular success, or the cruelty 
of unmerited public failure they worked with the innocent 
sincerity cl men who had never gone tbiough the experience 
of behig tempted. They woriced, according to their lights, 
with no other aim than to achieve something which accorded 
with their artistic insUuct; and the fact that they achieved 
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80 little at the outset was not owing to misdirection of energy, , 
but to the inadequacy of existing artistic resourres. Their < 
scheme was too gmnd and compreheiiBiTe for tiieir funds, j 
Speculation cannot cieate, but can only radistrtbute existing 
meant for attaining anything; and the means at the diapoeal 
of the artifltic apeculaton of the 'Nnove Miuiche' were so 
slender that in all the depaitments of art in which they really 
attempted anything new, they had to go back aimost to the 
level of the pre-historic cave-dwellers. So far, indeed, from 
the ' Nuove Musiche ' being a kind of spontaneous generation, 
as some seem to have thought^ it was Uttle better than a crude 
attempt to fedistribute and readapt rristing artistie means and ' 
devices to nord ends. And the results were so far from being ,f 
immediately successful or adequate that it took nearly a century 
of manifold labour to achieve anything sufficiently mature to 
attract or retain the attention of &iper ages. 

Even such element Hry results as were attained at first had 
antecedents, though for obvious reasons they are difficult t6 
trace. The exact perpetuation of music depends upon the 
means of recording it; and until comparatively late in the 
Middle Ages tiie only methods of writing music in existence 
were utterly indefinite. Moreover in those days, when educa- 
tion and culture were restricted to the Church, it lay with 
ecclesiastical musicians to choose what music was worth 
recording; and in eailier phases of art of all kunds little 
is ever considered worthy of artistie treatment^ or of the 
attention of the artistically-minded, except what are called 
sacred subjects. Music was almost as nuicli restricted 
to the functions of relig^ion as painting and sculpture 
were to subjects connected with religious history or the 
hagidogy of the Church. So music which was outside this 
range found but scanty and oocasbnal favour with serious 
musicians; and any uprismg of a secular tendency^ which 
might have brought about a development of Independent 
musical art, was inevitably regarded witli indifference and 

B 2 
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even with hostile feelings by a Church which aimed at worldly 
HH well as spiritual domination. Hence secular, or at least 
extra-ecclesiastical things, especially in artistic directions, had 
¥ery little chance of surviving till the general spread of culture 
and refinement beyond the Church's border had created too 
iaige and weighty a mass of independent public opinion for 
her to crush by the old methods* Then there was a penod 
of wavering while she miuh her last attempt to suppress ail 
Independence at the Reformation, and, failint^, she adopted 
the policy of adapting the fruits of secular mental activity 
to her own uses; as will be found in tracing the story of 
music after its independence from ecclesiastical domination 
had been established. 

The new musical departure was in tmct the counterpart 
and outconie of that uprising of the human mind, whose 
outward manifestations are known as the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. It was the throwing off of the ecclesiastical 
limitations in matters musical, and the negatbn of the claims 
of the Chufch to unimsal domination and omniscience. It 
was the recognition of the fact that there Is a spiritual life 
apart from the sphere to which man's spiritual advisers had 
endeavoured to restrirt it; a splirrL' of human thought where 
devotion and deep reverence, nubility and as[>iration, may find 
expression beyond the utmost bounds of theology or tradition. 
Until this fact, and the right of man to use the highest resources 
of art lor other 

established^ such achlerements as Beethoven's Instrumental 

compositions, Mozarfs and Wagner's operas, and even the 
divinest achievemonts of John Sebastian Bach were impossible. 
The innermost meaning qf_thc jtriking change in musical style 
in Off apy^ntfenth ctintury in thrrrfpfft apmiln n^tion^ It 
was the fiist deliberate attempt to use music on a laige scsle 
for extra^ecclesiastical purposes; and to express in musical 
terms the emotions and psychical states of man which are 
not included in the conventional circuit of what is commonly 
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conceived to be religion. It is unnecessary to discuss here 
how far tlie conception of what wm fit to be defined M 
religiaitt states of miiMl may be expanded. For llie piir- 
poaes of estimating tbe diange, and understanding this 
period of nrastcal history, the generally aeoepted meaning 
of the terms secular and ecclesiastical is sufricieht. Mon^- 
over, the religion of Europe had not, at the end of the 
sixteenth century^ been split up into countless sects, and 
though there were divisiona in the Reformed Church already^ 
they were too recent to prodnoe different kinds of distinctive 
mosic Sacred mnnc of the artistic kind was therefoie ooo- 
temdnoQS wit|i the mnsic of the Roman Chnrch; and by the 
end of the sixteenth century this had become a very highly 
and delicately organized product, though limited in niiige 
because it was devised essentially for devotional purposes, and 
to express with the subtlest nicety possible the subjective 
religious chaiacteristics of the old Church. The essential 
principle of this devotional choral music was the polyphonic 
texture, which maintuiied the expressive individuafity of the 
separate voice-parts out of which the mass of the harmony 
was compounded. The methods of procedure had been 
evolved by adding melodious voice-parts to a previously- 
assumed melody, which was called the 'Canto Fermo/ and 
served as the foundatkm and inner thread of the composition. 
The result of this method of writing was to obUtemte 
the effect of rhythm and metric organization altogether. 
The separate voice-parts sometiuies had rhythmic qualities 
of their own, but they were purposely put together in such a 
way as to counteract any obvious effect of rhythm running 
simultaneously through all the parts; and composers even 
sought to make the texture rich and interesting by causing 
the accents to occur at different momnits In dtffierent parts. 
By this means they maintained the effect of independence 
in the individual voice-parts, and produced at the same time 
the musical e^juivalent of the subjective attitude of the human 
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creature in devotion, in which the powers of expression which 
belong to the body are as far as possible excluded, lu other 
words, the musie icpretents the phyncal inactivt^ of a ood* 
gregation in the act of Chriatuui worship^ wherein— unlike 
lome Pkigan religious ceremonies — ^muscuhu' manileBtatiDns are 
excluded, and everything is confined to the acdvities of the 
inner man. This is the ultimate meaning ot the exclusion 
of rhythm from the old church music. To the old composers 
rhythm endently represented physical action, the attiibute 
of the peiialiable body, and was therefore essentially secular. 
And the singnlar subtlety with wluch the whole sdieme of art 
was contrived so as to exclude rhythmic eflect,ls one off the 
most remarkable instances of the justness and consistency 
of uncuns< ious instinct, when working undisturbed by things 
external to its real motiyes. 

But the effect of this was almost to exclude rhythm from 
the best music altogether; for neatly aU the higher kinds 
of music which were intended to be used outside draiches 
were constructed upon the methods which the Churdi com* 
poH( rs had evolved, for the simple reason that there were 
no others. So, in fact, there was very little secularity even 
about the artistic kinds of unecclesiastical music up to the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Gaiuine madrigals were 
written on the same polyplionic principles as church music; 
and many of them were as serious in style. A sdf-respecting 
composer would hardly i^tnre further in the direction of 
secular style than a little rcbixation of the riu:itl obser- 
vance of the rules of the modes and the high grammatical 
orthodoxies^ and a iittle gaiety and definiteness in melodious 
and lively passages. No doubt madrigala became contaminated 
before the end of the sixteenth century, for secularity was 
in the air. But the system upon which they were based, and 
the subtleties of art which were the pride of their composers, 
were not capable of being applied in real undii^iised secular 
music} and, as is well known, the 'new music ^ when once 
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it was thoroughly established very soon kiUed them. They 
were too delicate do were to stand the rough handling of the 
worldly methods. The style of both Sacred and Secular Music 
of the moat artistic kind was too much hedged abottt by nde 
and preaeriplaoii to afford many indicaliona of change^ or 
material for revolutionary eompoaera to borrow for aEen 
purposes. But, just as before the Reformation, even in the 
innermost circles of the Church, there were men who were 
in favour of reform, so in the circles of artistic musical 
production the trend of things may sometimes be discerned. 
It is intmsting to note tluit indicationB of tendendea towards 
the secular style appear in choral music before the end of the 
sixteenth c^tury most frequently in the works of the Nether- 
ianders, and in the works of the Venetians wiio took them 
for their models^ illustrating thereby the higher vitality of 
the Northern races, which had made them so prominent in the 
Aeformation^ and in later times induced their maintaining the 
highest standard hi the 'new music' when the Italians rdapsed 
into eensuousness and the langfuor of formality. In the great 
days of the choral style the true Italians showed the highest 
instinct for beauty of tone, and the corapo^^ers of the Netherlund 
school much the most force and intellectuality. While genuine 
Italians of the Roman school, such as Palestrina, seemed to 
aim at quiet and easy flow of beautiful aound and passages 
apt and natural to the nnger, the Netherlanders and their 
foUowers used simple chords, and even the repetitions of 
chords, and progressions which are curious and wilful. 
Lasso's music often seems to imply the intention to wrestle with 
the ideas suggested by the words, and to use deliberate harsh- 
nesses which imply a disdain of Uie claims vi mere beauty, 
and even to delight in making the hearera a little uncomfortable, 
in order to brace them and make them think. A curious 
passai^e, *Nolite fieri sicut equus et mulus/ in the second 
penitential psalm is a fair specimen of the st)ine\vhat eoiiscioue 
ingenuity which was one of Lasso's characteristics, it appears 
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to be intended to tnggeit the atobbomnen of the mule, wfaidi 

had probably established its character even in the sixteenth 
century. The passage also illustrates his love of toying with 
a succession of chords in a manner which implies a changing 
attltnde towards Coanterpoyit ; but of that aide ol iiia cha- 
racter the following passage fipom the third penitential psalm 
ii even more striking: — 



Sx. 1. 




n« dli - OM - •« - ria » . 



. me, ne dii 



3 



M dii*Wi«M»lli ft 



m 



din • o<M - M'rlt m IM| O* 



M dk*Mi • ili M dta«on • at • ik 




The actual texture is undeniably polyphonic, but in reality 
the passage is a very ingenious sophistication of a succession 
of simple chords, which drop each time (with two paien- 
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theses) upon the pivot of the third which is commoa to 
pair of chords ^ Reduced to its simpleit terms the pMiage 




Such passages are in some ways at variance with the 
ordinarily accepted view of the beautiful old choral music, but 
there are two promineot points in which they are also at ^ 
varianoe with the later secular nmsic. The intricate crossing . 
of the accents in the voice-parts evidently obliterates the effect 
of ihythm altogether; and the pr og r es s ions of the diords, 
however distinct the chords themsdves may be, are clearly not 
suggestive of the familiar system of modem tonality. So 
in the serious works of the most enterprising of the great 
composers of the Choral epoch, the only features which 
prefigure the art of the 'Nuove Musiche' are the prominent v \ 
use of chords as chords^ and the neglect of mere sensuous 
beauty in the intentiim to express somewhat pointedly the . ' 
meaning of the words with which the music is associated. 

These points are, however, rather indicative of tendencies 
than embodiments of new methods, such as the speculators of 
Uie ' New Music ' could avail themselves of* And^ as has before 
been said» it is the more evident from this consideration that 
the methods of pure choral music were not capable of being 

* ThB FMMff* I* eoMpMid with tb« iaMnotion i» th« hi 
Reethoren's Sonata, Opaa io6» wban fht mm ^afen «( jiBgiawka la «Md ' 
OB a Bodi gnadar aeala. 
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transformed for genuinely secular purposes; and those who 
initiated secular music were quite riglit in perceiving the fact, 
and attempting a style for their solo music, and ultUnately for 
their inatnimental mutic alao, which had next to nothing in 
comnum with the pure choial art of the aizteenth century. The 
true antecedents and fundamental principles of the new style of 
secular art have to be looked for in the secular music of the 
people. And the factors which are most universal, most 
permanent, and most essential to such secular music are rhythm 
and definite metrical oiganization. Though in artistic secular 
music and sacred music of the choral kind, rhythm seems 
to have been so persistently excluded, there can hardly have 
been any time in the history of the human race whclh men 
refnuned from dancing; and where dancing is, there must 
be some kind of rhythmic music to inspire and regulate it. 
Not much ancient instrumental dance music has been preserved^ 
but even the earliest medusval secular songs always have 
a rhythmic diaracter, which Indicates that they once were 
connected with dance motions. In the astonishing early secular 
motets consisting of several tunes to be sung simultaneously, 
such as those which are preserved in the Montpellier and 
Bodleian MSS., numerous popular songs are embedded, in 
which, notwithstanding that they must have been altered 
a little to accommodate them to some kind ol endurable 
harmony, a very prominent rhythmic character Is still dis- 
cernible. As an example may be taken a fr agme n t from a 
motet of the twelfth or thirteenth century (Ek. 3}, compounded 
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of a French popular song, a Latin Bong, and a nonaenae part 
feiterating the word 'Regnat'; and the two songs when taken 

by themselves will be found to be very rhythmic and genially 
secular. Actual dance tunes of so early a date are natural!}' 
very rare, but one is quoted by Coussemaker, from a thirteenth 
century MS.> which has the important feature of rdteration 
of a definite musical phraie (Ex. 4), 

Bx. 4. 




The famous English tune, <8umer is icumen in/ which ia alao 

attributed to the thirteenth century , is remarkable not only on 
account of its rhythmical character, but also on account of 
the obvious attempt at supplying a luurmonious accompaniment 
(Ez.5). 

Bk. 8. 
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The instinct of composers of popular rhythmic music very 
soon showed them that the methods of contrapuntal art 
were unsuitahle as accompfuumfiota to rhythmic tune, and 
•o llief tried to in?ent mooeidont o£ nmple hannonleBy 
wliicfa served at once to enrich the general effect^ and 
to rapport the ▼oicet. In 'Snmer is icumen in' the scheme 
amounts to little more than an ingeniously sophisticated 
device, in which a phrase of four bars is repeated over 
and over again throughout. Responsible composers of high 
artistic instinct did not give their minds to such things* 
and the standard of art seems to have remained stationaiy 
lor centuries. Occasionally a great composer in a sportive 
vein produced a secular song in parts wliich approximated 
to a harmonized tune ; and as time went on the popular 
songs of the streets were occasionally made available for the 
more serious-minded musicians by lieing arranged for several 
voices in a simple manner not unlilce a part-song. As the 
influence of tlie people asserted itsdf more and more, artistic 
methods, growing femiliar, vrere employed by nameless com- 
posers in such popular forms of music as Fiottolas, Villotas, 
Villanelle and Balletti, which were somewhat looked down 
upon by serious artists, but nevertlieless are often quite neat 
and attractive. A feature which is important in these little 
works is the growth of facility in simple harmonization. The 
regular grouping of the rhythmic phrases, which was necessary 
in dance tunes and in songs written to regukrly constructed 
verses, compelled composers to find chords which could succeed 
each other as blocks, and as time went on the human mind 
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began lo fed a new significance in their relationships; and 
through this influence rhythm ultimately became the most 
potent alembic in transforming the old modes into the modem 
■caka. But this process took a long time to achieve^ owing 
to the peniatent influence of the tradition of writing in modea 
which compoaeni of artiatic aim continued to xeqpect till aome 
way on into the aerenteentfa centuiy. But even in the aixteenth 
century, as the taste for aecular part-singing grew more general, 
composers sprang up who tried to supply the natural demand 
for music of a more simple and direct character than the con- 
trapuntal works of the Church composers ; and the effect 
ia perceptible in aome of the earliest publiahed ooUectiona 
of madrigala, Arcadelfa firat collection^ lor inatance^ which 
waa puUtahed in Venice aa eariy aa 1537, containa a number 
of madrigals which are very simply harmonized, and present 
few tokens of the familiar devices of counterpoint. As an 
example the following passage from Madrigal No. 3 may be 
taken: — 



Midrigil N<k 3 fraoi n primo LilMfo di 
Xx. 6. 




L'. 1' 



d'Anadali % Qnltitn. 

VenetiU, 1537. 



i 





Mi • pi * n*tow 



A familiar example of the same simple and direct style 
ia the atiU popular madrigal of Feata, 'Down in a flowery 
vale/ which datea from about 1554* Aa the century went on, 
and men got more and more accnatomed to the effects of mere 
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harmoiiizatioiiy MriouB art became Infected by devicea wlueh 
leally had a aecular origin; and great maitera aometimea 
ahowed perception of tbe effect of oontraat to be obtained 

by alternatin<^ passages of simple chords, in whicli the voices 
moved simultaneously from point to ix)int, with passages in 
which the ehiboratioa of counteipoiut was employed. But 
meanwhile inatrnmental muaic began to be seriously cultivated 
to a certain extent. Many compoaeiay deceived by the aimikuity 
of a group of atringed inatrumenta playmg in parte to the 
grouping of voicea, thought it anfficient to write inatrnmental 
music in vocal contrapuntal style. In this direction next to no 
progress was made. The form was a mistake altogether, and 
alien to the genius of iDstrumental music. Much better indeed 
waa the popuhv dance muaic written for atringed instruments 
in combination, which aoon took the lineamenta and general 
plan and diapoaitbn of phraaea which became familiar Uiter 
in Suites and Partitas. Lively examples of auch muaic date 
from as early as about 1531, when Attaignant published 
a collection of Gaiilards, Pavans and Branles in Paris. As 
characteristic examples of such movements the following couple 
from Tielman Susato's collection of dances, published in 155I9 
may be profitably considered. In these the influence of the 
modes is still strongly apparent^ but the deaily-marked 
rhjrthmic figures, and tbe division of the movements into 
sections with double bars indicate a growing perception 
of the true principles of instrumental music in the matter 
of definite structure, which is almost entirely absent from the 
choral music of the time, as well aa from the inatrumental 
music written on choral prindplea. 
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The yener aLtgnd encicg of the jiinw wfir ffliinftmtf.iLin^rgan 
m uMC anil uiuw k Tot domcStic keyed^jnatniments, which was 
produced in plenty during the sixteenth century. But in these 
lines composers were inclined to maintain^ in various guises, 
the coDtrapuntal principles ot the earlier arty and did not 
aDticipate ^rpes of artistic procedure which came into practical 
application in the experimenta of the qpeculators in *Ne«r 
Muric/ The line they took led to independent developmenti. 
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winch may be more iotdli^bly considered later, aa ' links 

between the Old Art and the New * (Chap. III). 

The most powerful iTiflucnce in the direction of simple 
harmonization was exerted by the lute, which was a very 
popular domestic inatrument. It waa pecnliaily nnfit £or 
contrapuntal effecta; and though compoaeriy overborne by 
custom, often tried to suggest contrapuntal texture, the fact 
that they were struggling to produce music in a style whkh 
was unsuitable drove them in the direction of modem methods, 
possibly earlier than with any other kind of instrument. The 
struggle is apparent in examples like the foUowiiig by Hans 
Neusidler which la dated 1536 (£z« tf), 

Bb. a. Vwnmhergt 1536. 

Neusidler produced other examples which are quite instrumental 
in style and definite in rhythm; but it was very natural that 
lute composers of taste, who were accustomed to associate the 
highest dass of music with contrapuntal method% ahould have 
gone on for a Teiy long while trying to devise means to suggest 
good part-writing. We even find composers trying to write 
something of the nature of a fugue for the lute, and they also 
endeavoured to arrange madri^ls and similar vocal music 
for it; and it will be seen later that the lute was used to 
support the voices in part-singing, which seems to have had 
some effect in simplifying the style of the vocal writing. But 
it is necessary to avoid being misled by high artistic ezcepttons 
and struggles agunst the natural genius of the instrument. 
However much composers tried to present musical forms which 
belon|]fed to the pr(nifice of Clioral Art upon these delicate 
instruments, the inevitable fact remained that clanging the 
chords was the natural procedure, and the natural h&sh of any 
exclusively appropriate form of lute music. And it followed 
from the lute's being the favourite domestic instrument in 
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cultivated and refined circles that musical people gradually 
became more and mure habituat ed to the sound of chords as 
chords rather thaa as incidental results of combined voioo- 



mdodiovs paaBaget. On the oontiaiy it was peculiaily sensi- 
tive snd GapsUe of ezpieaaion^ so long ss there was no neoessi^ 
In the melody for the pretence of long sustained noteSf The 

most simple and natural style for the instrument was either 
simple chords whose motion coincides with the motion of the 
melody, as in modem hymn-tunes and many part-songs; or 
melodic passages to which chords are here and there added 
to acoentnate the rhythm and snpply the essential harmonici. 
The lute was capable, of playing notes n^idly in a single paity 
and the pe rfor me rs evidently attained great dexterity in thia 
respect. But in respect of harmony it was happier in clanging 
the churds at an easy distimce apart; since chords quickly 
succeeding one another would require too much motiuu of the 
handf and sound fussy. Hence it was even better suited to 
serve as an accompanying instrument* or to supply dioids 
as accompaniment to mdodics played on itsdf^ than to 
play rapid rhythmie passages in chords. The p r ocess of 
transition from the quasi-contrapuntal style to the more 
appropriate style of simple melody witii accompaniment, 
presents some very interesting features. The habits of choral 
nuisicj and the attitude of mind engendered by it, predisposed 
oomposen to imitate the effect of difEeient voioea singing 
together by distributing their mdodie phrases and figuies in 
all parts of the scale. A singularly apt Ulnstration of this 
transitional state is found in a dainty little Pavaii by Don Luia 
Milan^ printed in Valencia in 1536 : — 



parts. Tiie lute was by no 



incapable of vendefing 




o 
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In this tlie intention is obviously to write melodic passages with 
aeoompaDiment of simple chovdsj but the tiestment bean oon- 
spicooiis traces of choral habits of thoogbt. The flowing melodic 
passage which in tiie first bar ia given to the treUe, is in the 
fourth bar taken up by the tenor. In the fourth bar from the 
end the quaver motion is maintained by giving the first four 
quavers to a quasi-treble voice, and the last four to a quasi^teoor 
voice again. The persistent feeling for methods derived from 
part-sieging led to other very canons f eatmes which ate higlUy 
iUnatralive of the inevitaUe oontinnity of artistic devdopment; 
for composers were constantly impelled to suggest the familiar 
formulas of cadences and so forth, which were necessary for 
constructive effect, but were^ as a matter of fact, impossible 
on their instrument. 

The inaptness of some of these formulas is betrayed by the 
fact that the lutenists merely wrote the notes exactly as they 
nuant them to l)e played; and therefore in presenting a passage 
eontaining a suspension, or parts moving at different moments, 
the notes often seem to fly about in a most inconsequent 
manner — ^the same melody being required to represent the 
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preparation in one part, the motion of another part which 
would make the discord^ and the resolution of the discord. 
The quaintest feature in such a process is that the actual 
discord (which in the choral formulA was the most important 
pmnt of an) is often actually missed out. Two iUnstrations are 
afforded by the P^van of Don Lois Milan, p. 17. The ninth 
bar presents the familiar formula of a suspended seventh (Ex. 
10). The last har but one represents the equally familiar 
formula of the suspended fourth (Ex. ii). 



. 10. 



11. 



r 



1 



i 




But in both cases^ owing to the exigencies of the instrumenty 
the Hamlet of that particular plot has to be left out; and the 
disoofdy carefully prepared and lesolfed^ does not exist exo^t 
in imagination. 

Lute music continued for the greater part of its existence 
to be liable to makeshifts of this kind. But in the great 
mass of music of all times the transference of formulas and 
methods belonging to one branch of art to another to 
which they are really unsuited goes on incessantly. Yet the 
distinctive traits of different hnnches aie amply maintained 
by the amount of the actual music which is Justly appor- 
tioned to the conditions of presen tm ent. And so it was with 
the lute. Composers strove in vain to present formulas of 
polyphonic choral art. The limitations of their instrument 
made these impossible. In spite of their aspirations they had 
to find new Qfpes of utterance^ and to cultivate effecto which 
were genuindy i^ppnqpriate to thdr delicate and subtle instru* 
ment. On keyed instrumente it was perfectly easy to play 
music in parts; and even until far on into the seventeenth 
century a great deal of music for domestic keyed instruments as 

C.2 
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well aa for the organ waa written on the aame lines and prin- 
ciples as choral nraaic in the form of Cansonas^ Rioereari, and 

Fantasias. The very facility for writing each music hindered 
composers from realizing^ that instrumental music needed 
a distinct style of its own, and principles of structure and 
treatment which had scarcely been thought of in the golden 
age of cfaoial mnric The disabiUtiea of the lute for aneh 
wmk forced composers to look for a style of mosie which waa 
more apt for it, and hence it was that, both as regards style and 
method, lute music began to approximate to genuine instru- 
mental style, and to establish types of artistic procedure and 
formulas of ornament before any other branch of instrumental 
arL It was not only the most mature and complete branch of 
instnunental music in the latter part of the sixteenth oentory, 
but the only one which attained to any degree of genuine 
independence firmn choral traditions. Music for bowed instru- 
ments lagged more than half a century behind. Harpsichord 
music, when it revived in the latter part of the next century, 
drew many of its types of ornament and form from the music 
of the lutenists, and even the grand and unbending ofgan 
adopted forms of ornamental cadences which appear to have 
been first of all employed by die lute composers. As an 
example of the development of technique, of the clear harmonic 
structure of the cadence, and of the type of ornament which 
will be found later even in the works of such great masters as 
Sweelincky Frescobaldi, and Frobecger, ^ following is very 
suggestive ^— 



a. A. Tnn. Venice, 1593. 
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This when reduced to its simplest terms is the following 
cadence of the familiar liarmonic kind : — ' 




More important in relation to the style of the ^ Nuove Musiche ' \ 
than the developmeDt of technique^' was the undiijgulaed reocf^ \ 
nitioD of the principle of acoompanying a single mdody part 
by simple liarmonies. Of this kind if ninsic an excellent 

illnstration is afforded by the following passage from a Pavan 
by Julio Cesare Barbetta, published in Venice in 1569 (Ex. 14). 



Parana Set tuna dette la TodaicUna. 





F 



The strong pulses of the rhythm are here very clearly marked ; 
the haiMMMue sneoeaaions avfc peifectly deflhUe in tonality i and 
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the initial succession of chords forms the basis of a variation 
when the tune is resumed at the seventeenth bar* So thmt 
■ome of the mott ewential featom o£ true instnuiiental mwic 
are already here displayed. 

Still move intemtiiig and eompletely to the point are cases 
in which a lute is nsed to supply choids as accompaniment 
either to voices or to other instruments playing in melody. 
Of this type of musical art there fortunately happens to be 
a specimen in the shape of a duet for two lutes by Vincentio 

my man who is r^rted to have led the 
way in the new specalslions. And the interest is enhanced hy 
the fact that it hdongs to the year 1584, which appears to he 
just about the time when OalOei made those attempts in vocal 
solo music which are recorded as the first experiments in the 
style of the ' Nuove Musiche.^ The duet, in which the soloist 
plajrs an ornate melody to a simple rhythmic accompaniment of 
chords for the second late, begips as follows : — 

Bs. 18. VnrcKHTio Ojlxji.ii. 



nt Lntau 




■ • w— 



I «ad Late, 



T'"\\ 



^ a — |-^ 



The preliminaries and antecedents which were necessary 
before it was possiUe to venture upon the experiments which 

characterize the seventeenth century so signally, were thus 
more or less achieved before the end of the previous century, 
The_percep*jQ ii ft^ nhnrt*- ^ arturi rpti<^**« **Tffft ^ ^ t^^^ 
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able even In Chnreli miunc early in the century, especially in 
the music of the composers of the Netherland school and their 
disciples in Venice, though they remained somewhat incoherent 
in their tonal' relations. It was the influence of the lute which 
confirmed and strengthened these growmg pcvceptioii% and 
hdped^in the directio n of the employ ment of shnple chofds aa 
an acTOmpaniment to soloists, whether smgert W perftiniieia un 
instmments. Ihe^^ io^ss to wards systematization of the chords 
hgL^ejdirectioajpf^the modem principles of tonality waajgartiy 
a^ ^infid in dance tunes, butjL,aa 8 not a n absolutejj^ nec^sary 
antecedent to the new kind of mu sic ; and, in fact, the influence 
of the modes only disappeared by slow degrees during the 
seventeenth centuiy. Tht iwif["it:i"n t%f rhythm as a factor ^ 
i n artiatic music wag^jndjcatfd liLiortiiimffntal^ajngemMaic, 
and even in the kind o f light choral music which-was some- 
tijsaffii^ used to accompany tlie dance; such as the familiar 
* BeU& qui tient ma vie ' in Thoioot Arbeau's Orchesoffraphie 
ol 1589, But the element remained to a great extent dormant 
for a time in the new departure; partly^ perhaps^ because the 
Italians then, and nnce, fliowed a comparative inaptitude and 
disinclination for dance music, which is traceable throi^b the 
development of their opera for more than a century. For the 
declamatory part of the solo music there was quite an ancient 
tradition in all countries; for not only litui^cal prose but 
secular stories and poems, and portions of miracle plays, had 
been rendered in a kind of semirmdodious chant for centuries 
and no great devdopment in this directbn was reqidred^ Ibr 
the first attempts at such work by the oomposen of the 
^ Nuove Musiche ' were of a very simple kind, and accompanied 
in a very simple manner. For the more melodious portions 
of their works these composers had the types of the people's 
ftogs, which were very happily followed in France and 
Engknd; while in Italy, composers, prooeeding at fint with 
a liigher artistic intention, worked out simple prindplea of 
melodic form lor themselves. 
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INrnATIVBB 

8uCH fitful premonitioDS of change in the musical atmo- 
qpbm at had been pefcepHUe here and theie in all known 
bvanchea of art for a great part ol the sixteenth oentniy, 
shaped into definite and unmistakable consistency dniing its 
last twenty years. Hitherto the lure and occasional experi- 
tneiiU lacked coherence and decisiveness. Composers had but 
little real occasion to look beyond the bounds of the existing 
methods of art^ within which there was plenty of room to 
exenase thor powers. ?«it- hy th^ »nA ».h» Annttwy 
gP^j nnpMil ftf *fc**g" T'^n^gH. Palestrina, Las so, 
Vittonii^ Jdargnzij^^ int^^np^ tKtng* whi<»h Mnom^^ alnwrsl 
to exhaust the utmost resourc es of jan^r ^^ r ir' ning/>r;h^H^ 
and men whq^ felt^that the possibilities of musical experience 
had by no means been exba^sted^ tiimf!^ ftbout to find -A 
solution of the pro blem of gpnnine undisgruised seculitjM^ 
InsttnctiTdy feeling that such~tEiin^as seailar^3imoe~mas^ 
secular songs, and also lute music, were* of a totally different 
order from the choral music which was employed in Churdl 
services and madrigals, enter])rising lovers of art. who lonsfed 
to enlarge the bounds of human artistic enjoyment, bethought 
them of the traditional use of music in ancient Greek dramas^ 
and of the possibility of enhancing the meaning <tf poems 
by fpeddii^ them to music on a wider scale than that off 
mere popular ballads. They reflected that, as one kind of 
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music expressed sacred emotions, another kind might worthily 
express secular emotions and the situations in huuian life 
which give rise to them. They surmised thai if there waft 
a pfovinoe in art for voices in combinatkm there sorely moil 
also be a provinee for nngle voices. This seems obnons enoogb 
to those who look bsck upon the stoiy from a point of vantage. 
B«it in nnsicians of that time it required a considerable degree * 
of enterprise to venture iiiUj a country of which they knew 
next to nothinij, and to attempt forms of art which had been 
ignored by the greatest composers for generations. 

The singular honour of bringing the vagoe sspirations into 
actnafity, and decisively turning the course of musical produce 
tivity into a new channel is always attributed, probably with 
justice^ to a group of friends of artistic and literary proclivities, 
who are rcjjorted to have met to discuss new theories and 
make experiments in the combination of music and poetry, 
at the house of Qiovanni Bardi, Count of Vemio, in Florence. 
All the works actually produced by these enthusiasts before 
the year x6oa have disappeared; but, being litenuy men as 
much as musicians, they themselves placed a good deal on 
record with regard to their early aims and achievements; 
and their own reports are fully 8uppleinent( d hy copious 
accounts given by Giovanni Battista Doni of somewhat later 
date* From these sources the information is gained that 
the first composer who sctnsUy took the field was Yince&tb 
Galilei. This composer, to whom reference bss been made 
in the previous dwpter, studied his art under the theorist 
Zarlino (151 7-1590), and was chiefly notable for his skill 
as a performer on the lute, and for the many admirable 
compositions he had made for that instrument. (See page aa.) 
He is reported by Boni to have been the very first to attempt 
fiooodies for a single voice; and to have made a bq^inning 
with a setting of the scene of Ugolino from Dante's h^erw^ ; 
which he sang to the accompaniment of a 'viol.' Doni 
reports (hat some people were pleased and that some laughed. 
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To judge by the artistic itandaid of the later world of the 
nme kind which hare tmrifcd, it eeems yery natural that 

musicians who were versed in the sccrcU of the perfect art 
' of choral composition might well have been amused by sucli 
infantile experiments. But Galilei and his fellows saw the 
matter from a different point of view, and he tried again: 
• with a setting of the I^entations of Jeremiah. The dates 
of these early experiments are not given; hut we ave told 
in another place that Emilio del CavaUeri was the inventor 
of the recitative ; and that he produced a work in the new 
style as early as 1588, when it was performed at the 
marriage festival of a Florentine Gmnd Dn chess; and that 
he produced two other works called Jl Saiiro and La dlb- 
peratUme dl FUeno in 1590^ and li ghmeo deBa cteeo in 15^. 
As a set-off, Horasno Veochi, one of the foremost composers 

'of the old style, attempted to bring the mature art of choral 
music into the service of the stage by composing the music 
fot a kind of play called A/^pttmasto in a madrigal style; 
settbg the words^ even the dialoguey for many voices to 
sing In parts miacoompanied^ while the actbn was carried 
on apparently in dumb show* As this work is a curlosifyy 
and served as an excellent proof of the unfitness of the 
old style (or dramatic purposes^ some illustrations are worth 
considering. 

It begins with a kind of prolqgne lor five voices^ which 
is really a cmde attempt to use vocal part-mnsic for the 
pnrposes of redtatbn* The artistic effects of counterpoint 
are almost entirely eschewed ; so that the movement heeomes 

little more than a succession of chords, in which the same 
note, and the same chord, are frequently and uncontrapuiitally 
repeated, with a view of fitting more perfectly the phraaeokigy 
and oratorical accent of the words with notes that are apt 
to be sung and apposite to the sitoatbu. 
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The meChod of treatment has already heen re f e r re d to, and 

an example by Arcadelt of the same kind of part-music 
given on p. 13. The' passage is therefore suggestive. For 
though it doea not present the lineaments of the 'New- 
Music ' in the uncompromiflmg eimplicity of Cavalieri and 
Pen, it- ahowB the change of attitude working in the mind 
of a vepreientatiTe of the old order of compoaers; and an 
endeavour to arriFe at declamatory effects without ahandoning 
altogether the resources of long established methods of art. 

It is as well to remember, however, that the work is in 
the main a piece of buffoonery carried out with such resources 
of high musicianship as are rarely applied to such purposes; 
and it suggests the possibility that Yeochi was perpetrating 
a joke at the ei^nse of the heroes of the 'New Music' If 
he had meant to present a serious example of the manner in 
which the problem of theatrical music might be solved, he 
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certainly would have taken a serious subject, and treated it 
seriously. But whatever his intention in this respect, the 
work is a very great curiosity and most suggestive. 

There being no accompammenty the dialogae haa to be 
diitribiited amongit the dMNr of aingera. It begina wHh 
the Maater Pantalone caUing hia aervant Padrolino; who 
answers in broken French-Italian that he cannot come because 
he is in the kitchen ; whereupon all the rest of the household 
sing : * Ah, rascal ! what are you doing in the kitchen ? * 

0 Pi* • xm - Ub, doV m imt Dow' « ta, PI* • ra - 
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M* • dr . . aoft pm «• • gai dini ift la m . 



Two Women '« roicea. 



I if I l /i i' l i'i 'i' 




Ahl la-vok All «o, ob« fH ta lilD ob • d . m? 




The distribution of the voices in this case is natural enoughj^ 
however comic. When the composer takes upon himself a 
move aefknia air, he oocaaionally writes a passage of beautiful 
miiaic in the tme style of the great choral age. But the 
difficnltica entaO compromiaea which ai« qiiain% absurd. In 
Scene 5 of Act II, Frulla, Pantalone's servant, endeavours 
to persuade Isabella not to commit suicide. The words are 
put into the mouths of the three lower voices in a style 
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{funiliar ia our own Eoglnh roadrigali. Iiabdla aaswcn 

'Let me die' in very excellent music, which is put into the 
mouths of three upper voices; and this leads to an alterca- 
tion : — Frulla, ' You shall not : * Isabella^ ' Yes, I will : * Fnilla, 
' Put down your weapon ! '—which is carried on in altenitttion 
of three lower and three upper voioea. But inMmnch as 
there are only five parts, the middle part, which acts as 
a pivot, goes on all through, and, as it were, carries on an 
altercation with itself. 



M. 



m 



Dehl las • - - cia - mi 



mo • ri 




1^ ) 



ra ; fa - r6 al. 

Kiddle ToIc«. 
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Da.pon gid I'ar 



mi ( 



Mon f» • tmi, fa • r6 A, 




linlki«al 



will he sufficient to indicale the manner in wliich 
the dialogue b managed. Among otiier features are a 

comic chorus in bogus Hebrew and a kind of serenade 
which *I1 dottore' sings in a balcony, *con voce souvissima 
e amorosa/ which is interpreted as a four-part madrigal. 
One of the greatest curiosities in the whole work is an 
antici p ation of the emp^ conYentioDai Subdominant-Domi- 
nanWTonie dos^ which becomes so disticssii^y common in 
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the Italian Opera of the eighteenth century, and is chiefly 
famili^ to modem audiences in Mozait't openuk It Rcems 
like » mocking langh arriving two centniiet too WNm I The 
paaiage begins ae foUowa, and is repeated five timea: — 



Sz« 19. CAntui and Alttu. 
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This work was but a kind of Instmctive parenthesis, and 
could not produce any kind of conviction in the minds of 
those seeking for dramatic expression ; and it possibly helped 
to the decisive acceptance of the methods of the new school, 
infantile aa they were^ by snggeiting at least the diiecCkm 
which could not profitably be followed in the search lor 
secular ideals. 

The first work of the new kind which actually survived in 
its entirety was Euridice, the poem of which was written by 
Rinuccini, and the music composed by Giacopo Peri; both of 
them members of the enterprising fraternity^ bent on solving 
the question of the 'New Music' It waa first performed in 
Florence in i6oo, and has the singnlar distinction of forming 
the actual starting-point of modem opera. Its general plan 
served as a model upon which successive generations of 
composers built and elaborated, adding new artistic devices, 
intensifying expression, widening the scope and enrichbg 
tiie effeely branching off into various schools^ and manipu- 
lating their musical material in accordance with differences of 
temperament and attitude towards artistic problems; but 
never leaving a gap in the constant development of operatic 
art, from the iiiitiiil standard of the slenderest simplicity up 
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to the volmninous elaborations of the most passionate modern 
examples. 

The scheme of the play was well thought out from a 
ioraul point of view. It with a prologiie ndted 

hy TVagedia personified^ connstiiig of seven verses set to 
a aimple piece of declamatory mdody^ with a short and 
Bunple Ritomello at the end of each verse. The followiiig is 
the first verse with the Ritornello (Ex. 20) 
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Tbe actual play then begins with diacourae of sundry ahefilierds 
in recitative, interspersed occaabnaUy by a few ban of wcry 
aimple chorus. Theo EiUiidioe appears 011 the aoene, and jc^ns 
in the dtsoonrse for a wlule and departs again ; then Orpheus in 

his torn comes in and joins in the dialogue, which it dirersified 
by the entry of a shepherd named Thyrsis, who phiys the only 
extensive piece of in^iitruiiiental music in the whole work on a 
triple flute, interspersing the divisions of the Sinfonia with 
remarks of his own. These new characters are ultioiatelj 
joined by Dafnc^ who tells them that Eoridioe has been bitten 
by a sndfe^ and is dead ; and the first half of the work ends 
with short passages of chorus interspersed with dialogue. The 
second half of the work introduces Orpheua in the company 
of sundry deities; first with Venus, and later with Pluto, 
Proserpine, Charon, Rhadamanthus, and other deities of the 
infernal regions, to whom Oi^heuB addresses himsdf, en- 
deavouring by the power of nuunc to obtain the release 
of Euridice and her restoration to the upper air of eartiu 
This scene is idmost all in recitative with the exception 
of a chorus of some twenty bars at the end. The final 
scene presents the same locality as the first, with much the 
same pastoral company; to whom OrpheuSi bringing Euridioe 
with him, re-enters, expressing his joy in not partieidaily 
ecstatic accents. And the whole work ends with some little 
passages of chorus, which are reiterated alternately to make an 
apologue ; the effect being enhanced by dancins^. The direc- 
tions being ' Ballo a 3,'Tutto il coro insieme cantano e ballano,' 
The plan of the pkiy is thus innocently formal, and the music 
is equally innocent in its informality. But a sincere and 
.Intelligent intention shines througb the slender resourceSi 
and the style being throughout of the utmost simplicity, the 
main points of effect, such as the prologue, the episode of 
Thyrsis, the little choruses, and the proportionate extension 
of the final chorus with dancing, can easily be seen to have 
been very effective to nimda which were absolutely free.fomi 
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any experience whatever of theatrical representation accom- 
panied by muBic throughout. The music, aa it stands on 
paper, coonsts merely of a single line for the aocompanimenty 
with %iim to indicate the chorda to be used by the phtyeni^ 
and a nngle line for the idnger'a part; except^ of conm^ 
when the rare passsges of choim occur, which are in Taiioua 
numbers of parts, but extremely simple in style. In the 
preface which is appended to the printed edition. Peri records 
that the orchestra consisted of a gravicembalo played by 
Jacopo Kjota, a chitanone (a laige lute) played by Grazb 
Montalv«^ a lira giande played by Battista dd YioluMV 
and a liuto grosso played by Giovanni LanL No separate 
parts are given for them in the score, and it is not possible to 
say whether they had parts, or speculated independently on the 
basis of the indications given by the figured bass. Peri himself 
is nid to have taken the part of Orf eo, and Caccini's daughter 
Franceaca that of Eniidice. 

The ledtaAve, though for the moat part litUe more tiian 
musical conversation, at times shows traces of expressive 
intention. As when Dafne comes to announce the death of 
Euridice; and when Orpheus expresses his despair both on 
earth and in the lower r^ons. The latter passage indeed 
is one of the moat remarkable in the worlc, and almoat tlie 
only one in which any antidpation of Montevetde^a devicea 
can be found* It la aa followB : — 
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The Kale of the chonues may he judged firmn a poftion of a 

final chorus to which the performers were directed to dance 
(Ex. 22). 
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Of tuneful song, or passionate feeling, there is scarcely a 
trace from first to last; and the instrumental accompaniment 
never exceeds the limited duty of supportiiig the voioc^ and 
neither by hannony nor figure adda anything to the expieaiion* 
The Ideal of the compoaer aeema to have been aatiefied with 
setting the words to any succession of sounds which could be 
conveniently stingy and the rare discords used in the accom- 
paniment amoimt to no more than a few suspensions which 
are occasionally treated in rather an unconventional manner. 
It is all YtTj quiet and unpretentiousiy and the implication is 
that the audience were pleased more by the novelty of the 
thing and the scheme in general than by any intrinsic effect 
of any kind. 

Another setting of the same trae^odia ' of Eviridice made its 
appearance in print just at the end of the same year 1600. 
This was the work of the composer known then and since 
as Qiulio Caccini (detto Romano), who was a very prominent 
member of the band of enthusiasts who were promoting the 
new music. The fint act of this work has been reprinted 
firom a copy of the first edition preserved in the Berlin Museum^ 
and from so nmch it would appear that the favour of the 
public was ric^htly bestowed on Peri's work. Caccini's version 
is, if anything, more colourless than Peri's. The Prologue is 
not so musical : the instrumental episode of Thyrsis is wanting. 
The recitative presents the same aimless circuitousnessy 
and has even fewer moments of mdody and expressiveness. 
Tile chief point in which the woric differs from P^e is in 
the more frequent use of florid passa^^^es for tlie nolo voices, 
and in a treatment of the chorus, which is a little more free 
than Feri^Sy though by no means more artistic. The vocal 
flouriahes are interesting as representing the first introduction 
hito Operas of a feature which in later times became 
oBenatvely prominent The ezamplei in Cacdni's work are 
interesting as showing the awakening attention of musidans 
in Italy to matters of pure vocaii^Lationy whicli point is 

s 2 
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acoentnatod by tiie iMt that Gaeciiii hiiiiidf was a nnger, 

and that his daughter Franceaca was cmt of tibe lint faaaoiw 

lady singers of modem musical history. An example will 
show that Cacdni attempted to make his omameDts inter- 
eating by variety of motion. 




Before proceeding with the conaideiation of the rapid diffusion 
and cnhiTation of such aeenlar mmc, a au^^ular and iaolatod 
experiment^ wludi was of the naftnie of a paientiieaiay d ciervea 
some notice. This was the attempt of EmiUo Cavalieri, wlio 

was credited by Peri with the invention of recitative (p. 26), 
to apply the new methods to a sacred drama. Many 
experiments had been made in the sixteenth century in 
putting Biblical atoriea and eventa in the lives of aainta on 
the stagey with a certidn amoont of musicy to attiact and 
edncate the people. The moat notable of these experiments 
weie the perfonnances msHtnted by PhlHp Neri at the Omtory 
of hia Ghmch^ Sta. Maria hi Valliceina, hi connexion with 
seraons and ecdesiastieal fractions. The music of these 
works does not appear to be attainable now, and report only 
says that, with the view of popularizing the performances, very 
simple and rhythmic hymn-tunes were introduced^ such aa aie 
known as * Laudi Spirituali/ These were qnhe dilfeieat hi a^ 
from the recognized devotional church muaic of the day, and 
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much more akin to the popular songs in liveliness and sim- 
plicity of style. The performances undoubtedly attracted much 
attentioDy and it Is generally held that the &ct of such woAm 
having been perfonned in the famous Oratory was the origin 
of the name of Oratorio being given to sacred dramas set to 
music. Cavalieri's ' Rappresentazione di Anima e di Corpo,' 
which is the first Oratorio which has survived, though only 
in manuscript, was performed, like the previous sacred dramas, 
in the Oratory in the early part of the same ycar^ 1600^ which 
witnessed the appearance of the first surviving Open, 'Euridice.' 
This worlt is fv more interestmg hi detail tiian the secular 
experiments, and presents features winch maii^ Cavalwri as 
the strongest and most imaginative of the representatives of the 
*Nuove ^Musiche' at that time. The work comprises no less 
than ninety numben^ most of them short, and none showing 
much power of development. It liegins with a remarkably fine 
solo for a bass voio^ in a dedamatoiy sl^, well laid out, 
▼igorons and cxprcsave, tlie whole of which is given in the last 
volume of Bumey's History, This is followed by short choruses, 
solos, dialogues, recitatives, and one lively movement, which 
has evident kinship with the 'Laudi Spirituali' introduced 
in the earlier Oratorios, during which * il coro si parte cantando.' 
After the first act comes a long instrumental sinfonia, written 
in five partSy and laid out with evident intention of attaimng 
the effect of logical design. It b^ns with a slow introduction, 
written in contrapuntal style (Ex. 24 a). This is followed by a 
movement which is evidently meant to be lively (Ex. 24 h). 
The upper part appears to be intended for stringed instruments. 
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Iwving florid panages all through, to the accompanimeiit of 
abw-moving chorda. The faaai having thus tramped \sp nine 
atepa all the way to the A, which aervea aa the dommant 

for the Cadence into the dominant key; then, recommencing 
on the B above the bass stave, tramps all the way down 
again; the upper part continuing ita lively figure the while; 
And by this simple meana the whole movement ia ayatematiaed* 
In the lelatioii of the two movementa to one another, and the 
contraata of atyle, the whole dimly prefigurea the 'French' or 
'LuUian' Ov e rt u re. The aecond act oontuna similar move- 
ments to the first, and ends with a short five-part chorus and 
another sinfonia. The interest increases in the last act. 
No. 71 ia an elaborate aolo for an * Anima beata,' anawered by 
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h chonia of ^ Anime beate/ all for lugh vmces, and containing 
some curiously ornate passages. The chorus is as follows: — 




i 



i 



Then foUowa a simple quartet for Anhna, Intelletto^ Corpo 
and Coiisiglio, and No. 74 is a chorus of 'Anime dannate/ 
in which an excellent effect is obtained by motionlessness 
and the uae of the low voices, to suggest the utterances of the 
damnedj as a oontiast to the lifdy panages and the high voices 
of the blessed. 
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Then there are serenl lolos, in which Intelktto and 
Consig^lio cany on diKunbn, and the wofk ends with the 

alteraatlTe of a four-part chorus to which the characters 
are directed to dance, or an eiglit-part chorus in somewhat 
atmpie contrapuntal style. For the performance of tiie work 
very elaborate inatmctiooa are f^ven, most of which do not, 
howe?er, oonoem the mnsicai aide of the qoeation* GaYalieri 
emphanxea the obviona neoeaaity of the adUnata having good 
voiceay good ears and good prodnctiona. He abo aaya that 
the singers must have capacity of pathetic expression, and 
power of swellinjB^ and diminishing the tones; and also have 
equal respect for the composer and the poet, in singing' 
cknAf, and being particularly attentive to the articulation and 
ei^fcanon of the worda* 

The directiona with regard to the aocompanhnent are^ that 
it should eonnat of a Ura doppia, a gravfoembalo, a diHar- 
rone, and two flutes, which were to be placed behind the scenes. 
It is also added that, if a violin played the soprano, it would 
have * buonissimo effetto/ The chorua were directed to have 
placea allotted to them on the atage^ part aitdng and part 
standings and when they aaog they were to atand and be in 
motion, with appropriate geatnrea. Dancing la alao recom- 
mended in several places, and the steps proposed are those 
of the Galiiard, Canary and Correiite. The whole scheme 
ia more full of variety and thought than the works of the Opem 
composers, and it seema that the art might have progressed 
in a somewhat different manner from what it did^ if Cavalieri 
had not unfortunately died in the year in which the work was 
performed. It ao comes about that neither of the men who 

h^d the list of Opera and Oratorio coiiipc ^rs took any part 
in the furtlu r developiacnt of the branc of art. For, 
though Peri survived, nothing of his is known but the 
^Enridice/ Howevert the mov«»ment| once started, waa takw 
up with great eagemeaa. In the line of Oratorio there was no 
apparent successor to Cavalieri for some time, but m the 
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genuine aecidar line a oomiclmble number of oomposera came 
forward, and many of their experinienttd compositions have 
surrived. In the majority of these, nothing very striking 
in the way of progress is discernible, though most of the 
oompoeers who tried the new style liad views of their own 
about the manner in which, and the purposes to wludiy it 
mlgfat be applied. Bandiieri, for insfonoe, as early as 
pro du ce d a Bttle woric wliich looin as if it was intended for 
domestic use, comprising singing and acting, with elaborate 
directions for performance. Caccini put forth an important 
treatise describing the method of the new art, including 
a description of the in6exiona to be wed in the new kind 
of recitatiTe, and sereral examples of settings of short poems, 
according to the new U^jb^ta, for solo voice and figured liasSi. 
As these early attempts in solo song with aeoompamments are 
of great interest, the following verse of a so-called aria is worth . 
attention : — 
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The following is tlie ehtmiing opening phrase of 'Amarilli, 
mia bella,' which is here entitled a madrigal : — 




eor 



del 

I 



As representing the elementary phase of the ' New Miiric * 
the setting of Rinuccini's *Dafne,* by Marco da Gagliano, 
which was performed in Mantua and published in Florence 
in ido8^ mutt be mentioned. This work m on the eune 
lines ae llie woAm of Peri and Oaecanij with page after page 
of recitative interapened with occanonal tnneful moments and 
a good many florid passages for soloists, some of wludi are 
characteristic, on account of the curious feature of repeated 
notes^ which is so often met with in Monteverde's works. 
Gagliano's choruses are a little more extensive than Peri's and 
Caccini% and there are also several little psssagea aimply acoied 
lor instrmnenti^ and even a 'ballo' for instnunenta at tiie end. 

In all these works|y which most be grouped together as 
representing the most primitive form of modern secular music, 
the same traits and mannerisms present themselves. As a 
noticeable example may be quoted the formula of the cadence, 
in which the voice-part anticipates the harmony of the final 
chords while the penultimate chord la aoonding; but instead 
of keeping to the same notc^ as is usual in mote iamitiar tinK% 
the voice-part moves to another note in the final chord. Tins 
is of such frequent occurrence in the works of these primitive 
writers^ that it almost seems to mark the period and style« 
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Two examples will be found in the prolc^ne to Peri's 
* Euridice ^ in the Mth and seventh bars (p. 31). The device 
persisted for a considerable time^ and connteiparts of it aie 
met with quite at tbe end of the oentmy. 

Another device is tiie ending of a phrase with a ^ondaic 
repetition of a note or a chord. This formida seems to have 
beeii^ particularly attcictive to the Italian iiund^ and is almost 
annoyingly frequent in works of this period. For instance, it 
occura three times in Peri's prologue^ given abov^ P- 3^? 
tm-ibiM are seven ivrses, it is lieard twen^-one times before 
thi» actual plaj commences. In Caoctni's case the same occurs^ 
an4 in. a chorus in Qs^ano's 'Dafne/ <Biond' Aider/ it 
4>ocuis seven times in fifteen bars. Such features emphasize 
the helpiesaiiess and slenderness of resource of these early 
composers. Their idea of artistic methods seems to be at the 
lowest possible standard. The interest of the performances 
must have rested mainly in the novd^ of the whole experi- 
menty and the instinctive feeling that it might lead to some- 
thing. Human beings are often capable of being interested 
iji things which have no intrinsic interest, but suL^i^^cst a vista 
oi" possibilities which excite the imag-jiiation. There is nothing 
particularly interesting in laying a commonplace foundation- 
Stone, but those who take part in tbe function feel that it is 
a symbol and token of the building which is to be reared upon 
ity and the oocasbn takes impressiveness from what it pie- 
figures. So it must have been with the witnesses and audience 
of these infantile experiments. They felt that the line ad(jpted 
was full of possibilities^ and that the foundation was laid on 
ground which was good enough to build upon extensively. 
And it is dear that oomposefs took a hopeful view of the 
sitoatkm &om the eagemeas with which the new line was 
taken up not only in Italy but in various other countries^ 
almost immediately after the first notable experanents had come 
before the world. Many of these early efforts have considerable 
importance in the story of tbe new departure in the line of 
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secular art, bul they are oompktdy omBhadowed by the pro- 
ductions of the remarkable composer who, as early as 1607, 
put a new aspect upon the morement, and so far distanced 
all his contemporaries, that £or some time the whole course o£ 
its progreai teems to be summed up in tua pecnliarlj dariog 
and unique muaical penonaHty. 

Not onfy the powers but iiie tnuning and caqMrlence of 
dandio' llonteverde were conspicuously different Irom those 
of the first secularists. He was a thorout^hly trained musician, 
well i^rouiKled in the mysteries of the contrapuntal church art; 
and had had a long experience of practical musical work before 
he came before the public in the eapad^ which baa ever after 
made him conspicuous in mumcal history. As he was bom in 
1568 he was a man of mature years by the time the ' Nuove 
Mttsiche' had got well under way, and had had plenty of time 
to mature his powers and his vic\\s. It is a matter of some 
moment that he had been for sonie time professional viol 
|dayer in the Duke of Mantua^s band ; for the experience of 
such instrumental music as he had occasion to take part in 
must certainly have been a powerful determining futor in the 
direction d has lieterodoz energies* It was evident that the 
ground on which the orthodox musicians and critics of the day 
found fault with him, even before he lamichetl out into the 
r^ons of opera, was the use of chorda and progressions 
which were at variance with the traditions of choral art. The 
old music of the contrapuntal style was all founded upon the 
idea of what waa anitable to be sung without any iuptrumental 
aocompaniment. Vmoes unaided can only take ceftain notes 
in connexion with others, of which the relative pitch is easily 
remembered or estimatetl. It seems easy enough now for voices 
to take all manner of discords, because all musical people 
have got used to them through constantly hearing instru- 
mental music. But when people had really heard very few 
duoordsy and such only as were accounted for by the 
perrisleiwe of a note which had first been in harmony with 
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its fellows becoming discordant by their moving on, it seemed 
barbarous to expect singers to pitch upon notes which were 
at variance with natural harmony. It was doing violence to 
Imman imtinct to ask a siDger to take a note wkadi msde 
with any otlier given note sn interval wbich jsned opoa the 
nerves. It seemed as difSenlt) theoretically^ to make sore of 
the pitch required for such an interval at a major seventh or 
an augmented fourth, as to ask a man to sing in tune ^vlmt 
was in itself out of tune. But instruments can take mechani- 
caUj any interval whatever. Given the place where the string 
is to he stopped or the paiticiUar key to he strack, there is no 
inherent difficulty whatever in sounding any concdvahle discord 
wUch could he invented. * Monteverde had no douht been 
brought face to face with this fact through his experience of 
viol playing, and as he most frankly of all musicians of his ^ 
time r^farded music as an ait of expression^ and discords as the ^ 
most poignant means of representing humsn feeling, he very 
soon began to rouse the ire of those wlio were not prepared to 
sacriAoe the tesehing of centuries and thdr own fueling of what^ 
really was artistic without protest. To the sensidve critical 
instinct of those who always felt their art and tested it through 
its relation to human voices it seemed like an impertinence 
that lie should presume to write such simple things ss ninths 
snd sevenths without duly sounding them first as conoordsnt * 
notes. It was so completely at variance with tiie whole inten- 
tion of thdr art that it struck them with c o n s t er n ation. And 
well it might, for small as these first steps were they presaged 
the inevitable end of the placid devotional music. The sudden- 
ness of the poignancy which unprepared discords conveyed to 
the mind imj^ied a quality of paseionate feeling which musicians 
hsd never hitherto regarded as vritlun the legithnate scope of 
musical art. They had never hitherto even kwked through 
the door which opened upon Ihe domains of human passion. 
Once it was opened, the subjective art of the church school, 
and the submissive devotionalism of the church composers 
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was bound to come rapidly to an end. Men tasted of tiie 
tree of knowledge, and the paradise of innocence was thence- 
forth forbidden them. Montererde was the man ^vho first 
tasted aod gave his fellow men to eat of the fruit; and 
from the a^eoomita given of the effect it produced upon them 
they ate with avidilf and craved for more. The effect was m> 
complete Indeed, that sacred mode, in order to maintain itsdf, 
had soon to adopt secular manners, and to become either 
histrionic or purely trivial. Monteverde's own instinct seems 
to have led him in the direction of human emotional ezpresaion 
from the first* It seems more likely that he was carried awaj 
hy the impulse than that he was incapahle of learning the rales 
of counterpoint. Tiieie are a good many madrigals by him 
that are quite in the orthodox style, and some of them are 
extremely dull. On the other hand it must be confessed that 
when the impulse was upon him it seemed to intoxicate him, 
and he wrote passages which look rather as if he had taken 
leave of his musical senses. His time of probation was suf- 
ficiently long^ no less than twenty-three years, and his first 
publication of dioral mumc appears to date from 1584. His 
first appearance in the field of the ' Nuove Musiche ' was the 
outcome of his appointment in 1603 as Maestro di Cappelia 
to the Duke of Mantua, in succession to his old master 
Ingegneri. The Duke's son was engaged to the Infanta of 
Savoy, and Montevetde was called upon to write an opera in 
the new style to grace the oocanon. Rlnucctni, the same poet 
who had written the 'Euridice* for Peri, supplied the poem 
for Arianna, wliieh appears to have been produced in 1607. 
Unfortunately the whole of the music except one singular 
fragment has disappeaied, and that has possibly survived owing 
to the great impreision produced by it^ai^ in the parlance so 
oflen met with, 'it moved all who beard it to tears.' This 
fragment, which is the lament of the deserted Ariadne, is 
undoubtedly very remarkable ; as it is not only even extrava- 
gantly at variance with the old traditioni^ and crude in the 
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excess of expression, but it is cast in a form which completely 
prefigures the simple organization o£ the ^ Aria form ' of later 
times— having three definite portions, of which the last is a 
repetition of the first, and the central poftioii a strong oontrut 
hoth in the groi^iig of the essential harmonies and the style 
of the music. To show how strong the departure was, it will 
be as well to point out the more obvious technical peculiarities 
in the fragment, which is usually given as follows: — 
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In the second bar a seventh which is much harsher than 
a dominant seventh is taken without preparation, and the same 
occurs again in the fifth bar* In the eighth bar consecutive 
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filUiB between the mlo voice and the htm are Inu^ly disguised. 
In the eleventh bar a dilTerent seventh from the first is talvcn 
with scarcely a hint of a preparation, and in the tliirteenth 
A disoord of a peculiarly harsh description is not only taken 
in a very ttardiog manner, bat is harped v^on and prolonged 
so aa to prodnoo a apedaUy poignant eftect— a Idnd of atnin 
upon the nerves which certainly miniatend to the exeiteawnt 
of sensibility which is said to have been aroused in the audience 
at the first performance. The crowding of so many features 
which were quite unfamiliar to the audience into such a short 
paMage was like a defiant manifesto. It is the very first surviv- 
ing example of the decisive departure in muiic in the direction 
of nncomproniiiing ca^vcaaion of a secular kind, and from it 
seema to follow oontinuouriy the long story of the devdopment 
of the histrionic branch of art which passed through Monte- 
verde's pupil Cavalli into France, througli a strange and 
interesting phase in the music of the Restoration period in 
England, then arrived at one important crisis in Gluck's 
work, and culminated in the works of Wagner and his recent 
followers. Not leas important tiian its eiqweiaive character- 
istica is the definiteness of the design. The idea of distributing 

definite features of a movement or musical ^voy\i of any kind so 
us to produce the effect of dadgn, crops up now and again 
from early times. For instance, a very fine ^Chanson seculaire * 
of Joaquin, 'Adieu mes Amours' is in the simple form of an 
aria with eotreaponding beginning and end, and a pMWgc off 
contrast in the middle. But men leem to have adopted such 
procedure wiDioot conviction ; and even tiie earlier composers 
of the 'Nuove Muiiche' seem to have had very little idta 
of the value of any organization of the kind. Monteverde's 
fragment, however, completely prefigures the tendency in the 
direction of definite design which later, after many hesitations, 
dommated one branch of art ooiB|ilBtety, and indeed became 
the hane of one period of Italian art. So in the abort compass 
of one UtUe fragment are embodied the qualities which distin- 
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giiished the two great divisions of musical art, namely, those 
which are the first essentials of the purely histrionic composers 
on the one hand^ and those which are the ewentiaU of the 
abstract composers on the other— which have nerer been more 
pronounced than in recent times. 

By a ringolar piece of fortune Montererde hiniaelf put 
on record a version of this very fragment, the complete 
authenticity of which is beyond criticism, by turning it into 
a madrigal, which exists in the set published by him at 
Venice in the year 1620. As a sample of his extraordinary 
▼entnresomeness in choral writing, and of the influence which 
the ^Nuove Mnsiclie' was destined to exert mm this branch 
of art, a portion of this madrigal is worthy of being inserted. 
The daring treatment of the discords and progressions is far 
more conspicuous in the form of choral music, and it is so 
strongly at variance with commonly received orthodoxies for 
such kinds of music, even in modem times, that it is easy 
to sympathize with the aitoniabment of his ooatempoiariet 
when one tees his work in inch a form. 
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Mo D teverde*! tucoen with 'Aiuumft' wu quickly foUowcd 

by a second work of the same kind. His ^Orfeo' was produced 
at the Court of Mantua in 1607, and was published in Venice 
in 1609^ and is preserved in its entirety. We have therefore 
in this case ample opportunity to observe in what directions 
his method differed from and outstripped that of his prade- 
cessQffs. One fact that strikes the attentkm from the outset 
Is the mucli greater importance of the Instruments! element 
in the work. Instead of beginning at once with the vocal 
prologue, the work opens with an orchestral 'toccata/ In 
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his manner of dealing with this prelude, Monteverde shows 
his keen perception of appropriate effect. He had no models, 
hat he evidently felt that the function of such an introduction 
WW to anest the attentkm; and to attain thia he aunply 
made the movement a rugged cacophonous fwahtt off tnimpetoy 
accompanied by a peraistent rateration in the baaa of the 
ground note of the harmony and the ^th above. 
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In such barbarous and characteristic work he ia quite at 
home, and in its way it is a stroke of genius. When he 
attem]^ anything more intrinsically musical^ he is not alwa3r8 
ao aoooessfuL The inatniinental ritomeUo which foUowi the 
toccata Is tfaomii^j cfaimqr and awkwaid, though at the ieine 
tune it is characteristic and definite^ and serves enough ior 
the purpose of ferm when he reiterates it no less than five times 
between successive passages of recitative which are put into 
the mouth of 'La Musica' by way of })rolog^ue. After this 
comes the first act of the drama, with the usual declamatory 
fecitative of the period ; hat, unlike the earlier samplcsj, this 
is not sUowed to go on for long* An extensive chorus is 
introduced with dancings and this in its turn is followed 
hy more instrumental mumc^ and similar procedure is foOowed 
throughout. The degree of variety when contrasted with the 
scheme of the earlier works is very notable. Not only is 
tlie dialogue constantly interspersed with sinfoniasy ritomeUoSy 
clioruses^ and dances, hut the composer endeavouis to get 
variety of effect of a more sublle kind by diveisifying the 
groups of instruments which play the ritomeUos and acoom* 
paniments to the voice. Thus one ritomello is directed to 
be played by two chitarroni and clavicembalo, and two dutes. 
Another by hve viole da braccioj a coatrabasso, two gravi- 
cembalos, and three chitarroni, A long scene for Orfeo is 
accompanied aomelimes hy oigano da legno and dhitarroni, 
sometimes by ^olins, sometimes by cometti and by two double 
harps. In one part there is the accompaniment 'tmm piano' 
for three viols, and a contrabasso. A sinfonia, also ^piau 
piano,' is to be given by viols, organo da U^^no, contrabasso, 
and viol-da^amba. Moreover, the writing for the instruments 
is not mere voice-parts in disguise, but shows a genuine instinct 
for instrumental style. The violins occasionally rush about in 
headlong vivacity, as in the following passage: — 
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The cornetti and double harps have also to bestir themselves 
v^orously in a way which suggests that there must have been 
a considerable amoont of executive talent available aDmngBt 
the perfonnefs. The treatment of the voice-part^ again, shows 
an immense advance on the standaidt of the earlier composers 
in the conception of vocal effect, and makes a considerable de- 
mand on the capacity of the singers. The recitative frequently 
approximates to melody, and the ornamental passages are 
free from the mere mechanical roulades of scale passages 
and formal figures; and are cfaaracteristicaUy deviled with 
variety of detail such as would tax even very efficient vocaUsIs 
in modern times. The passage which combines the most 
extraordinary ornamental passages with some very fine decla^ 
mation is the following solo for Orfeo from the tliird act: — 
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The general plan of the work indicates a high degree of 
inatinct lor geneial effect All the acU end with nuunive 
chorna paaaagea and a dnlonia. The chanute of the mnaical 
J"**^ "* ^ dimrifted. There fa a chorus of spirits with 
echo eliecta, and the last ▼ocal piece is a duet for Apollo 
and Or«BO to he sung as they mount to the heavens, which 
is broad and masculine and very characteristic. The whole 
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work with all its crudity is vivacious with contrivance and 
readiness of resource ; and, considering: the elementiry state 
of the musical dramatic art when it was written, it is one of 
the most astomsbing products of genius In the whole isnge 

of DIUKC* 

The appesfstuse of 'Oifeo' together with the 'BaUo deOe 
ingrate/ which was produced on the same occasion, fneritablj 

established Monteverde's position as the foremost represen- 
tative of dramatic music of his time. He had so completely 
outpaced his fellows, and so unmistakably hit upon the true 
style for histrionic music that he seems for a long time to 
stand as solitary as a mountain peak in a bwland oonntiy. He 
had so completely worked himself away firom the influence of 
the ecclesiastical and madrigal style, that his essential secularity 
seems to have come from a new quarter altogether. But, 
unfortunately, performances on the scale which suited his 
particular gifts were restricted to the fortuitous functk>ns of 
great houses^ such as matrimonial festivitiefl^ and comings 
of age^ and the great ceremonial occarions of political life; 
and he had but few opportunities for the exercise of hie 
powers for many years. The i^reatness of his reputation 
appears to have induced the authoritiis of St. Mark's, in 
Venice, to offer him an unusually high salary to accept the 
pontkin of Maestro di CappelU at that famous church in 1613. 
And his wovk of various kinds was thenceforth connected with 
the inspiring Queen of the Adriatic. Here he brought out 
some very unmadrigalian madrigals in i6ao, among which is 
the version of ' Lasciatenii morire * alluded to above (p. 49), 
In 1621 he produced some very surprising church music for 
an ecclesiastical function in honour of Cosmo II of FlomcCi 
and in 1634 he had a fresh opportunity to write for the stsge, 
and produced a laige work eslled 17 QmbaUmeiitQ dS 7ba> 
eredi e Chnmda* A passage from this woric is so highly 
suggestive of the growth of his dramatic instinct that it 
demands insertion here. 
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The use of the violins in lapidly repeated notet it a 
feature whiefa^ at such a jpciiod^ marki inoit significantly the 
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compoaer't acute sense ol dramatic effect. To audiences of 
those days it must have produced the same effect as a very 
fierce tremolando in modern times. It is not at all unhkely 
that the eBect was Monteverde's intention. It is the first 
known instance of its appearance in mnaicj but alter this 
time 'tremohndo/ as a direction lor instnimental mnsic^ 
becomes tolerably frequent. In a dramatic sense the treatment 
of the hitter part of the passage is cvea more remarkable than 
the mere technical instrumental device. The uncompromising 
throb of the rhythm^ the absolute silence at regular intervals^ 
the obstinate persistenoe of the chord, the dropping away 
of the YitaHty^ lilce a pendulum coming to a standstill, all 
show the intensity and truth of the composer^s inright. This 
particular passage is^ moreover, one which most decisively 
connects the pupil CavalH with the master Moiitcnerde, as 
will be seen hereafter. The example which shows the 
master's influence most conspicuously is given on page 145. 

Ttxd works which followed the appearance of the ^Com- 
battlmento' were somewhat of the nature of parentheses, and 
belonged to different orden of art However, it is difficult 
to pass by such works as the Scherzi Mnmcali which came 
out in 1628; for iii a different and less agreeable way they 
certainly illustrate the tendencies of the time. They were 
probably intended for domestic us^ and may therefore be 
fsiriy oompaied with the madrigals of eaiiier days; but the 
contrast is even painfully in favour of the eariier music, and 
the falling off in artistic qualities, elevation in style, and 
technical interest is almost startling. 

The scherzi an- nearly all for three voices and instruments ^ 
and the style of the music has suqiidons likeness to popular 
tones. They ara light and gay, and illustrate the awakening 
sense of serious musicians to the claims of tune to be admitted 
in artistic music. They also illustrale pointedly the tendency 

towards definite organization in a formal sense, for elaborate 
directions are given for performance. The voices are to begin 
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by singing a verse ; then the instraments are to play a ritor- 
nello, which is different from the vocal music, but about the 
same length ; the voices are then to sing the rest of the 
venes of the poem, and the ritomello to alternate with each 
went till the poem comes to an end. The following are fair 
aamplee of the style, and are notable among other 
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esily iUustrntaons of excessive use of passages in tliiid% sodi 
as are familiar In tihe most trivial modern ItaEan popular 

music. It suggests the possibility that Monteverde himself 
adopted the device (of which it must be confessed he was 
inordinately fond) from the streets! 

The rest of Monteverde^s works seem for the most part to 
have disappeared, thouf^ some of them may yel come to lif^t 
again in a foi^otten comer of some little-known library. He 
produced 11 Rosajo Fioriio in 1629, Proserpina Rapita, a regular 
musical drama, in 1630, and a Mass for St. Mark's in 1631. 
The year 1637 witnessed an event of the very greatest moment 
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in modern musical history. This was the opening of the 
first public opera house in Europe, the San Cassiano in 
Venice, for which Monteverde^s works were natiir&ily in 
much request. He wrote lor the new open bouse & work 
called I/Adone^ about tbe year 1639. Moreover, tbe bouse 
of San Cassiano stood but a veiy iBort tune without a rival, 
for tbe opera bouse of St Mark's soon followed, and iu 
thia Monteverde's *Arianna' was revived, and iwo new works 
of his were presented for the first time, La Nosze di Enea 
con Lamma^ and // Ritomo d'Ulisse, And in 1642 the 
last of bis works of tbe kind, L'lneenmasnone di Foppea, 
was produoed; and in 1643 be died, and was buried in tbe 
Chureb of tbe Fhuri, bavlng assured tbe universal aeceptsnoe 
of the new order of secular music, and cstahlished the 
methods and style which were essentially appropriate for the 
theatre. 

There were many other composers who tried tbeir bands 
at the new kind of art^ and though they sU seem but 
pigmies by tbe side of Monteverde^ they most of them 
provide something to show how the movement progressed. 
According to Delia Valle, the first composer to introduce 
the new style in Rome was Paolo Quagliati, of whom he 
speaks as bis harpsichord master. A work of this com- 
poser's was printed in Rome in 1611, called Cano di 
Fed^ii d'Amare* The title says it was 'lappresentato in 
Roma da cinque vod per cantar soli ed insieme.' There 
are indeed several interesting features in the w ork. It con- 
tainR dueU^, quartets, and other combinations of solo voices. 
It begins with a short prelude^ called as usual ritomello, 
which is floored in two lines; and there are a good many 
indications for special instruments to be used in different 
parts of tlie work. There is the usual amount of recitative, 
and some very surprising ornamental passages for the soloists, 
showing the general diffusion of the taste for vocalization and 
the growing taste for vocal display. 'Strali d'Amore, favoie 
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recitate in Musica/ by Botdietd Botcbetto, made Ha appear- 
ance in Venice in 1618; *La Morte d'Orfeo, Tragicomedia 
pastorale con Musiche di Ste&no Dandi ' appeared in the same 
dtjr in 1619. 

Among the oompoaen who had great rqmtation in the 
early part of the centmy waa Domenico Mazzocchi, who wrote 
daborate madrigals aa wdl aa worka In the new theatrical 

style. His 'Favola/ called La Catena d'Adone, which waa 
printed in Venice in 1626, is suggestive of the tendency 
towards ' tuneyness ' which ultimately led to the absolute 
domination of the opera by the typical ariaa^ and to the 
ezchiaion off the diamatic dement altogether. The incliii»> 
tlon towaida aunple harmoniaation of aunple mdodic pluaaei 
is to be found here in every department of the worlc — in 
a little sinfonia for the third scene^ 




in a 8ix*part chorus of nympha and shepherda^ in part of an 
'aria a tre' lor Yennay Amoie and Adonii^ 
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and in the final chomi: 




Technically the work ia not a whit better than Monteverde'a 
worka of twenty yeara earlier. But it mna more amootfaly, 
partly because there ia so much leaa in it* It ia indeed 

significant, especially through what it lacks. The object is 
so evidently not to make the most of the subject and the 
situation or to interpret the words^ but to supply something 
pleaaant to listen to. Even as early as these works, therefore, 
the tendency of Italian art to drop the hiatiionic and dramatic 
element ia af^parent* 

It ia equally apparent in 'II S'AIeasio, Dramma Muaicale 
posto in Musica di Stefano Landi, Romano/ which appeared 
in 1630. In certain ways, there are signs of advance in 
practical application. There are sinfouiaa with marks of 
esLpieasloa each aa 'pianoa' and 'fortes/ very uncontrapuntal 
dwrosea with much too much of the cheap device of repeated 
notes and other similar features ; which indicate that, aa the 
Italians got to understand their business and develop their 
resources, they took less advantage of the opportunities to 
achieve higher results, than to plot out works on a large 
scale without any real artistic conviction except such aa the 
approval of an inartistic public aopplied* 
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LINKS BETWEEN THE OLD ABT AND THE NEW 

Instrumental music had been tending towards emanci- 
pation long before the beijinning of the seventeenth century, 
though the signs and tokens of its awakening were irregular 
and diaconnected. Composers seem to have been dimly con- 
•dom that the methods of choral muaic were not completely 
satisfying when woids, which gave the due to the moods the 
music expressed^ were absent. The most critical among them 
must have also felt at times that to give passages to instruments 
which were not characteristic of thi ir peculiar aptitudes, or 
to fall short of the full effect that might be obtained from 
them, was to fail to justify their employment. Yet so depcn* 
dent are even men of the highest genins npon the discovery 
and development of artistic methods and principles tiiat even 
the greatest composers of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century failed entirely to write movements, or works on any 
exteniietl scale for instruments, whicli are consistently instru* 
mental in style and construction. They could hvdly have 
made up their minds indeed whether tiiere was a distinct 
problem of music without words at all. Conservative minds 
recognized the formulas of church art as the touchstone of 
good style; and the more reserved natures and such as had 
any sense of personal responsilnlity t(K)k every fresh btep wilh 
caution. This would especially be the case with men of great 
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position or reputation. They would not be sufficiently certain of 
their ground^ and the risk of doing something ridiculous would 
be too greaty especially in -works which they put forward publicly 
as repretenting their aitiatic ideals. This is perhaps the reason 
why instrumeiital style at fiist made most progress in the 
range of domestic music* Tlieie is a great difference between 
making a conspicuous failure in the intimate circle of a man's 
private frieiuis, and couuiiitting an absurdity in the presence 
of a large number of strangers. Even early in the sixteenth 
century, as lias before been pointed out, composers had made 
Gonsidemble progress in the direction of true instrumental 
style and instrumental principles of form in lute music* In 
music lor groups of viois they were persistently misled by thdr 
apparent similarity to groups of voices^ and generally laboured 
too much to produce el^ant voice-parts in disguise for all the 
instruments, and to carry out methods of art which were 
more appropriate to voices. 

Tiie event proved that there were three possible lines upon 
which music in true instrumental s^k nught be achieved* 
One was to continue working on the groundwork supplied by 
many centuries' experience of choral writing, and to manipulate 
* voice-parts' so as to be more suited to instnuneiits, and more 
conducive to instrumental effect. The second was to develop 
and expand the dance forms, and to find out how the various 
instruments could be best used to enforce the rhythmic 'and 
melodic dements in such music; and to discover how to dispose 
several dance movements so as to set off one another by con- 
tracts ai)d ailiiiities. The third was to experiment in season and 
out of season in the unexplored regions of \ irtuo8ity, and to 
make a coherent whole out of passages of brilliaut effect. The 
first course appealed most to the higher type of musicians^ and 
its ultimate outcome was tlie instrumental fugue ; the second 
appealed to musicians whose instbet for instrumental style 
was abnormally acute^ and who were most susceptible to 
rhythm and de^uiteness of iunu; and the third appealed to 
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those who were nofe perforineni thftn composers, and whose 

venturesomeness in the search after effect was only reBtrained 
by the risk of makint^ themselves ridiculous. 

The branch of art in which progress towards maturity went 
iorward inott lapidly by change in the s^le of the details was 
ofgan muflic. It may be sumiiaed that oigaiiista had exoep- 
tkmally finronrable oppottoiiitiea for testing their experiments ; 
and the appointments to important posts being generally made 
to men who were thoroughly well trained in the highest forms 
of art of the older and more solid style, there was less likeii- 
hood of Tenturesomenesa unchecked by developed taste leading 
them into useless and onprofitabie eztrayaganoe. Considering 
the artistic reserve whicib diaracterised their woik, the ipeed 
with wliich organ mnric progressed towards matarity of 
thought and style is very remarkable. For reasons which it 
would take too much space to discuss, some of them also rather 
speculative, Venice took the lead in this branch of art. In 
tiiat splendid roll ol fomoos moaiciana which makes the list 
of the organists and 'chapel masters' of St» Mark's even ham 
tiie fourteenth ce ntury, no names aie more suggestive ^an 
tt»o8e of Andrea Gabrieli, Giovanni Gabrieli and Claudio 
Merulo. Andrea was very much the seidor of this interesting 
group, having been bom about 1510, while Merulo was bom 
In 15359 and Giovanni Gabrieli not till 1557. However, 
Andrea must have been a man of great character and enter- 
prise, and was one of the foremost leaders in the new paths 
which in his time were hardly more than guessed at. The 

basis of most of his work is tlie tradition of pure choral music. 
But it is a point of very great importance to note that in 
transiting choral forms into instrumental terms, composers 
were abnost immediately impdled to make the subjects much 
more definite, and to use them much mora consistently and 
syatemaltcally throughout a wliole work, than had been the 
practice in choral music. In the old devotional music not 
only were the subjects very indefinite, but inasmuch as the 
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words, and the mood suggested by the words, were constantly 
changing, a * subject' which was rather prominent at the 
beginning of a movement was very soon iofit sight of. The 
mimic floated along iodefinitelyj without more intrinsic cohe-> 
rence than the general character and mood euggested. But 
directly men began to oompoee munc without "woide tliey found 
this sort of rambling unbearable. They felt the imperative 
need of some definite musical idea, and of some principle of 
order underiying the successive presentations of the idea, 
Uencej among the fint indications of awakening sense for 
instrumental effect must be counted tbe appearance of definite 
subjects^ and their maintenance throughout the whole of a 
moTement» There had been a good many oompontions before 
Andrea's time (and indeed there were many aftxr) which set 
out as if they were going to be complete fugues, but whose 
composers gave up their oiiginal subjects after the first 
few barsy and took to something dse; just like a person of 
imdeveLoped mind trying to tell a stoiy and forgetting before 
he gets half way througb who the principal chanetera are. 
It was the process of discovering the error of this old way, and 
finding a more satisiat tory way of distributing the successive 
appearances of the principal subject, and the succession of 
keys which ga\'e the best impresdon of orderliness^ that led 
to the completion of the form of the instrumental fugue; which, 
after being perfected as an instrumental form baaed upon 
ancient dioral lines, harked back to dioral music, and in its 
developed form, by lucaiis of unlimited repetition of words, 
became for a time one of the most conspicuous of choral types. 
Andrea Qahheii evidently saw certain essentials of instru- 
mental music quite clearly. In a 'Rioercar/ in the first mode 
transposed, which begins as f oUowSy— 
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he not only maintains the essential prominence of the subject 
ri^t through the whole oi the long movemenl, but he intro- 
duoM it aemal tunes in donUe augmentation in the oonne off 
file movement^ and at the end in otiSnary au^ 
ovei^the last time in the treble as follows : — 
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The device emphasizes the awakening perception of musicians 
to the importance of the * subject^ in instrumental composi- 
tions ; as it suggests its recognition as a text, the reaffirmation 
of which in conclusion gains so much additional weight 
by being put into longer notes. In this respect Andica 
Gabridi was a pioneer of great importance; but not in tiui 
akme. His instinct for instrumental stj^ made lum MSj 
awake to the possibilities, it may almost be said necessities, of 
ornamentation in instrumental music. The unadorned urn- 
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pKcity of the actual essential notes which is appropriate to 
choral music^ when used in instrumental music gives an 
impression of baldneaa. The mere fact that instrumentB are 
capable of dealing eaaily with decorative appliances makes 
them almost necessaiy. This iras becoming patent to manjr 
Gomposen even in the sbcteenth centuy. It has been seen 
that ornamental paasages were almott a matter of course in 
lute music. The more serious surroundings of organ music 
perhaps induced organists to be rather cautious in using them ; 
but neyertheless, in the latter part of the century^ oiganists 
were adopting with quaint deliberation the practice of repre- 
senting essential notes hy ornamental fignre% and filling vp 
gaps with runs; and in these matters Andrea Gabrieli was 
weU to the fore. As an example of the innocent devices which 
were adopted when the decorative part of modem music was 
just bcjginning to come to life^ the opening bars of a canzona 
of his on Crequillon's 'Ung gal berger' may be quoted: — 




When once brought into recognition ornamental passages 
soon pervaded all kinds of instrumental music, Canzone^X 
lioercaiiy and fantasias were all adorned with strange rans and j 
toms} and canti fermi were accompanied by a new kind of 
oounterpoint, in which, though the parts were applied like 
the old voice-parts, the notes were too rapid to be scmg. 
(See p. 85.) There was one form of art, however, which re- 
quires especial notice because exuberant glorification of the 
omsmental was its spedal object^ and because it illustrates 
the utter hdplessness of even great minds when there are no 
solid groimds for aitislic speculation to build upmi. The 

V 3 
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toccata was a piece of music which seems to have been 
recognized as the form in which an organist was to show 
hu fancy and his dexterity. It likely that it was the 

ontoome of early ezperiments in extemporizatbn ; uid com- 
poaeis MMm found that tbey could only attain thdr objects fay 
ignoring the traditions of the old choral style, and devotiiig 
themselves solely to the invention of rapid passages and massive 
effects of souHd. Here again Andrea Gabrieli was in the fore- 
front, and supplied examples which are highly suggestive. The 
following, from a toccata of his, will serve to illustrate tike 
fact that the eariy composers had no idea what to do when 
they began to indulge in runs and arpq^gios. To the henicr 
the run was a run and needed to be notliing more ; and the 
composer merely took any succession of chords which happened 
to be convenient, and added scale passages to taste. 



4S. 
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Scale pas8age9 of this plain description were characteristic of 
the music for keyed instruments in all countries, until the new 
Becular music had gained some maturity^ and had enabled men 
to see that ornaments require some coherent subetratmn of 
chord-progressioM to make them intelligible. The indicaAioiia 
of progrcflB in this ornamental department are to be looked fSor 
in the better organization of the passages in respect of melodic 
contour and successions of chords, variety of grouping and 
phraseology, and aptness to the sentiment or style of the piece 
of music In which they appear. 

Very CGosidenble advance was made even in Andrea Gabrieli's 
lifetime by his younger contemporary Clandio Merulo^ who was 
bom in 1533, liecame first organist of St. Mark's in 1567. 
He was essentially a performer-composer, and expanded the 
form of the toccata in a manner which shows a very remark- 
able sense of virtuosity. He managed to infuse interest into 
his scale passages by manipulating the contours so as to 
present the appearance of definite musical figures; he intro- 
duced a great variety of shakes and ornaments to vary the 
florid element, and built them upon successions of chords 
which are tonally more coherent than the inconsequent pro- 
gressions of his predecessors, who were always hampered by 
the traditions of the church modes. Hc^ moreover, carried 
out a scheme of design which had been vaguely prefigured 
by Andrea Gabrieliy introducing quiety skywly-moving passages 
of imitation or chords as a contrast to the passages of 
brilliancy. The whole aspect of his works is rich in detail; 
bizarre, it is true, but in the main dignified and distinctively 
instrumentaL A toccata of his in F begins with slow notes 
as follows: — 
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It soon warms up with more rapid passages ; as an example of 
which the following may he taken, in which the succesaioo 
of the hannonicii ia peif ectly logical and coherent. 




The passages of definite contour are made to anawer one 
another, and the doae ia elaborated aa foUowa:^ 




One of the strangest things in the musical history of that 
time is that, in spite of difficultiea of communication, oigan 
eompoeition and oigan playing pr ogrea a ed in all ommtriea wy 
lapidly and cm very aimUar Imea. Qnite at the end of the 
aixteenth century and the beginning of the next there were 
great oiganiata all over Europe. There were in Italy Luzzaaco 
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Ltuzzaschi (1545 to 1607), organist and Maestro di Cappella at 
Ferrara, who was looked upon by leading miisici;iiis of his time 
as one of the greatest organists and musicians of Italy ; Giacomo 
Bxignoliy whose dicumstances are unkncywn, but who published 
remarkable oigao murie early in the ■erenteenth oentuiys 
Cristof ano Malvezzi^ who wu Maestro di Cappella at Fbvenoe ; 
Antonio Mortaro at Nowa, Giovamd Gabrieli at Venice^ and, 
greatest d them all, Girolamo Frescobaldi in Rome (1584-i 64 7). j 
In the Netherlands were Ian Piett rzoun Sweelinck of Amsterdam, 
and Peter Comet of Brussels. To England belonged Peter 
Phillips (though his career was mostly Bpent at Soignies in the 
Netlierlands)^ John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons. In Gennany 
were Simon Lohet at Stiittgarty Johaiin Stephani at Liinebiiig^ 
Christian Erbach at Augsburg, Samuel Scheldt at HaUe; in 
Dohemia wus Carolu8 Luytoii at Prague^ and in Lisbon there 
was Maiiut^l Rodriguez Coelho. The similarity of their progress 
in ni( thod seems to iiiustrate the fact that mental activities are 
subject to the same laws as other modes of motion $ and that, 
given the same conditionBy men starting from points which 
are intiinslcaUy identical will arrive at similar mental products 
even without much communication with one another. All 
these admirable artists seem to be moving under the same 
impulses and to be constantly arriving at similar artistic results. 
A fantasia of Peter Phillips or Comet presents the same kind 
of appeaiance In the treatment of the decorative material as 
a toccata of Memlo'Sy with but a sl%ht flavour of the harsh- 
ness of style characteristic ol NorCheni nations ; in the same 
way a canzona by the Italian Brignoli^ in free fugal form, 
shows the same tendencies in respect of tonal qualiti( s and 
natural flow of the harmonies as a fugue by the German Lohet. 
The organists who repr es e nt the average of that time— and it 
was a high one— were all making steady mid similar progress; % 
and the ptinciples whidi underlay their work were the same 
everywhere. But the personal element told in the application 
of the principle and the giants who outpaced their feiluwe 
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througli sheer ioioe of genius supplied the most vivid Ulustrataons 

of the tendencies of their time. 

Two heroes of the craft especially overtopped all their fellows 
in inventiveness and scope. In Auisterdaui Ian Pieterzoon 
SweeUnck held crowds in delighted admiration, and gave an 
impulse to the noUe school of Northern Oiganists which 
readied its ultimate dimax in the person of John Sehastian Bach. 
In the South, in Rome, Giiolamo Fresoobaldi exerted sw^y, 
possibly with greater audiences and with greater advantages; 
and, as far as actual production g;<>cs, achi( viiii:; i^roater results. 
But Sweelinck was considerably the senior; and twenty years 
in mnstCy at a time when the art is moving ahead rajudly, 
is almost as much as a century in idation to other lines of 
human mental activity. Considering the difference of age, 
Sweelinck's hest compositions arouse quite as much astonisb- 
ment as Frescobaldi's. Unfortunately, very few are known : 
and till recently he was scarcely more than a name, highly 
respected, and believed to have been great, on trust, because 
he was the master or inspirer of the great school of Northern 
Organists aforesaid* Such of his works as are now attainable 
ar^ however, quite suffident to establish his personal artistic 
character ; and both his triumphs and his defects throw strong 
and penetrating light upon the evolution of imisiLal iiutlu)iU. 
The mark of Venice is upon him, though probably not on 
account of his having spent any time to speak of in that 
famous centre of the art. He is commonly described as a 
pupil of Zailino and of GabrielL Rut now that some §ew 
facts have come to light about him, it seems but littie likely 
that he could have been at Venice for any time in the flesh, 
however much he was drawn thither in the spirit. He was bom 
either in Deventer or Amsterdam in 1562, his father, Ian Pieter 
SweeUnck^ being organist of the Old Church of the latter place. 
He was thrown upon his own resources veiy early, as his father 
died in 1573, when he was but eleven yean old ; and there 
seems good evidence that he was appointed to the organ at 
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Amsterdam eight years later. The common report that lie 
went to Venice is probably based on the traces of (jiibrieli's 
influence in his organ writing, and on the admiration be pro- 
fessed £or Zarlino. His compositions prove unmistakably 
that he was a performer of a very high ofder; and they are 
marked by the spirit of enterprise and ezperitnent which is 
so conspicuous a feature in the worics of the many great 
composers who were cQiiiicctid uith Venice. That lie wan 
a master of the art of counti rpoint in its later phases is 
proved by iiis four-part psalms, as well as by many complicated 
passages in his instrumental compositions. But the style 
nearly always rings of what was then the 'modernity' of 
the early years of the seventeenth century. Even his vocal 
composlHons present such features as repetition of complete 
phrases, and bold intervals in subjects, which are unlike the 
style of the pure masters of the church choral music. In his 
instrurnental compositions he displays the mastery of well- 
accented polyphony to admiration. The tescture is sometimes 
▼eiy richj and he moves over wide spaces vrith a grand sweep 
of the wings which betokens huge conceptions and readiness 
of resource. But on the other hand, when he ventures out of 
tho raiii^e of artistic methods which he understands, and 
experiments in mere displays of virtuosity or obvious organ 
effects, he often descends from the utterance of great and 
impressive things to little better than babblings of childhood, 
take so many of his fellows, Sweelinck was often bewihiered 
when he set out on excursions in scale passages* Sometimes 
they are introduced with a spasmodic splutter, which subsides 
before it has got any wny on, and leads to nothing whatever. 
At other times there are whole pages of aimless scale passages 
like those of Andrea Gabriel i, accompanied by equally aimless 
successions of chords. When he had a fugue-subject or a 
canto f ermo to ke^ him steady, there seems to be more 
sense in liis decorative exuberance, but he did not leem to 
think it necessary, at all times, to have anything beyond the 
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panafes to attnct and letain afttentknu He Iiaa alao to 
pay for liia tementy io other ways. As a fuAonB player 
he evidently tried all sorts of experiments on his auditors; 
among which stand conspicuous some tricks in ' echo ' ' 
effects with differeat manuals, which are aiogularly 
The ioUowing irom a ftintaaia in C will aem to ahoir the 
manner of such ventures: — 




And it may be fitly mentioned in paning that 'echo' effecti 
mmt have been very popnlar^ ton not only are there tiro 
'Fantanaa in the manner of an Echo' in the dender nmnber 
of his known compositions, but similar echo experiments are to 
be met with in all branches of instrumental music of that time 
and a little later, and even in a few choral compositions such 
as those by Orlando Lasso. Yet these comparative failures of 
Sweelinck are but aide-lighta ilkiatrating the human qualities 
which were one ewmtial part of his greatness. Hia aim ia 
generally to carry oat some idea which will lay hold of his 
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audience^ in grand lines of general effect. A favourite device, 
and one which shows the instinct of the performer, is to begin 
with a umple subject and accompany it with quiet and equal- 
pociiig painges: — 



4*. 




r f r A f 
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i 



then by degrees to introduce quicker and quicker note8| in- 
Gieasuig in elaboration till matters come to a crisis: — 




then to begin afresh at a quieter level with new features, and 
to make matters warm and busy in some new way : presen t in g 
the mbject in new lights, 

Sz. 80. 



sometimes in augmentation and inveislon, and making the 

network of ideas crowd together more eagerly as the move- 
ment proceeds and rolls into the final close, in which wildly 
whirling passages are prolonged while the final chord establishes 
the complete circuit of the work. 

Such is the scheme of those works of liis which are most 
completely successful^ such as the Fantasia above referred 
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to, which ifl probably the first organ fugue on a grand scale 

known to history. Such, again, in a kindred department, is 
the fine fantasia called *Ut re nii Fa sul la,' which stands aa 
No. 1x8 in the collection called Qif«e» Elizabeth^ s Vtrfftnai 
Booty to which further reference must be made later. The 
impresnon which Sweeiinck makes in the atoiy of the music 
of his time is a very imponng one* Owing to his ventuie- 
someness his style is not by any means consistent; but in 
the movements in which he is venturesome only within the 
bounds of nu t liods which he understands, he movts u itii 
weight and dignity which justify his pre-eminence in bis own 
lime and the honourable prominence of being the first great 
representative of the Northern achool of oiganistSy wlio were 
the finest in the world. 

But even more pre-eminent in his time, the foremost of 
organists, and one of the must interesting musical personalities 
of all ages, was Girolaino Frescobaldi. There seems to have 
been a glamour about him, as there w^is about Lasso^ which 
has lasted on and prevented people from ascertaining the 
obvious facts of his life till quite recently. Even the date 
of his birth seema to have remained a mystery for several 
hundred years, though any one could have seen his baptismal 
certificate at Ferrara, which settles the matter in favour of 
the year 1583, making him a little over twenty years younger 
than Sweeiinck. He has commonly been reported to have 
been a pupil of Francesco Milleville> a Fenrarese who became 
oiganist of Yolterra. According to Frescobaldi himadf, 
Luzzasco Luzzaschi was his master, which seems likely 
enough, as that fiimous musician was organist of Ferrara 
Cathedral. He is said to have travelled to Belgium about 
1608, where he published a set of madrigals, and where it is 
thought likely he came across Peter Phillips and Comet. His 
own reputatbn was by that time very great, and it was in the 
aame year that he was appointed oiganist of St. Peter's in Rome, 
in succession to FasquinL He continued in this important 
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postj drawing crowds to hear his performances, till 1628, 
when he went for a time to Florence to be organist to the 
Grand Duke of Tuacany, Ferdinand II. In 1633 returned 
to Rome, and leanmed bia place at St. Peter'a. In the laat 
year of hia life he ia a^d^ for unexplained reaaona^ to have 
been organiat of St, Lorenzo in Monttbus; and he died in 
1644. 

His works for organ and cembalo are the most important 
of all such works produced in the early part of tlie century^ 
and they cover a good deal of groand., Freacobaldi ahowa a 
great inclination for apeculalive enteipriae; but he wae endowed 
with auch a high degree of artiatic taate and judgement that 
it very rarely led him into extravagance. Considering the 
time \\liiM he lived, it seems very remarkable that he could 
maiutaiu auch a consistent individuality of style, and an eqiial 
level of genuine interest, throughout long works for a single 
instrument. Moreover^ the interest ia rarely aioused or main- 
tained by mere superficial virtuority. With him the art passes 
out of the range of such barren and uncertiun productions as 
the early toccatas; and he generally aims rather at interesting 
the intelligent than at astonishing the crowd. Wlien he is 
in the mood for astonishing any one, he prefers to astonish the 
ezperta. There is but little trace of modal restriction in his 
work^ but he maintained the methods of part-writing which 
were derived from the old choral styl^ and was remarkably 
successful in transforming the 'voice-parts' into an instru- 
mental style. His fugues are for the most part in livelier 
style than the slow, smooth, liowing long notes of earlier 
masters, and more instinct witli rhythm. As an example of 
one of hia lively aubjecta the following from the second book 
of toocataa may be taken s — 



aB.ai. 
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Freicobaldi's fugues are probably the earliest wUch con- 
sistently show the organization of the modem fugue, with the 
regular exposition, episodes worked upon subordinate or 
'oounter' subjecti^ and well-maintained variety of twatmrnt 
of CMCfitiiil featiim* Hit vivackrai fiuicy ii ■ometiiiiei ibown 
in very chancteriitic experiments in rfaythniy as, for example^ 
the f ollowi ng from the FM BMeaU t — 

Bz. 8S. 




Sus, 



He also ventures occasionally upon extreme and cnriooi 
diromaticismBj which do not alwayi aeem to spontaneooa to 
modem can as the other features off his work. 



.Ex. 63. 




B4. 




In his canzonas and capriccios he shows great scope of inven- 
tion. For instsnoe^ in the canssona No. $ from the Libro U 
dS ToeeaU (1657) he hegms with tlie subject in | tun^ — 



[. 88. 



SEES' 
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and after fourteen ban oomei to a doee, and begina a new 

treatmeDt of the subject in | time: — 



a.' I J J J I J . 



Then he takes up an ingenious Tariation of the subject with 
a new^ lively counteiwbject, in ^ time, — ^ 




yet another wiation d the mbjeet in a nune flowing style. 




Then, after a while he changes back to -4 time^ and after giving 
occasional references to his subject, comes to an end vnth a 
passage brilliantly and richly woven of semiquaver figures - 




A 

m 



This passage la additionally interesting aa prefiguring prooesaea 
naed by Bmrtehude and J. I8L Bach, An fllnatiation of the 
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forDier's expansion of Frescobaldi's device wUl be found oo 
p. 122; a yet further expaoaioii by J. S. Bach will be 
fbimd at the end of the first part of the weU-known paasa- 
ca|^ m C ndnor. The device of frequently changing the 
rhythm and time-aignatiire is a great favourite with Fr eaco - 
baldly though there are hardly any words to mark changes of 
speed except an occasional * adasio.* But it is clear on the 
face of it, and from the important preface to the toccatas of 
1614, that aknr and quick motiona are meant to he foeely 
interchanged, Hia love of preaenting variations of hia subject 
is very marked. Among remarkaUe examples are the eapriodos 
on the Bergamaaca and ' hi Oirohneta ' in the Fiori MusicaK, 
and the capriccio on 'Ut re mi fa sol la' in the first book of 
capriccios published in Venice in 1646, which, in general plan, 
resemble the canzonas above described. He not only uaes 
the device in large work% but in the abort piecea which woe 
evidently intended as interludea in the church aervice; in 
which he takes the phdnaong of the Maia^ aueh aa the Kyrie, 

sx. eo. 

^ ~ ^-^ ^ gj-J 

Kj » m m m tit 9 ]•• m i » 

and weaves around it an intricate networic of contrapuntal 



devices 
iB.ai. 
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His sense for tonality seems remarkably keen, and he even 
uses the relations and contraBts of keys as a basis of gystematic 
detigD^ in a manner which leema to anticipate the perception 
off modem tonality by the greater part of a century. For 
instancy in a Ricercar from the FloH MutieaU, he begina 
with the ffollowing slow Bubject, — 




which is successively taken up by the other parts till it gets 
into the han. Onoe in the bass, it continues to be reiterated 
in that part lor the rest of the movement, but at oonstantly 
changing leveb in the scale, thereby maidng a prolonged 
sequence. The modulations induced are singularly systematie. 
In the first half of the movement a complete circuit is 
made illustrating sharp keys in the following order: — 
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In tlic second half a reverse circuit illustrates flat keys in 
the following order, — 

9k, 




bringing llie muaic back to tiie original key^ wUch ia bappiljr 
oonfimed by a tonic pedaL A parallel eacperiment will be 
found in Dr. John BulPs treatment of the *Ut re mi fa sol la' 

form described oii page 92. The indications for the use of 
pedals are very rare, and it cannot be ascertained nitli any 
certainty whether Frescobaldi wrote special passages for them. 
There ia a toccata in lAbro IJ (1637) in whidi a aeriea of 
very long holding notes in the bass petvata thiongfaouL 
The implication seems to be that some other derioe than the 
pedals so familiar in modem times was used for holding down 
the notes. 

Besides liis solid and spacious fugues, canzonas, toccatas, 
and rioercari for the organ, he produced a considerable quantily 
of smaller works for ccmbab. The most important of theae 
are in the two collections published in 1637 for 'cembalo ed 
organo,' wluch comprise interesting and daborate eacaroples 
of balletU, correnti, passacaglias, ciaconas, and gagliardi ; and, 
most important of all, several sets of variations called, in the 
collections, partitas, which are written on such various themes 
as a madrigal of Arcadelt's, an * Aria detto Balletto,' an ' Aria 
detto la Frescobalda/ U'Aria della Romaneses*' In all theae 
there is an «Ievation of treatment whidi, notwithstanding the 
Inevitable difference in style and technique, shows a kindred 
artistic spirit to the modem Brahms. Great as his popularity 
seems to have been^ he evidently works from his own artistic 
Standpoint without condescension to the uointelligent, endea- 
Touiing to work out his artistic cono^tbn without stint of 
resource or attempt to mince hard sayings. He standa 
completdy apart from the aecolarists who were developing 
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the Nuove Muaiche^ and has but Uttle in common with them. 
Their aim was to devebp a new brandi of art quite inde- 
pendent of Hie traditions and methods of the oU style; while 
he was fbranost among those who linked the old art with the 
modern^ by adapting the meHiodB wfaidi had been developed 
in Uie preceding centuries to the requirements of a great and 
dignified branch of iustrunieutal music. 

Before proceeding with the diacnasbn of the Oigan Music 
of the successors of Frescobaldi^ a ver^r smgnlar parenthesis 
requires attention, partly because it had hut little bearing on 
the ultimate tendendes of the new secular style, and partly 
because it stood in the same relation to the old style as the 
<)r^ati music of this transitional period. Botli Swieliiuk and 
Frescubaldi had contributed their share to the music of the 
lesser keyed instrument commonly known as the 'cembalo' 
in Italy, and the viiginals in England, But it was in the 
latter country that muac for the domestic keyed instniments 
was specially cultivated about this time. The elaborate nature 
of some few of the pieces in MidUner's MS. Collection (which 
dates from at least as early as 1565) shows that music for 
domestic keyed instruments had begun to assume the lineaments 
of an independent branch of art in this country at a very eaiiy 
date; and the amount of music for viiginals which was pro- 
duced here about the beginning of the seventeenth century is 
positively prodigious. The greatest collection of all is that known 
fancifully as Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book, a very beautiful 
MS. preserved at the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. Over 
twenty English composers are represented in this volume alone ; 
and besides this, there is Benjamin Coeyn^s virginal book 
containing nine^-eight pieces by various composers, and Will 
Foster's containing over seventy pieces, both of which are at 
Buckingham Palace; also the dainty little volume called 
Lady Nevile's Book, which contains forty- two pieces, all by 
Byrd (and all written before 1591); and the famous Farthenia, 
winch was the first book of such music printed in Eoglandj 

o 3 
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and cootaiiMi the daintksfc work of Byid, BuU, and Orlando 
Gibbons. 

These oollectioas r epresen t an enormons nmnber of nolo 

movements of various kiiids, which throw a flood of light 
on the ideas of composers about instranKMital music at 
that time. The most obvious forms are the dance-tunea, 
Tsiy staid and discreet in character^ and by no means 
oatentatioiialf iliytfamic. Such ave the pavans, galK«wf«j 
conente, allemandcs. Then there are arrangements of vocal 
pieces, ecclesiastical and others — there are preludes, which 
arc in most cases mere successions of chords serving as the 
substratum for scale passages, and such rapid and brilliant 
devices aa the dexterity. *ol the performers and the inexpeneoce 

^ol oompoaen In such matters could extend to. More impoc^ 
tant than these are the fsntasisSj which take many shapes — 
some of them being long and elaborate fugal movements, 
some complicated structures after the manner of the toccatas 
of the Italian organ composers. And, most important and 
most numerous of all, the sets of variations on ecclesiastical 
canti fermi, dance tune^ and popular tunes of the day, audi 
aa ^John, come loss me now/ *AU in a garden gnen/ 
*0 miatrcaa myne,' 'The woods so wild/ 'Put up thy dagger. 
Jemmy/ 'Bonny sweet RoUn,^ and so forth. 
. There were many reasons why variations should have been ; 

/'so profusely cultivated by the composers of those times. No | 
means nor system had yet been devised for constructing a | 
movement ol any extent, except upon contrapuntal prindplei 
of some sort. And even in tills delibentely-moving country 
compoaers were beginning to be conscious that fugal methods 
did not cover the whole ground of possible instrumental music. 
Dance movements and song tunes were too short; and repeating * 
them over and over again, except as accompaniments to actual i 
dancing, was not a satisfactory artistic procedure. But they \ 
were ciqpable of being expanded by fiUu^g them full of copioas 
ocnamentSy and the rqietltfam of either dances or song tones 
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became infedligible when vaiietjr was attained tiy maa^Q- 
lation of detuL Ck>inpoeen <fid not for a long while 
find out the device of making the same tune or * theme* 
appear in different liglits, so as to make studies of different 
aspects of the same story under changing conditions^ as in 
Robert Browning's Emg and the Book, It took a Jong 
probation of artiitie cnlture to mliae snob a conceptioD^ and 
It waa as yet quite alien to thor view of art For the moat 
part they were too near the beginning of things to give 
their attention to much more than details. The question 
of moods and emotions, especially in instrumental music^ was 
but dimly and rarely discernible. Moreover, in these ewiy 
dayty intricaciei and ingenuitiea of a tecbnical land were 
almoat inentaUe^ becanae oompotera were ao limited in their 
range of harmony and modulation. The greater, part of 
their hannoHv congisted of diatonic common chords, for 
chromatic harmunies and complicaud discords had not yet 
dawned upon them as either attainable or desirable. Formal 
tune they hardly leoognbed as a factor in art at all. So 
they were driven back on all aidea upon technical devicea 
aa the nudn aoorce of intereat$ and technical ingenuitiaa in 
writing variationa amounted mainly to dimaifying the contra- 
puntal accompaniments of the tune which served as the basis 
for the variation. The most meciiaiiical variations amounted 
to little more than adding counterpoint in first, second, and 
tliird apedea to the tun^ which aerved aa canto fermo; for, 
though oonnterpoint was adopting new Inatnunental mannera^ 
the prindplea of ita application remained the aame. The 
composers of finer quality found means to apply their various 
contrapuntal devices to purposes uf general effect; and they 
unconsciously gravitated in the direction of rhythm and de&> 
nitely figurative treatment of the aoooinpanyiiig parta. Aa 
in the oigan muaic of thia time^ the ateady pn i gitaa from mere 
mechanical acale-paaaagaa to free and varied muaioal flonridiea 
ia eaay to trace^ almoat alcp by alep— and the tnmdtion may 
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be oompuedy at anilogous, with tbe much eulier truiaitioii 

from counterpoint of single different specieB to actual florid 
counterpoint. While the use of rapid passages had only 
come into existence for less than a century, it was no wonder 
that compoaen were puzzled how to deal with them; but 
the more they need them, the better they grew to andentand 
bow to mould them into musical figufCSy and to fit them on 
to progreasiona of harmony which had artistic and iatrillgihir 
reasons for existence. Elxcellent illustrations are afforded by 
the later composers of the Elizabethan period. A comparison 
between the following passages from Famabjr's variations on 
'Tell me, Daphne,' and Andrea Gkbrieli's toccata quoted on 
page 68, will be sufficient to show the n^idtty and character 
of the progreas made. 




i 



c. at. 
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But though progress was made in grouping the rapid noteiy 
and making tbem more artlsdcaUy coherent, there is little to 
be found of types of the formulas of accompaniments, repeated 
notes, arpeggios, and broken or sophisticated octaves, which 
are so familiar in modern music. This was partly owing 
to the fact that direct rhythm is so conspicuously absent from 
theae early oompositionSy and that mere snccessions of chords, 
such as arc neoessaiy to rhythmic music, were not congenial 
to thor composers; and partly to the fact that they stiU pre- 
ferred ornamental passages constructed mainly on the principle 
of conjunct motion, which was the tradition of the choral 
music to which they were habituated, and the true basis of 
all their counterpoint. 

But, nevertheless, the rare examples of arpeggio passages, 
broken octaves, repeated notes, and various formulas of laind 
notes "which are devised on the basis of chords, are the 
moat prominent featmes which show any tendency in the 
direction of modem bstramental s^ in the nigmal music 
of the time. There is an exceptionally large amount of 
such features in Benjamin Cosyn's virginal book ; and the 
greater part of it is in the works of Dr. John Bull, whose 
instinct for genuine instrumental effect almost amounted to 
genius. As these features are very important in tracing the 
evolution of this branch of art, it vntt be wdl to give several 
exampks. The following is from his variations on* Aa I went 
to Walsingham/ which i^peais in Quern BUzabeth*$ Vhyhuil 
Book as well as in Cosyn'a odiectkm : — 
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In the Mme set of Tariatkmiy whicb n exoeptioiudly rich in 

ventures anticipating instrumental e£Eect8 of much later date, 
occurs also a singular example of rapidly repeated notes: — 



JLTL 




A much more musical experiment, which, however, is quite 
m fai removed from the contrapuntal methods^ it the fdUowag 
finmi the Mune wi of variationt : — 



BB.TO. 
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II the pieces in this collection to which Benjamin Coayn's 
own name is attached are his compositioD, it implies that he 
was a great admirer and imitator of Dr. John Bull; it has 
even been suggested that they may really be by the latter, 
and tfaey contain passages which. In respect of mere ingenuity 
in contriving brilliant passages suitable for two hands upon 
a key-board, are quite worthy of the famous virtuoso. As 
examples, the two following excerpts from a ground to which 
the name of Benjamin CSosyn is appended are noteworthy: — 

aB.n. 




BuU's YariationB called 'The King's Hunt' in Forsier't 
Vwgmat Book (altogether a different work from that in * Queen 
Eliiabeth's Book') must also be recorded as exceptionally full 
of aotidpatkms of modem instrumental style. 

These singular anticipations of genuinely instrumental pro- 
cedure are, however, very rare in any music of the period; 
and the majority of the English composers for the virginals 
preferred to apply contrapuntal methods with such modifications 
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as appemd tuitabk to the neoeanties of the aitnatioa* As has 
before been mentbiied, the ^rt^of^wnting^vui^^ amomited 
for the mott part to little mofe than the addition of TariooB 

kiiids of counterpoint, in the form of runs as well as figures, 
to a single-part subject. And this was the case in other forms 
of art besides Variations. Indeed Tallis* * Felix namque ' of 
1562 in 'Queen Elizabeth's Book»' aad several of the pieces 
in MuUiner's Collection (see p. 83), such aa <Te per oibem 
terranun' hy Redfotd, ^Gloria tibi Domine' by Bfytheman, 
Dr. John BuU'a master and prototype, and ^Fdiz namqne' 
by Farrant, show that composers went to woik ddiberstely 
to add parts to the canti fermi, in a free instrumental style 
of counterpoint, on precisely the same principles as had 
been practised in choral music- for centuries. There were, 
however, forms of art which showed progress of develop- 
ment in the modem direction, and of these one of the 
most canons and sogsgestive is that often descrthed as 'Ut 
re mi fa sol la*; in which the first she notes ol the scsle 
are taken in long notes and repeated over and over again, 
with the accompaniment of infinite variety of oontrapimta] 
devices. The use of the formuhi was as universal for a time ai» 
the use of the tune of * I'homme arme,' as a canto fermo, from 
Dufay to Carissimi. The form serves as a kind of connecting 
link between the variation form and the fugue. It differs from 
the usual form of variatbns, beeanae the group di notes spreads 
over a much smaller space. It dillers from the fugue by 
reason of the much less artistic and syrtematic oiganization. 
In fugue the recunences of the subject are intermittent, and 
are varied by episodes which have a distinct function in the 
general scheme. Whereas in the *Ut re mi fa sol la/ the 
r^urrences of the formula are almost incessant, and are regu- 
lated by no such laws as regulate the recurrence of subjects 
in the fugue* But this characteristic lends itself in some 
degree to more individual originality in the manner in which 
the formula is picaented; <nd the devices employed show 
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the var3ring degrees of artistic sense in the composers very 
effectually. The commonplace composers are <X)nteDt with 
reiterating the formula at the same pitch, but the more 
inveDtiye and eaterphaiiig composers resort to veiy ingeniout 
dencei to enhance the iotercat of the prooeedingt. For 
imtance^ William Byrd, in one of his exampliai in the Vk$mal 
Book, starts the formtila in imgukr notes, thereby giving it 
the chancter of a musical subject : — 





As the movement proceeds he introduces the formula in slowly 
tramping semibreves io the treble, and presents it in a series 
ol sequences which rise by degrees through nearly thirty bars, 
wnmning up to an czceUent climax. Then the formula is 
given in the bass with a rapid verBion of it in quavers as an 
accompaniment, making a very animated effect: — 
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Then theie comet a change of tone to J, and the fomrala ia 
preaented in ▼arioua new lights^ the ▼ariona Ibrmi chasii^ 

one another in a sort of merry banter, ending in a coda. 
In another specimen by the same composer the formula is 
presented in zigzag, which makes quite a musical figure^ and 
lends itielf to varioui ingenioua devices* 



Sx. 76. 




An example by John Bull is one of the most curious ex- 
periments in all the old ▼irginal mueicy aa each presentation 
of the fonnubi la given at a different level, indndi^ the 
moat miuaiial modnlationa. It Jaepm hy going from G to E 
and hack again in the tieUe^ then from A to then from 
B to G|, then from Db to Bb, and so on. The following 
example will illustrate the kind of subtlety with which be 
achieves an enharmonic transition : — 




The process of marching up and down is continued till the 
key of F is arrived at, a minor seventh above the starting 
point Then, with a subtlety of perception in respect of tonal 
effect which waa hardly to be expected at such an earfy 
date^ the principal key of G ia misaed out; and the lonmda 
ia talcen np in Al' in the hasiy marchhig vp and down sa 
before, rising each time a tone^ and tlieiefore a aemitQiie 
Idgher than in the previous circuit: the successive initial 
points being A^, Bi', £^ and F|, from which the 
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principal key of the moTement is lemmied. Then there ate 
changes of time, and the composer indulges in some of his 
favourite ingenuities in cross accents (Ex. 77), while the treble 





p J ^ 


1 








-I' |.J . 









marches up and down four times at the same level, thereby 

happily re-establishing the tonality of the principal key which 
had been so effectually obscured by the previous proceedings. 
As a piece of speculation the whole composition is carried out 
with remarkable ingenuity, and the idea of setting the balance 
right by reiterating the formula in the principal key at the 
end ifl a strikiog instance of eariy instinct for tonality, and 
the Jostness at that particolar moment of John Ball's jii4ge- 
ment. There is also a fine example by Swedinck m the same 
collection which illastrates his remarkable instinct for general 
effect in much the same manner as his fugal fantasias already 
described (p. 75). The treatment in this form of art, as in 
the movements based on canti fermi, was necessarily rather 
contrapuntal. In other forms graces played a conspicuous 
part. Indeed, the instramental composers from the beginning \ 
of the seventeenth century rejoiced in glidei^ trilli^ mns, tuns, 
and omamental devices of all sorts, moch as a Highhmd piper 
docs still ; and any man who had any dahns to virtaonty felt 
it a kind of obligation to decorate, enliven, and adorn the plain 
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tolMtntuin of any dance tone or other piece of niiiric choMB 

tor performance on the virginals with all the skill that he could 
display in such adornments. Very interesting and curious 
examples of such work are Peter Phillips' arrangements of 
madrigals by Laaso^ Marenzio, and others, which show his 
ideal of the proper way to tuni choral pieces into effective 
inatrumental pieoea. A few ban of Luca Maienzio*a 'Coal 
manre,* and the oofreaponding ban of Pliillipa' amngemenl, 
will be anfieient to ahow the chancter of auch woric ^— 




M J 




'I I ^ ]T71*f s f i I J 



4«u 



The Preludes, which are so numerous in these early collec- 
tions, consist of little more than strings of runs and ornaments 
and occasional arpeggios based on more or less incoherent 
successiona of chords. As music they generally appear com- 
pletely banen to modem aenie. The same ia the case when a 
prognunme is specified. Both Byrd and nesoobaldi attempted 
battle pieces^ and it ia doubtful which of the two auoceeded 
in appe&nng the more childish. 
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The fdllowiiig is part of a 'Capriocio aopra la Battaglia ' by 

Frescobaldi : — 

Xx. 80. 




i 




The foUowing is part of the battle piece^ by Byrd^ in Lady 
Nevile*8 Book ; — 



81. 




Th« FlnteB and the Drwine. 



m 




There 11 a work in the Vtrgindl Booh deecribing varioua etates 
of the atmoephere by Tomkfaifl, which is only a UtUe less 

infantile because he resorts to contrapuntal devices. The 
most successful example of this kind is Byrd's ^ Bells,' a large 
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propoftum of which repmente very pretty bauj, and imwiril 
perceptkm. The idea of hdl monc haa become diaoedited 
tiuough the Tain habblinga of empty-headed nrasic makcn^ 
but Byrd here shows that aomething may be made of it. 

The idea suggested is of a couple of big bells ringing slowly 
and persistently in the bass, and being joined by all sorts 
of little peals which make profuse variations of rhythmic 
caunteipoiiit with the big bella and with themaelvea. 





I - • -• W ^ i r= 

he. 


1 —i \ 1 








^1 ' I 



r J 



There la a aort of imioeent gaiety abont the invention whidi, 

barring a good deal of superfluity, succeeds on the whole 
admirably because it treats the matter \*'ith contrapuntal 
methods which Byrd well knew how to apply with artiatic 
effect. 

Of worka or movements belonging or approaching to the 
Sonata type there ia no trace in all there eaily ooUectiona. 
Compoaen had hardly b^gnn to think of 'Snbgecta' in the 
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modem sense. One part at a time was the boundary of 
their imagination ; and they were only beginning to recog- 
nize that change and contrast of key could be used as a 
means of structural effect* They were evidently pleased with 
the effect of repeating a phrase at a different level, whh 
•eqnenoea and simple modii]atioQ% aoch as from minor to 
relatiTe major, and ^ce ven^ but they regarded auch 
things mainly as iaolated facta. Indeed llie whole of the 
methods, principles, style, technique and material of the 
most important type of abstract instrumental music had yet 
to be thought out almost from the beginning. The early 
Virtual music therefore leans more towarda the old order of 
art than towarda the modem. It ia a oonapiciiouB fact that 
neaiijr all the greateat wiitera, aoch aa Tallya, Byrd, Modey, 
FhOlipa, Swedinck, Oriando Gibbona, were great refneaentativte 
maatera of the old choral style, and that tfaek choral worka 
present very slight deviations from the purest form of the 
ancient art. In such matters thvy were whole-hearted in their 
attachment to the old traditions, and it seems to follow that 
they judged their artistic products, even in instrumental music, 
by the high standard ol the earlier time. The influence of 
the atyle of the experimentera in the'Nnove Muaicbe^ ia haidly 
to be found in any of the Ylf|§^nal and Organ Mnalc of the 
time. The responsible maatera moved wHh deliberation and 
circumspection, and such of their works as maintain a close 
connexion with the traditions of the older choral art, in respect 
of part-\VTiting and the siniplo diatonic motion of parts, have 
the highest intrinsic qualities. In this line Orlando Gibbons 
ahinea at hia best. *The Lord of Salisbury his Pavin/ and 
the 'Fantaata of foore parte' in the PmikemOf are among 
the beat tidnga in thia peculiar bianch of artj and not 
leaa remarkable are aome abort Fandca of bia in Cos^^i's 
book, winch are entirely unknown to the world. Byrd, 
in the main, presents an ((jually lofty standard; though 
he has not the same warmth, and tenderness. He was 

rAJuiv H 
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n\ infinitely prolific, Irat indined to be angular and capridons, 
and orer-ingeniou8. But in his bouI there was a great fund of 
genuine musical gensibility. and a touch of mysticism, of which 
he would not let the world see too much. One of his most 
perfectly ddightful piecea is in Lady Nevile's book, whidi 
is of as eady a date as 1591. In this collection he seems 
sometinMS In a gentle and tender vein, and sometimes even 
playfdly as in the 'Batteil'; as though he laid aside the 
severity of his views as an artist out of oonddenilion for 
the lady for whom the book was made. In contrast with 
these is Giles Farnaby, of whose work examples are given 
on p. 86. It is for the most part singularly modem 
in feeling; the tone is wann and genial, and the texture 
free from archaism. He even indulges in little movements 
on the ssme scale as Sonffa withoui Vfordt, wfaidi are full 
of quaint charm. But of all the English Instrumental 
composers of this time Bull In some ways looms largest. There 
is something uncanny about him. His powers were very com- 
prehensive indeid, for when he chose he could wield the 
resources of the contrapuntal style as well as any man. But 
it is mainly as a speculator in virtuosity that he takes such 
unique rank* His instinct in the direction of brilliant e&cts 
was so abnoimal that he antldpated some of the devices of 
modem pianolorte muslc^ such as manipulations of arp^iosy 
hy the greater part of a century, as has been pointed out 
above (p. 87), but his taste and standard of ideas were very 
uncertain. When he is busy with virtuosities he is often 
utterly empty; and this may have been the reason why com- 
posers of his time so rardy endeavoured to adopt the devices 
he invented or the style they represented. Then after his tame 
circumstances were not favourable, and lo it comes about that 
there is a gap between his speculations in a quasi4»rmonic 
style of figumtion and the true harmonic style of later times. 
For the cultivation of music for the domestic keyed instru- 
ments fell off considerably after the first quarter of the 
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seventeenth century^ and attention was transferred to music 
for strings. So BuU's enterprising experiments led to 
nothing for a long^ while, and by the time a similar lmj)ulse 
arose later the aspect ol the art had greatly changed; 
and the met of the arpeggio were made to senre lor 

Bull, in his weakest momentK, had not 

thoni^t of. 

After IVeooobaldi'e time Italy eoon ceased to be the 
headquarters of organ music. The attention of the ablest 

composers was attracted in directions which were almost 
incompatible with tlie prodiiction of weighty and characteristic 
works. The musical pubUc, such as it was, had no taste for 
a severe style, and though a certain' number of eomposeis 
were sufficiently efficient as mnsicians to write fluent contra- 
puntal works, the tendency of organ music was rather in 
the direction of deteriorotion than advance. Germany, on 
the other hand, sprang into extraordinary activity, and 
became the centre of artistic progr^s in this branch of 
art throughout all its most prosperous days. Organ music 
may indeed be said to be ttie iirst branch of art in which 
Germany nascrtcd herself as .an independent musical nation; 
and even the great achievements of her composers in the lines 
of choial musifi^ which were among the greatest glories of 
the eighteenth century, were arrived at through the adaptation 
for vocal purposes cl the style they had evolved for oontni* 

puntal organ works. 

The fearful havoc caused by religious wars in ttie earlier 
part of the seventeenth century had almost crushed music 
out of Qermany, But by the middle of the century the worst 
of it was over, and the de^ religious fervour which was 
ehameteristie of Teutons found vent in various new fbims 
of religious music And inasmuch as the ocganists were leaders 
in the revival of this art, and choral music was rather back-> 
ward in the Protestant parts of the countrj^, it seems as 
though all the healthiest eneigies of German composers of 
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the tinie weie cawraaed in oomposing mvie for thdr €liBrcli 
organs. 

The German organibta were, however, clearly^ divided into 
two groups, which were the natural outcome of the difference 
of attitude towards religion in the different states to which 
tkcy bekinged. Most of the southern organists were attached 
to Roman Catholic churchefli, and maintained some kinahip 
af at^ with the Italian oi^ganlatB of the fifenbva generation. 
At firat the diffeieaoe ia bat slightly peieeptabley lor aa long 
as neither Northeners nor Southerners had developed any high 
degree of elaboration of detail and fit^ire there was not much 
room for diversity of stylp. It was mainly in the process of 
developing the elaborate details ol ornament and figure that 
the diapoaitions of the respective gionpa gfew more and moie ■ 
diatincty and tiiat the innate itigonr of iiatufe of liie nordieni 
eompoaera oamed their bnmch «f ait to its higheet calming- 
tien^ while the aonlteii a^rle dwindled into comparative 
insignificance. 

In the first generation after Frescobaldi the southern 
ore^anist« did nobly. The most interefitine: composer amont^ 
them was Johann Jacob Froberger, a Saxon^ who was actually 
Fieaoobaldi'a pnpil towards the end of tiiat oon^ser's life. 
He atanda aomewliat apart from Ida f dlowa^ tlmnigh heiag ao 
earif in the fidd, and hdooging to the abort period bdoie 
Italian art had aettled down into the cnltnie of iStue emooth^ 
facile and melodious style, which was moat onpropilaoae to 
the organ and to every form of religious music. Froberger's 
works show traits of the rugged and forcible qualities 
which a little later were characteristic of the northern organ- 
iate. The influence of his enterprising master is frequently 4iia- 
eemiUe. Freaoobaldi liad divined the noUe and engroawiig 
clieet of dudna of auapenaionay winch partfy ariaea from the 
unlimited power of the ofgan for aufltaining tone and driving 
home, with a Icind of unbending remorselessness, the powerful 
impreasiuus produced by successions of interlinl&ed discords. 
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He also divined the advantage of adorning the substratum of 
such successions of stimulants by complicated ornaaieiitai 
passages. Froberger adopted these devices and expanded 
them in vaania tooaUas with icnytfkaUe sneeMi. Tkt eon- 
nadtm tf waiter and popfl nay be aeea at onec in tbe 
kStemkag enmple from Toecala No. a 




AnodMr tiail al the Mlcr wVck com fcry 

FnacohaUi ii if n makta tA^'mJ^ lti'mtl kM,' Z!l 

Mem itran^ even to ^.ars v r .^f/>med in ncfut tumn tr> th^ 
anrestrained profoAion of aaCta aiicn Ut the. 4tzt/mic ^eritn. 
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in a mm of oonffictmg accidctifah, as In the following | 



passage : — 




FmoobaUi had improved upon the early types of chaotic 
scale passages by making liis rapid passages take sometiiiiig 
of a definite contour; IVoberger, ag'^ii^j betrays a new sftafe 

of formalism, by adopting certain typea of florid passages, 
and using similar contours in different works, in a way that 
almost becomes a mannerism. His close kinship with his 
master is illustrated in the following passage, which may be 
compared with fmmple 5a; — 




Another trait which Froberger seems to have caught from his 
master is the aprightliness and vivacity of the subjects of 
his lugai movements^ such as the capricdos and ranronas. 




Moreover, in the plan of such movements, and the treatment 
of the subjects, he seems to follow the lead of his masta, 
expatiating upon his subject first in one tim^ such as then 
ch a nging it^ for ewmiplBj to f or f , and presenting qoite 
new aspects by way of contrast; yarying also from quidc to 
slow, and vice msl, to get plenty of variety and scope of 
expresikm. Thus In Capricdo No, YII, the subject is 
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given out as follows^ (a). After a while it is piodiiced in 
ft variation, (b}^ 

Xs.80. 

US oij uii J ^"^^^ 

Further on in yet another vaiialioo, (c). An4 finally in the 
foUowing remote form, (d) 

LCf (jf Cj^j i 

The most rich in interest of Froberger's compositions are 
the twelve toccatas, in which the growing sense of effect in 
the school of performer-composers is strikingly evident. Most 
of the other compoaitionSy such as the fantasias, capricdos, 
ricercaxi, canzonas, and eren a remarkable example of the 
Ut fe mi fa sol la fonn above described (p. 90), are varieties 
of fugal movements, whidi show considerable aptitude for in- 
venting characteristic sobjects and contriving ingenions schemes. 
Froherger also occupied a very important position as a per- 
former and composer of Clavier music, but the consideration 
of his Suites must be deferre{l till ch:i])ter viii. 

Among the southern organistfl Kaspar Kerl had great reputa- 
tion, like Frobeiger he was of Saxon origin, and was sent 
to Borne about 1649 by Ferdinand III to stndy under 
Caiissimi, The most important appointment he hdd was 
that of oiganist of St. Stephen's^ in YienmL The work by 
which he is best knofwn ia the organ cansona which Handel 
scored^ added viords to, and incorporated, with a slight 
emendation of a couple of bars or so, as a chorus in Israel 
in Egypt, This, however, dues not throw much light on 
his style. He appears, from the very small amount of his 
work which is available for examination, to liave been rather 
dry and nnaympethetic when in a serious mood, hut at 
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other tiiiMi diipoaed to fall in with the cheapening devices 
which were the incieasiiig cheneteristic of the wmthem 
echooL 

A hr mofe intefeitiiig and inventive rqfkieeentatiTe of the 
MHitiheni style wae Geoige Moffat^ the date of whose birth is 

given as 1635. He describes himself in the Preface to his 
Florilegium primum as having lived in Paris for sLx years, and 
having sedulously studied Lulli's style, which is discernible in 
his orchestral works wliich will receive consideration elsewhere, 
but not in his organ works. His first recorded appointment was 
as oiganist to the Archbishop of Salxbnig from 1664* From 
1687 till his dealh in 1704 he was 'Hof-Organist' of Passau. 
The work whidi gave him a great position among composers 
of organ music is the remarkable collection of twelve Toccatas, 
one Ciaconji, and two Arias, which was published under the 
title of Apparattis Musico-Organisticus in 1690. The scope 
and scheme of these Toccatas is very irregular. They all 
comprise sections of a bravura Idnd, suggestive of brilliant 
improvisation; most of them also comprise short fugal 
movementi^ and portions of sbw moving paasagia of linked 
sw e etness long drawn out, in wliicfa suspensbn is interiaced 
with suspension, without so much harshness as characterized 
the northern school, but with much the same perception of 
genuine organ effect. There is no rule as to the order in 
which these various portions succeed each oUicr* Sometimes 
the toccata daahes off with wild whirling paangea of aemi- 
quaversy auch as the following, which is the commencement . 
of Toccata No. 51— 



xz. sa 
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Sometimes it begins with solemn slow moving harmonies, 
sometimes with passages even approaching to harmonized 
melody. There are nearly always some pleasant and even 
poetical sections in Adagio to afford contrast to the brilliant 
passages^ of which the following from Toccata No. 6 will serve 
as an illustration: — 




Ln J- 
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The fiigal portion usually comet in the middle. But it 
le noticeable that the subjects are generally very short, the 
answers often overlap^ and the development is hardly ever 
very extensive. 

The following is the beginning of a short fugue in Toccata 
No. 6 :— 
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The style is singularly smooth, fluent^ simple^ and pleasant. 
There are hardly any rugged angularities, and few crudities. 
Though the elfect is often ridby the wofks are not very 
elaborate in detafl. The use of obvious forms of figure is 

noticeable as illustrating the lack of intense concentration 
which distinguished the southern composers from the northern, 
and was evidently one of the reasons of their ultimate lack 
of success as organ composers; since the oigan, being so 
incapable of actual immediate expressioD, cannot dispense 
with artistic interest of detaO, and affrads no cpportuni^ to 
disguise by passionate accents and crescendos and diminuendoa 
the baldness of familiar and commonplace formulas. George 
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MufFat 8txx)d just on the verge and barely escaped occa- 
sional collnpse into obvious emptiness. But the general 
warmth of his style^ and a certain vein of poetry and senti- 
ment which pervades nearly all his work^ fluetain his daim 
to be one of the foiemost compoaen of early oigan music. 
He was probably the last among the southern school of Roman 
Catholic German organists who held a position of high 
importance in the art. 

There was, however, one (X)n)po8er who stands as a sort 
of link between the not thcni and the southern schools. Johann 
Pachelbel was born in Nuremberg in 1653. Either a roving 
disposition or uncontrollable circumstances drove him to moye 
much from place to place. The earlier part of his career 
was spent mainly in such Roman Catholic centres as 
Ratisbon and Yiennay and be is said to have been 8u1>> 
Or^nlst at 8t. Stephen's in the hitter town when Kasper 

Kcrl was Organist. Later in life he was successively at 
Eisenach, Erfurt, and Stuttgart; and the latter end of his 
life he spent in his native town of Nuremberg, where he 
was organist of St. Sebald, and where he died in 1706. 
His early experiences in dose contact with the work of the 
■outhem organists influenced his style and the texture of 
bis work through life. He leamt from them to aim at the 
practical rather tlian the poetical, and to legard originality 
of detail as of small account in comparison with clearness 
of design and an easy flow of clcfn^nt counterpoint. By a 
happy accident he produced two important groups of works 
which illustrate respectively Roman Catholic and Northern 
Protestant branches of art. The first of these is the admir- 
able collection of ninety-lour 'Interludes to the Magnificat.' 
WiHi regard to the origin of this wofk it must be expluned 
that a custom had grown up of phiying short interiudes on 
the Organ between the successive verses of the Magnificat; 
and the ciistoui was adopted from the Roman Church by the 
German Protestants as a natural concomitant of their adoption 
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of the ledtal of the Magnificat in Latin. It aeema piobaUe 
that the little interludea were usually exteaaponneouB. But 

several composers had written definite sets of littk movements 
for the purp(Mse ; including Scheldt in tlie Tabulatura Nova, 
and Keri in the Modulath Orgumca super Magmjicat Ocio 
Tonorum, Pachelbel'a coUection» which cxjmprises a set for 
each of the eight tones, conatata ahoaoat entirdy of comfnet 
little fofptea^ which illnatrate in many wuya the enential 
difference between the attitude ol aoutbem and northern 
ocganista. Tlie purpose for which they wcte written neeea- 
aitated thdr being short, and their being sliort nuide H 
difficult to vary the pliiu of the movemenUi much. Pachdbel, 
perhaps unconsciously, accepted the situation so far that, 
having found a scheme which appeared satisfactory and 
effective, he adopted the same piocedure almost without 
exception thioughout, auggeating a curioua pamUd to the 
inTaiiaUe identily of ttie Aria fonn- in another bmBch ol 
aoutbem art Each fugue haa ita complete expodtloa aa 
a matter of course, generally representing four parts. When 
that is compieted a short digression is made into ^me 
nearly relattnl key, for variety's sake, and then the subject 
is taken up in the higher piuts of the scale for a while^ the 
lower parts and pedids being silent; and the doae la a|p» 
pmached by bringing in the aubject in the ban^ ao aa to 
gi¥e a aoDflcoua and aatiafying effect to the ear $ and the 
' u^wle ia genemUy rounded off by a abort ooda^ the muaical 
nMteria] of which has in most cases nothing to do with the 
subject-matter uf the fugue. The three examples of more 
exttnsive fugues in this collection also afford proof of 
unvarying choice of procedure. They all consist of three 
divisions; of which the first ta a aixwt compact fugue on 
one iub|ect with full doae^ the second another short fugue 
on a different subject^ and the third a fugue on llie two 
subjects combined* It is conceivable that theae may have 
been the types which snggested J. S. Bach's superb fugue in 
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A nunor (Fantasia and Fugue^ Jahrg. 36^ BachgeseUschaft) 
which is preciBely on the flame Knefi; for there is no doul)t 
that Barh was well acquainted with PachelbePs works not 
only through family connexion, but through study of them 
]ne?itably attracted by their masterly qualities. These triform 
foif^aeB ^ Fachelbel natoiaUy do not approach the interest 
and fiehncfls of his great siicceaBor, but the scheme is of a 
nature whidi ooald not be canned out witbout coasideittble 
technical lacflitf . Hie mbjeds of the best of the three 
(No. 8 of the set for the eighth tone) will help to throw 
lififht on his method and style. The subject of the first 
htlie fugue ia as foUows: — 



The auhsect of the second, which is caorried out follf on the 

same scheme as the rest of the fugues in the collection, Is 
as &1U0W8 : — 




In the hist division the two are combined from the very 
firsty as follows: — 



f==T 



and ave rriterated throfoghont with oonsiderabie yariety of 
treatment, incMing doable connteipoint and streflo of most 

dexterous kind : a short passage is worth quoting to show 
the resourcefulness of the master 
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When the femavkaUe facility thus displayed is oooeideied 
there are oertain quafides and features of his ynxA wtaA 

become more surprising and more suggestive. The fugues 
are for the most part strangely inconsequent in detail. It 
is not only that the composer hardly ever makes any use of 
what is technically known as the counter-subject, but that 
even when the accompanying oounteipoint to the first answer 
is ID definite that it seems as if it would have been diffiadt 
not to refer to it again^ somehow when the opportunity codms 
it is not there. True it is that in one or two cases, when the 
composer deliberately sets about to do it, a very brilliant 
effect is obtained by the constant reiteration of two subjects 
combined in various positions (Tone i. No. 3, Tone viii. No. la), 
similar to the fugue in E minor in the second half of the 
' WbhUemperirte Clavier' of J. S. Bach, which was as likely 
as not suggested by these examples. But for the most part 
both in ignoring the logical suggestiveness of the counter- 
subject, and in the irrelevance of most of the episodes, and 
the strange feature that in a large majority of the movements 
the last few bars suddenly break away from the characteristic 
musical figures of the movement and are made up of some- 
thing altogether different, the indifference of the southern 
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type of composers to the more intimate details of their work 
is apparent. Pachelbcl himsolf in such cases is like a mmi 
who talks extremely well and even brilliantly, but not always 
to the point. At the bottom of it is the southern composer's 
instinctive disposition to turn towards the public for bis 
jnstificatumj when the true northern oomposer would deal 
with equal onoerity with details as wdl as with general 
design, as equaUjr representing his personal conyictions. 
Apart from these considerations it is noteworthy that 
Pachelbel hardly ever makes any attempt to connect the 
subjects of his little movenitiits with the plainsong of the 
tone. The only conspicuous exceptions are Nos. i and a 
of the 'Magnificat tertii toni,' the first of which is one of 
the few moFements in the ooUection which is not fugal. 
The subjects rtay in chaxacter a good deal, but lor the 
moat part thejr are rather Uvdy than dignified. They are 
fuily instrumental in style, without being incisively charac- 
teristic, except in siiiguhir cases in which he tnakes use of 
rapidly repeated notes, a dcvdce he seems to have been 
specially fond of, and of which the following is a good 
ejounple: — 

Of the more ordinary subjects those given above to illustrate 
his triform fugues are sufficiently characteristic. 

The eiLtent to which Southern influence impressed itself 
upon his musical character is also perceptible in other forms 
of art, such as Toccatas and Ciaconas, which are often 
admirable in effect and facile in workmanship, and contain 
brilliant examples of his tcc?bnical inventxveness in virtuosity. 
But it is in one branch of Organ Music especially that he 
shone out with great distinction ; and it is really a my 
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cnrioiit ffminiik of the intricadw of tbe emliitaoii of ait tint 
* eompoaer tiioioiiglily ntazated with the tncthode of the 
Romati Cttthdic ofg&niitB ihoiild have made nae of tlicm 
moat effeetnaBy in tiie form of ait knowB now^-A-daya aa 

the Choral-vorspiely which belonged exclusively and character- 
istically to the Teutx)nic Protestant Church. Of this form 
it will be necessary to give some account before diBcnaaing 
Pachelbel's ooonexion with it. 

The influence which the Gterman choralea exerted opoo the 
German Protestant ofganiata was of the ntraoet importance, and 
the aarionaneaa and de^ feeling, whidi wave cngmdcved ia 
their attempts to aet them and adorn them, were ana wer able 
for a ti:rcat deal of the nobility of their organ music. Kenyan 
Catholics had their traditional ancient plainsong, whicfi had 
a special kind of sanctity; but the slender hold it had upoD 
the maaBfH of the people is shown both by the adoption of 
aecidar aonga aa 'canti fenni' in tbe old contrapuntal minic» 
and hy the fact that Philip Neri and Animnoday in their 
attemoCa to attract the mnnwfn bv coniienial music, had l e cmiii ae 
to the Landi Spiritnali, whieh were n)ore or leaa Ayth aHic 
and simple tunes written or collected for the purpose. The 
Laudi Spirituali were mainly artificial products, and, except 
in rare cases, not verv impressive or attrartive. Tlie cliomie? 
on the other hand were a kind of religious folk-aongs. They 
came igpontaneously from tiie hearts of the people, and had 
their raota in the deepeat aenthnenta of the race. The noMr 
tnnea formed a kind of nrancal litnigy, and were among the 
moat important featavea in the Proteatant Church moveaMot 
in Germany. Upon tiieae tonea the oiganist-eompoaera of tiie 
seventeenth ceiitur)- expended all the best of their artistic powers. 
The tunes became synihols. which were enshrined in all the 
richest devices of expressive ornament and contrapuntal skill, 
woven fngal artifice^ and melodic sweetness, which the devotion 
of the compoaera could achieve. The piactiee had hegon in tbe 
peevioiia ecatnry, crude exampka of ornamented chorale tniea 
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bdng stOl preserved, by Arnold ScUich, who was orgaaiit of 

Heidelberg from 151 2, and by Bemhard Schmidt, organist of 
Strassburg about 1577. More artistic examples remain by 
Simon Lohet, organist of Strassburg early in the seventeenth 
century, and by Johann Stephani of Liinebui^ about i6oi. 
Sweelinck's most dirtanguiihed pvpil^ Samuel Scheldt^ also 
piodiiced many good exampleii. Then the great family of 
the Bacha came on the aoene. Johann Hemrich Bach of 
Arnstadt, and Johann Christoph Bach and hie brother Johann 
Michel, exerted their best skill in weaving solemn fugues upon 
the basis of the chorale tunes. The methods of treatment grew 
more and more diverse as time went on. The earliest form 
which was popular was that in which the counterpoint woven 
romid the chorale was all baaed on conapicnous melodic poftiona 
of the chorale itself. Thus Scheidt, in treating 'Yater unaer 
fan Himmelreich/ 



begins a Idnd of fugal movement with an inversion of the 
tune in the alto, which is answered by the tenor in its direct 
position, and by the bass again in the inverted form; the 
real ^ canto fermo^ of the tune coming last in the treble. 
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Sometimes the first line of the tune sen'ed merely as the 
subject of m fugue} as in Johsim Heinrich Bach's ^Erbuni' 
didi mm, O GottI' When Psdidbd came upon the scene, 
lie htongfat to bear his fadlitjrin smooth contrapnntal writii^ 
and produced some of the best CftoroMwrfpiefe whidi had 
made their appearance. In his Vorspiel to ' Mag ich Ungliicli,' 
he begins with fugal imitations based upon a diminution of 
the choral tune, so that when the tune itself is introduced it 
Stands out in the longer notes with special dignity. 
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In thhi Ckoral^fortgM he suooessfnlly csnies the same 
method through the whole piece, introducing each line of 
the tune successively with similar fugal anticipations ia 

quicker time than the tune itself. So the whole network 
of counterpoint is completely relevant to the special part of 
the tune to which it is apportioned, each phrase being as it 
were caressed by murmuring counterfeits of its own melody. 
The treatment of the last line is particuhurly mterestingy doolile 
bdng used in the accompanying parts. 
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In Mime of his examples the tune does not make its 
appearance in its full weight for some time, the composer 
toying with all sorts of subtle imitations of its melodic 
features, and keeping his hearers tantalized and wondering 
till it bunts upon them with all its clearness and strength^ 
the more refreshing for having been ddayed. A very effective 
example of this kind is the VorspieJ on 'Nun kommt der 
Hdden Heiland,' the first line of which is as foUowi:— 



Bs. 100 b. 




The work begins fugally, employing as the subject a 
diminutbn of the melody of the chorale^ 
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wliidi k kept well in the foregfound for twenty-niDe hm, 
when the dwnle bunts in with the greatest weight in the 

pedals, accompanied by brilliant semiquaver passages. An 
incidental point which illustrates the fineness of Pachelbel's 
instinct is, that immediately before the chorale comes in the 
music is taken up altogether into the higher part of the scale, 
from which it floats down in chains of suspensions into the 
part of the scale in which the chorale is taken^ thereby throwing 
it into grand relief. 



Sz. 101 b. 




■ 

Methods of this kind evidently led composeit to greater 

facility and mastery in writing really mnrical fugues. The 
chorales appealed to their sentiments^ and precluded their 
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writiiig mere miichaiiiral Bpecimens of ingenious futility. But 
there were olilier mcthodt also. The cbonde tune was some- 
times accompanied by independent musical subjects. A simple 
example of this form by Steiglieder, organist of Stuttgart, 
which was printed at Strassbuig as early as 1627^ will indicate 
the type. 



r I 




This kind of treatment was carried to great lengths^ the 
omamentsl accompaniment being sometimes briiliant even to 

bravura. Again, a farther method was to adorn the tune 
itself with infinite variety of graces, suspensions, and expressive 
figures; and when these two methods were combined, a very 
highly organized fantasia was the result. With a great master 
like J. S. Bach this form was capable of becoming extremely 
beantifuly poetical, and expressive; with men of lesser depth 
of feeling it had its dangers, and nuty be confessed'to have 
aometimes lost aU devotional character. But even before the 
end of the seventeenth century a very large quantity of such 
music, on a very large scale and elaborated to an extraordinary 
pitch, had been produced, mainly by the Danish organist- 
composer^ Dietrich Buxtehude, who was one of the most 
interestiiig artistic personalities of the century. With him the 
chorale became the thread of great and elaborate movements, 
carried out with all the resources of dfect and figuration of 
which he was master* 
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In looking at his composilionB of this kind, it is worth 
while to consider tlie situations and conditions for which they 
were intended. The devout and ardent worshippers are 
gatfaoed together, and the chorale in which they will find 
Hie expfewion of their deepest feeliiig» ia set ; and the ^•mili^f 
tone IS pfesent m their minds. The oiganist has to give it 
a preCaee. The mere bald playing through of the bymn-tune, 
as is so crudely done in familiar modem circumstances^ seemed 
obviously inadequate to the artistic instinct of those days. 
Rather shall the composer take the ciiorale-luiie as a thesis^ 
and present thereupon a preliminary discourse. The accom- 
paniments £orm musical commentaries, which often begin in 
few parts, and are taken up and diacnased hj man parta 
aa they enter. When the first oommentatoiy phraaea have 
been carried to a good pitch of anhnation, new thoughta 
strike in, casting new side-lights upon the central thesis, the 
listener meari w hile watching the course of the central tune 
as it pursues its way through all the convolutions and ravelled 
network of figuration and secondary subjects. When the 
composer feels his hold upon his audience complete^ be 
suddenly stops the course of his dialogue, and breaks into 
a fugue on a wiation of the chorale tunc^ deferriiig the 
expectation of his auditors, and tantaliring them wifli the 
implied suggestion that there is a good deal to be said on 
the thesis yet. So at last, when the discourse, which iias 
enveli»])i il tiie subject in such a flood of thought and imagery, 
comes to an end with a rush of bravura passages, the grand 
sunplicity of the unadorned tune, taken up by the whole 
congregation, makes a complete climax by the final reaffirma- 
tion of the thesis. The whole form seems like a subtle 
artistic adieme to throw the chorale into relief, and to expand 
its impressiTeness to the utmost. The process illustrates as 
strongly ay |K)8sible the difference between the Northern and 
the Southern attitude towards, inusir. The ISorthern com- 
posers, dwelling with intense and loving concentration on 
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every detail of tbeir work, brooding on its deeper spiiitiial 

meaning, and glorifying it by tiie fall exercise of inteUectnal 

as well as emotional qualities: where the Southern com- 
posers, taking things more lightly and with little exercise 
of self-criticism, fall into trivialities, conventionaHties and 
purely mechanical artifices^ and in a branch of art which 
requires any copious exercise of inteUect, aie speedily left in 
the lufch. 

Bnztehude's methods and schemes in his Ckond^wtrtpieie 
are Tsrious. The principle above described d working up 

snbordinate independent figures and subjects predominates ; and 
of movements in this form there are examples on every variety 
of scale, from movements as long as very long movements of 
sonatas and symphonies to movements as short as a 'Lied 
ohne Worte.' Sometimes the theme of the cbprale is presented 
in Its native simplicity, as in the following : — 
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Bat the tanei are more often pietented in an ornate form, 

of which the following version of the ^miliar <Ein' feste Burg ' 
will serve as an example : — 
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Occarionally the composer adopts the imitative metliods 

described above in connexion with Heinrich Bach and 
Pachelbel, but not very often^ and not very sympathetically. 
In this he shows tlie more highly developed instinct of the 
genuine iDStnimental composer, Tlie imitative methods, 
intneitiiig and poetical as they are, seem to look hack in 
the direction of arrangement of choral mnsic for the oigan. 
The part imitated from the chorale tone has almost inevitably- 
a vocal rather than an instrumental charaeter ; and the whole of 
many movements vn-itten on such lines are almost ms fit to be 
sung" as to be played on the oie^an. Buxtehiulc'a examples 
are more genuine instrumental music. The frequent preseiita- 
tu>?i of the tune of the chorale in ornamental terms, the use 
of free figuration, of rhythm and characteristic phraseokgy, 
all tend to bring the form more perfectly within the cucatt 
of distinctively instrumental style. In this he sets the model 
of the later type of (Jherat-vw^piel as a form of art, and 
composers who followed him, including the greatest, J. S. Bach, 
continued thereafter to treat the form as genuine instrumental 
music. 

Buxtebude, foi-tnrKitely for the world, was fortunate in his 
opportunities. At Liibeck, where the greater part of liis artistic 
life was Spent, he had one of tiie finest ofgans existing in the 
world, with three rows of keys^ and a large pedal organ of 
fifteen stops. He also had more than ordinary organists' 
opportunities in what was known as the * Abend-Musik,* 
which he found in existence when he came, and which he 
himself immensely increased in scope and importance. It 
consisted of perfonnances in church of church cantatas and 
similar laige works, given with fnU complement of hand as 
well as chorus. It seems highly probable that many of 
his greatest organ compositions were written for such occa- 
sions, for they were inevitable incitements to productivity and 
brilliant performance. 

In his case the ChonU-vorspiele by no means stand so 
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oootpicuouBly above his other oompoations as in Pacheibel*a 
case. On the whdle^ the tendency is levened; and his finest 
achievements are in the lines of more cosmopolitan art-fonns. 
He is paitlcalarly happy in his passacagUa and the two 

ciaconas. All these begin with sad and expressive harmonies, 
which, in two cases at least, are more and more enriched up 
to a point at which brilliant passages are an almost inevitable 
adjunct of the climax. With great sense of fitness he intro- 
duces quiet and reposeful passages by way of oontiasl^ and 
builds up the interest sgain^ measure by measurei to the im- 
posmg and eneigetic dose. He was in fsct one of the most 
comprehensive masters of harmony of the whole century; and 
has an attractive fondness for mysterious progressions such 
as the following from the ciacona in £ minor: — 
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The dose of the same ciacona^ wMdi has a wonderfully 
massive swing, is as follows: — 
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In the passacaglia it is worth noting that he varies the 
pitch of the ground baas; a practice adopted by Cavalli and 
Legtenxty as will be presently described, and analogous to the 
tfeatment of the 'Do re mi £a sol la' £orm> and other cognate 
fomu^ by JBVescoba l di and John BulL 

Bnxtehiide's preindes and fugues have eren wider scope than 
his ciaconas. The prdudes are for the most part esctremdy 
brilliant. The following excerpt from Prelude No. IX. will 
show how completely he has shaken off the trammels of the 
choral style in writing organ musicj and how spaciously he 
could lay out his plan:« 
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The close of the opening section of this prelude is speciallj^ 
interesting as illustrating the continuity of artistic development; 
as it is an expansion of a device used by Frescobaldi, of which 
an illustration was giyen on p. 79, and which was also 
employed by Frobeiger and yet again by J. S. Bach (see p. 80). 
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The fugues aie femarkaUe for the variety of expreaooii 
and scope of the subjects. Some of them are plamtlTe in 

a uoble manner. 
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Some are bold and remarkably eneigetie. 



A fugue in F is notable for the daring simplicity of its 

subject. 
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which prefigures in an nwmVAlr^My manner one of the 
most popular of J. S. Bach's oigan fugues— « resemblance 
which becomes even more marked in the method of treating 

the subject. 
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P^idudes and fugues alike are written in many parts, wMcli 
are widdedj even in most complicated momentB, with absolute 
facility. 

Buxtehude's whole manipulation of detail, harmony, phraseo- 
logy^ and structure, is singularly mature and full of life. Hia 
keen inatinct £or effect made him deal rather profuaely in 
hravura paaaageay which are the ineritable oomponenta of 
▼irtnoflity. Tet the eflfecta are not mere tricka of emp^ pas- 
sages, but have character and mniical purpose, and a definite 
place in the general design of the movementa in which they 
appear. His great merit is that his virtuosity hardly ever 
betrays him, and by no means outshines his other great qualities. 
The breadth and scope of his works, his power of putting things 
in their right placeaj his daring invention, the brilliancy of hia 
figuration, the beauty and the atrength of hia harmony, and above 
all a atrange tbge of romanticiam which permeated hia dia- 
poaition, as Spitta has justly obaenred, mark him aa one of the 
gr e a t cat oomposera of organ music, except the one and only John 
Sebastian Bach. And in John Sebastian's organ works the 
traces of the influence of Buxtehude are more plentiful than those 
of any other composer. It is not too much to say that unless 
Dietrich Buxtehude had gone before, the world would have had 
to do without aome of the most lovable and intereating traita in 
the divineat and most exquiaitely human of all oompoaera. 

Ftecbdbel and Buxtehude repretent the highest standard of 
organ mu^ at the end of the century, but they were by 
no means alone in their glory. The number of German 
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ofiSanifltB who were eomposbg interesting and dignified workt 

at that time is veiy remarkable. Among the foremost was 
Georg B(jhm (1661-1734) Organist of Luneburg, who had 
almost as consistent a feeling^ for instrumental style as 
Buxtebude hirasell, and exercised considerable influence on 
J. S. Bach. Of great eminence for learning and artistic 
enterprise was Johann Knhnau (1667-1799)^ fiacVa prede- 
cessor at the ThonuuhSdiule at Leipzig, llien there were 
F. W. Zachan (1663-1 7 1 2), Handd'e worthy Master at HaUe, 
W. C. Bri^el (1626-1710) at Darmstadt, Nicolaus Hanff 
(i 630-1706) at Schleswig, lleinrich Buttatedt (1666-1727) 
at Krfurt, F. A. X. Murschauscr (1660-1737) at Munich, and 
Bembard Bach (1676-1749) at Erfurt and Magdeburg, and 
many mor^ who worthily maintained in their respective dtgneB 
the advancement ol their branch of art, and helped to make 
sure and permaaent the foundationfl of Teutonic Musie, 
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DIFFUSION OF NEW PRINCIPLES 



The opening of public theatres in Italy for the performance 
of Musical Dramas was aii event of immense importaoce 
in the history of muncal art. The frequent (^poittmities 
whidi they afforded to compoeeis of hearing their own worka 
might well he expected to impel them to devdop artistic 
leaonTcety to see the flaws and cruditiea occasioned by in- 
and to put exuberant theorishi^ to a practical test. 
But actual experience almost always brings some kind of 
disappointnu nt^ because mine factor ^^hich is indispeiisahle 
to a correct forecast is certain to be overlooked. The opening 
of theatres had great effect but by no means in the direction 
which the genius and influence of Monteverde seem to siigges^ 
Composers heard their own works to a certain extent with 
thdr own ears, but quite as much through the ears of the 
pubfic; and such an attitude is more especially dangerous in 
composers who write music for the stage. Far the} h;t\ e an 
audience to deal with which is too large to be intelligent 
and artistiC;^ and too much distracted by the accessories of 
Stage performance to give concentrated or undivided attention 
to the music. But the fafouiahle verdict of this puhlic is 
absolutely necessary; for the labour and catenae of prepaiing 
operas is so great that they cannot be undertaken without 
fair hopes of their pleasing the big puhlic; and a man who 
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proves unattractive on a fuBt venture is unlikely to get a 
second hearing. Musicicins are therefore under the srrc.itest 
temptation to watch the public, and to regulate their matter and 
style accordingly, without regard to their own individual artistic 
ooimctioiis. If the public has expicseed its approval of aome- 
Hung yulgar and common, the composer gets to Hunk he must 
slmig his shoulders and provide them yet again with what 
they like rather than what he likes. Even short of vulgarity 
the practical composer hu« more chance of immediate success 
than the imaginative one, the obvious speaker than the deep 
one, for the pulse of the public responds most quickly to that 
which is adapted to the average everyday mind. The fact 
that m^c did not go ahead more quickly in any of its finer 
qualities need therefore be no matter of surprise m the fsce 
ol such dangers. In some ways Mooteverde was more &von^ 
aUy situated for doing something artistically and individually 
remarkable than composers who had many uiort opportunities 
of being heard. He could urc liis own judgement and follow 
his own lights without the constant distraction of having to 
pay attention to an exacting public. But the ideas of the com« 
posers who followed him had to be watered down to the public 
taste. They were neither so pregnant with vitality^ nor so 
indshre and direct, nor even so varied in character^ as his. 
The improvement was mainly practical, nctrinsic — improvement 
in the manner of the presentation of the ideas, in the forms 
in which the movements were cast, and also, it may be con- 
fessed, in artistic discretiou. The fervour of the desire of 
Monteverde to express a dramatic moment in adequate musical 
termsy in a period when artistic methods were very limited^ 
led him to do things which at times are merdy eccentric 
and absurd^ but such things are purged out of the works of 
Us successors, though with a certdn fslling off in dramatic 
power. The man upon whom the mantle of Monteverde is 
always considered to have follen is known to history aa Cavalli, 
though his real name was Calietti Brum. He was bom quite 
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at the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of the aerentecntfa 
century, and about 1617 became a member of the choir of 
St. Mark's, where Monteverdc waa ab^ady Maestro di Cappella. 
Later in li&y when his fame had become almost universal^ he 
became successiFely oiginiit of the second organ (1640)9 
ocguiiit af the fint orgm (1665), and in the end Maeitro di 
Ctppdla. He wm an eminently charecteiietie product of 
Venetian infloeneeBy and applied what he learnt firom Monte- 
▼efde irith audi anocen as to attdn to a poeitbn in the front 
rank of the opera composers oi" his own time, tliough after 
ageu have taken no notice of him \\ h:itever, and not a single 
complete work of iiis appears to have been published, even as 
an archaeological curioaity. However, a much greater number 
of his woriia than of Monteveide'a have been prcacrvcd in MS.» 
and they do nndouhledly deaem very careful oonaideratbn. 

He comes into notice fint in 1639, two yean after the first 
opera house was opened in Venice, and from tiiat time forward 
he continued constantly to be more and more before the public, 
not only in Venice but elsewhere. The important work with 
which his fame b^an was described as an 'Opera seria in 
tre atti e prologo,' and called 'Le Nozze di Teti e di Peleo/ 
It was first perfomied at the theatre of San Caasiano, and 
was evidently on a grand scale. The number of cliaracten 
is enormous. No less than twenty-nine gods and goddesses 
took part in the proceedings, besides Amoretti, Ninfe, Bac- 
chantes, Nereids, and other accessory personages. The work 
begins witli a sinfonia, which appears to be intended to exprcOT 
the terrors of the Conciiio Infernale. In the very first passage 
known of his work Cavaiii adopts a typical device which im- 
mediately marks his artistic positbn. It consists of repeating 
a single chord lemorwlesdy over and over again, with the 
intention of giving an ominous or minatory effect This is 
followed by five bare of more varied character, serving effectually 
the purpose of contrast, and ending in the key of the Dominant. 
The stampii^ up and down of the original chord of £ minor 
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ia then resumed, and this in its turn is followed by a few 
bars in the same style as the second strain^ but ending in 
the Tooic of the moveqient, £ minor. 
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Trifling as this movement is, it indicates two important 
points in the evolution of the art-form. The relation to the 
imderiynig idea of the ntuatioii m emphairiaed by the htt 
ihaJt, as abioliite muncy the fint two ban are almost too 
■illy to be taken aerioualy. Bat with the acenic adjuncta 
and the situation already in the minds of the audience, with 
Pluto, Minos, Rhadamaiithus, Megaera, Discordia, and others 
in session, the passage takes significance, and becomes rather 
impressive. The other point which is of importance is the 
obvious and deliberate intention with regard to design; the 
aecond phrase has no partieular relation to the aituation^ but 
it ministers to the form of the whole in a manner which is 
quite effectual^ and indicates a talent for oiganization aa well 
as for dramatic expression. This disposition is also shown 
in other parts of the work. For instance, in a scene for 
Meleager and Tlietis in Act i, Scene 3, the component 
divisions are disposed quite systematically in regular alterna- 
tion. Thetis hepna with a clearly oiganized and tuneful 
passage of nineteen bars: — 
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which is followed by an orchestral ritomello based on the 
characteristic figure of tlie previous solo. Meleager answers 
with a contrastiog phrase, also tuneful:— 
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Thetis then resumes her phrase with the ritomello, nnd 
Meleager repeats his verse. They then sing a abort duet, 
which ia followed by a ritornello. The piooeaa la repealed three 
tnnei^ and the eoene enda with a little chonia. The achenie 
of the wliole ia exoeUent, and well carried out, A aimilar 
tendeney towarda definiteneai and deameea of comtmction 
ia perceptible in many features of this first work of CavaUi's. 
The passages which look ostensibly like recitative are often 
organized upon harmonies which clearly indicate tonality, and 
are rounded o£E into regular peiioda by doses and hall cloaea. 
The recttativea are also much more melodic than declamatory 
in style, and the muaical material ia broken up into abort 
and fairly complete sectiona wliich are frequently repeated. 
From thla point of view it may be fairly aasamed that CSavaHFa 
curious inclination for passages in which a single chord is 
persistently repeated was partly derived from an awakening 
sense for tonal form — and this tendency may have been one 
of the sources of his popularity; for it is always a sign of 
the practical attitude which is induced by the influence of the 
popular taste upon the mind of the composer, when piinc^des 
of design are adopted which make the ideas easier to grasp. 
Cavalli'a more mature worka llluatrate thla in a marked degree. 
As far as the artistic materials are concerned, the tendency 
seems to be in the direction of simplification. The treatment 
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of the inBtniinente showi a seme of infllrameiital style much 
less acute than Monteverde's ; the vocal dec lamation is 
less \ ivid, and less varied. What dramatic colour is attempted 
U rather in broad spaces than in the moments; and special 
attempts at orchestral effect by varying the grouping of the 
iDStminenta are scarcely to be found. The impression con- 
veyed is that OavaUi found such artistic subtleties mere waste 
of eneigy. M oreow, it seems highly probable that the public 
opera houses Imd a fixed staff of inBtnimentaHst% while M onte- 
verde, working for special occasions, had collected together all 
the various instrumentalists of whatever kind wlio were avail- 
able, and diversified his score to suit their capacities. In 
Cavalli's score the actual instruments required are not specified, 
but the score, whenever f uil, is of five lines, and suggests a 
set of ndls and a clavicembalo or lute of some kmd. The 
treatment of the Instrunental forces by all composers of tins 
period must be c onf e ss e d to be thoroughly perfunctory. They 
seem to have given up the idea of making experiments in 
instrumental effect; and in this respect the influence of a 
general public may be discerned to a very marked extent. 
Monteverde liad struclc out with feverish eagerness in making 
use of every possible source of effect; but the composers who 
followed him evidently found that the public did not pay much 
attention to such artistic refinements. The public probably did 
not listen at all to the instrumental parts of the works, and 

coni[X)8er8. seeing it was useless to waste their enert^ies, dropped 
into conventional fcjrms of riu>riielli which served for all oc- 
casions^ and this practice persisted in Italian operas for the 
rest of the century. The accompaniments to the vocal music 
were affected in like manner; for composem found that their 
audieoces concentrated all their attention upon the solo singer, 
aa they did In Italy for all the two hundred years succeeding; 
and therefore they found little encouragement to waste artistic 
work where it counted for nothing. Consequently 0|>era coin- 
posen supplied extremely little by way of artistic method and 
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icsoaroe id the instminental department during the century. 

All the alow advance in this branch was effected by compoBcrs 
who jB^ve their minds to instnimental music pure and simple. 
The opera composers abandoned all the openings which had 
been indicated by Monteverde in the direction of genuine 
ingtrmnental effect and form^ and relapsed into acceptance of 
mere mechanical formalitiea, in which the haimonimtion ia 
clonuy and laboured^ and the details are crude and coarae, and 
give no in d icationa of expecting artiatle idlnemeiita of phiaaiiig 
or performance in the players. 

In other departments, in which composers found it to their 
advantat^e to exert themselves, changes were constantly going 
on. Many other composers came to the front simultaneously 
with Cavalli, but, as a repreaentatiTe of the original conception 
of the *Nuove Muaiche' pave and aimpte, tlie atndy of hia 
own growth and progicai demanda fiiat cooaideniion* And 
though^ as haa been so often hinted, he by no means approachea 
Monteverde in genius, the characteristic traits and tendencies 
of opera in IiIh time are most amply represented in his works. 
The motst suceessful of all his operas appears to have been 
Giaaone^ which came out at the Tcatio San Cassiano in Venice 
in 1649. Here at once the practical experience of the compoier 
it embodied in the introductory iinionia. It aeems aa though 
be recognized the nadeameu of putting any mnaical idcaa into 
ity or of trying to make it ehaiacteriaticaUy relevant aa he 
had done in his first opera, and merely regarded it as his 
duty to put down sonu thing solid and nuisicianly. The music 
is, iiitrinsically, almost without either technical or spiritual 
interest. But eirtrinsically it is interesting as one of the first 
examples of the ^ical slow movement which stood at the 
beginning of operaa and oratorioa for generation after generar 
tion^ through all the proapeioua timca of Handd, and even till 
recent tunea among thoae composers idio took Handel's practice 
aa the orthodox modd. It would be aoperfluoua to bbrae 
Cavaili for making such a precedent, fur it has been endorsed 
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by the imitatkm of fully half the greatest compoaen of th« 

modern dispensa^n. Aa long as the indiffeience of the public 
makes it appear that an unsatisfactor)' makeshift is adequate, 
composers t iuniot be expected to go out of their way to quarrel 
with theuu Cavalii supplied his introductory Foluntary with-* 
out any notioii of making it apt to hia dramay and the rest 
ol the world followed suit. The manner of the pmoeeding^ 
homenr, haa aome intereat in new of after dofdopmenta. The 
overtuica of after thnea came to have two diatinct plana. What 
was known as the French or Lullian type was that in which 
the massive slow movement was succeeded by a fugue, as in 
nearly all Handel'^ overture?? for operas or oratorios. The 
Other fonu freqiu ntly imd a slow iutroduction, but this was 
not an essential feattue. Its essential features were a well- 
developed allegro in tme uostnunental form— that ia to aay» 
not fugal — secondly a slow movementi and thirdly a lively 
finale. Thn was the type which was mainly adopted by the 
Italian Opera composers, being commonly described as *Sin- 
fonia'; which, after licln:; lioiiuurcd by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven atul oflu ai rivt d at its complete maturity in the 
form of modern abstract sonatas and symphonies. The inter- 
esting points to watch for at this time, therefore," are the 
indications of incipienee of the napective types in the ovcrturea 
of the early opera compoaefs. CavalU in this caae oilers very 
little that is distuictiv«; such as there la, is suggestive of the 
French form. For though there is no sign as yet of the fugal 
movement, the slow mowMiuiit is followed by a contrasting 
siH-oiui nunduriit, ;i[)j):n\'iitl_\ meant to be a dance-tune, though 
it is ciunisily designed and clumsily harmonized — characteristics 
which it shares with the Moresca at the end of Monteverde's 
O^fba and the dance4une from his Baiio deiie irngfraie, either of 
iMk niglit have served as Cavallif a modeL The pomt of 
^lidi the French ty^ of overture la that in a very 
lai^ propofHoB of these the fugue is followed by a dance- 
tune of some sort. It is eTeu a matter u£ tradition tliut Handel 
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intended a miiraet to fellow the fugue in the oyerture to the 
Messiah, T\\v arrival of the fugue, therefore, in the scheme 
has to he looked ft)r elsewhere J Cavalli in this instance supplies 
tiie bouiidiiry lines alone. 

T!i this respect it seems that Cavaili appean in the light 
of a fonualist. He did not endeavour^ heve^ to go beyond mere 
practical mnsicianthip. Hia advance upon the work of hia 
predeceason ia mainly in eatabliahing the principle of an 
overture in distinct movements, having certain definite rdations 
of character to one another, such as was ultimately amplified 
into very perfect artistic profKJrtions. 

The tendency, moreover, is quite consistent with his attitude 
in those parts of his works in which his dramatic instinct is 
engaged $ for even in these he often ahowa leaninga towarda 
artiatic procednre quite different from that of hia maater. For 
though in the most vivid and striking momenta of the dramas 
he had to set he adopted a frank attitude towards histrionic 
effect, he was nevertheless unconsciously working under the in- 
fluence of the public taste for tunefulness and of well-balanced 
design in the less salient parts of his work ; and without 
aeeming to aim at form ao much as most of the Italian 
oompoaera of opera — hecauae he still retained hia respect for 
dramatic expression— he presents some of the heat examplca 
of early attempts in definite weU-managed design of any com- 
poser in the century. Thus, though Cavalli represents most 
prominently the histrionie brancii of art in his time, and though 
it was to a certain extent through him that the influence of 
Monteverde passed into France and took root there, he never* 
thelcas also shows the tendencies which led to the absolute 
branches of muale^ and in some thinga furthered materially 
the featurea which distinguiahed them. It ia probably not too 
mnch to say that the two tendendea which diverged so widely 
iu the ultimate development of the musical art are manifested 
in this case in the one individual : and the effect was to 
make him appear inconsistent. He seems like a wanderer in 
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a new oooDtfy, threading the thorny wayi of an almoit 
unexplored arlittie region, and trying first one direction and 

then another. There were no landmarks, no settled and ac- 
cepted orthodoxies, no ruts. The ruts came indeed with 
astonishing rapidity as soon as composers had fuuod which 
waa the easiest road to jog along; bat just in CavaUi's time 
composers hardly even knew what part of the oompen to 
make for. Monteverde had boldly tdcen the iuBtiiomc zoad* 
He had made up hie mind that it waa the right one, and 
there was no one with sufficient force of character to distract 
him by showing that there might be any (^ther. Cavalli waa 
not so vv ei] off or bo iruk pendent. He had many very able 
contemporanes, some of them more efficient musicians than 
himself. Moreover the public taste for pleasant formal music 
was eridcntly getting mote and more pronounced^ and lie could 
not escape it. It is» liowever^ rather by chance than by con- 
spicuoua genius that Cavalli embodiea the embryonic types of 
both the great branches of modem music. As the paitieular 
Itiilian composer chosen by the French to show them the 
highest methods of the Itiliau branch of the new art, he 
becomes the connecting link between Monteverde and LuUi, 
Furcell, Rameau, Gluck, Spontini, Meyerbeer^ Berlioz, and 
Wagner. While, in so far as he furnishes some of the iMst 
fyamp^fff known of eaily ei^periments in tuneful oiganiaa* 
tion, which ultimatdy settled down into tiie unfortunate aiia 
form, he becomes tlie precursor of Alessandro Scarlatti, Peigolesi, 
Mozart, and Rossini. The variability of his attitude is illus- 
trated by his treatment of the recitative. At times it comes 
as near as possible to not being music at all — consisting, as 
in the later conventional Italian Operas, of mere gabbling of 
words to incoherent ancoeanons of notes, supported by chaotic 
and unsystematixed aucceaaiona of dmrda. At other timely 
when he ia more himadf, the recitative ia derated into fine 
paaaages of dedamation amounting almost to free melody, 
preiiguring the declamatory methods in which LuUi excelled. 
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which foreshadow dimly the methods of the latest schools of 
music drama. Taking first his relation to formal or structural 
development; it must be said that he shows much more variety 
and inventiveness in respect of design than later compoaefs 
who oomplaoendy settled into the rats; and he adopts many 
dillefcnt devices to give the heiufer the sense of stractoral 
oideiliness. Tiie form which he seems to favour most^ especially 
in Otamme, is a kind of strophic ana of several verses^ with 
the same music repeated for each verse. In some of these 
the music for each verse is homogeneous throughout ; but 
attains an appearance of orderly variety by modulating away 
from the principal key in the middle^ and back to it for the 
eod--sometimes repeating the initial phrases or the ritorneUo 
at the end| so as to round off the whole — a process which, it 
win he observed, tends vagady in the direction of the famiUar 
'Aria' form. Of this form a song, ^Se dardo pongente/ for 
Medea in Act i. Scene 2 of Giasone is a good clear instance. 
Another design, very frequently met with, consists of a series 
of verses knit together by alternation with an orchestral 
ntomello, with which the whole begins and ends, predsdy as 
in Monteverde's Scherzi MtmeaU, AnoUier curiously oigan* 
ized type, winch is met with very frequently in works of this 
particular period, is that in which each verse is divided into 
two highly contrasted portions. That is to say, the first half 
of the verse is developed on the basis of one type of musical 
figures, and the second half upon decisively different ones 
which continue to the end of the verse. An excellent and 
even effective example is the song of Orestes, * Fiero Amor,' 
in the second act of Gioiofies-^ 
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The principle of produdiig an oideily effect by employing two 
highly contrasted aectlona is illuatrated occasionally by having 
a melodic paaaage to begin with, and breakmg into recitative, \ 

or declamatory music, for the second half. Occasionally the 
root idea is carried out in a very complicated and ingenious 
manner; aa, for instance^ in a very charming air for Delfa, 
^Troppo aoave^' in Scene 13 — ^whicb is in this curious form: — 

I A^. A minor, triple tune, melodic styles dosmg in E minor 
— thirteen bars. 

2 J3^ Dominant of A, quadruple tinie^ recitative — two bars. 

3 C^. Seven bars in melodic style, like triple Um^ ending 
inC. 

4 J3^. Same recitatiTe as before, two bars in G, \ time, 

5 Hie same seven ban ss C^, transposed to £ minor, and 
ending in A» the principal key. 

This is followed by a long ritomello based on figures of 
C, and a complete repetition of the series of divisioDS above 
given, with variations and different words. 

Tliese primitive kinds of aria often prefigure the complete 
conventional arias of A. Scarlatti, Handel, Hasse and all the 
rest, in various ways. The strophic aiia above refened to 
practically represents the two first limbs of the fomiliar 
A^jL form witiiont the da capo. The da capo is often 
suggested by the recurrence of the preliminary ritorueUo after 
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the contrastiiig portion, or by the recurrence of a few phrases 
belonging to the opening passage. Sometimes the A.B.A, 
form makes its appearance complete, but sophisticated by 
an odd superfluous repetition of the second limb of the 
oigaiilzation, making A.B.A.B,^ instead of the conventional 
trifoim mut— as though the composer thought it was not 
fair to gire A twice, and only let B have one chance. 
Examples of the complete conventional aiia A^JL are 
almost as rare in CavaHi's works as in LuUi's. There 
is one very perfect and charming example in Ercole Amante, 
one of Cavalli's latest works, which he produced in Paris 
at the festivities in honour of the marriage of Louis XIV. 
Tlie two contrasting portions b^gin as follows: — 
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Ex. 1151). 
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There is an aria in Xerxes, La beUezza fugace, Act ii, 
Scene 9, which is of a very interesting intermediate type, in 
which the A.B.A, form is^ as it were, inchoate ; the da capo of 
A* only extending to a few bars, though quite BuflBcient to 
■uggett the form. It is extremely interertiiig to oboerve that 
CavalU had ideas of design beyond the mere presentation of 
concrete UodcSy which is the chaiacteristic of true hannomc 
form. He often shows a dear perception of the function 
of sequences as an element of design (see Ex. 112). But one 
of the most interesting features in his works, prefiguring the 
use of similar artistic methods by Legrenzi^ LuUi, StradeUa, 
and Purcelly is his employment of the device of the ground 
bass. There are fine examples of this form of art in a 
dechmiatoiy recitative in Ereok Amanie, which are the more 
significant because of the great and frequent use made of the 
form by Lulli in his operas. 

But the most interesting examples are in a work called 
UEliogabalo, the MS. of which, in the library of St. Mark's 
at Venice^ bears his name, though no details of the time or 
circumstances of its production appear to be known. In th< 
examples he not only shows full appredatioa of the 
effect of the ground bssi^ but also an unexpected appreciation 
of the advantage to be gained by varying its usual monotony 
by transposing the bass, and thereby attaining contrasts of 
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tonality and pitch. In Scene 1 1 is a kind of aria for Alessandro 
Cesare, in which the formula of the Aground* is repeated five 
times in A minor, and is then transposed to C for three 
repetitions, and then taken back to A minor for six repe- 
titaonsy then to C again for three repetitions, then finally to 
A minor again. The foUcywing are the initial pointa of the 
two firat diviaiona: — 
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Ca^alli seems to haTe gained in scope and dearness of 

presentation as he grew older. Ercole Amante is distioguished 
in almost every respect by more masterly distribution of com- 
ponent forms, such as the choruses, ritomelli, and {):i.ssai:res 
oi declamation. It is^ moreover, peculiarly interesting and 
important as indicating in broad lines the scheme adopted by 
LuDi and other writers of the French school^ even up to 
Ramean's time. The sinfonia^ the prologue consisting of 
massive choruses, the dedamatory recitative which forms the 
main portion of the acts, interspersed with various kinds of 
ariuti all well devised for histrionic effect, and the frequent 
employment of choruses and ensemble movements to end the 
acts, foreshadow the almost invariable practice of Lulli and his 
followers. Cavalli's adoption of such procedure in this case 
needs full consideration, inasmuch as it is quite as likely that 
he adopted it from the French as that LulH adopted it from 
him. The questbn will then^fore be considered in connexion 
with the French development of Opera ; at present the question 
is Cavalli's position as a purely Italian composer. And iii that 
reFpic't bis attituile in relation to expression, which after all 
was the main quality which distinguished his master, is of 
equal importance M-itii his position in relation to structural prin- 
ciples. As has before been pointed out, Monteverde, working 
in times when technique and methods of art were totally 
undeveloped, struck out, under the excitement engendered 
by imagined human situations, mainly in the direction of 
expression ; obtaining his cilccts by weird harmonies, forced 
progressions, strnnge intervals, abrupt and startlinii^ accents. 
His chief follower^ working under the influence of regularly 
organized opera performances, and audiences always ready to 
handy moved in the direction of practical exposition* He 
purged out the momentary vidlences which were necesasry 
to Monteverdc^ and sought rather to spread the expression 
over wider spaces. He sought less to deal with poignant 
moments which ttUirtied the sensibilities, than to produce his 
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impression by persistence of mood. The case of the sinfonia 
to Peleus tmd Thetis has already been diacussed. The end 
of the fint act of Oiatone ahowa a more nvid and artiatic 
praentment in the aame difectknu Hoe the object la to 
create a blood-curdling impreaakm fitted for the diabolie 
incantationa of Medea. In her principal aon^ the effect is 
obtained, as in the sinfonia to Peleus and Thetis^ by fierce 
rhythmic insistence of a single chord, interspersed with short 
alienees ; a process which has been already shown to be 
employed by Monteverde (p. 56), and which, at the other end 
of the atory of dramatic muaic» haa a modified parallel in the 
immenae Funeral March of Siegfried in Wagner'a GSiterdSm' 
menmg. The other element of effect la the wild leaping of 
the voice from one end of the compaaa to the other, illus- 
trating the subjective condition of the human creature in the 
horrors of mad frenzy. 
Bs. 117*. 
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The intentioii it quite after the mumer of M ontemde> 
though the exeentkm been tiie marics of more matiirity of 

expression than anything now known of that master. The 
solo following this is a long and remarkable recitative, almost 
every bar of which shows distinct expressive intentions: — 
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and this again is succeeded by a short chorus of spirits of 
the nether regions, in which a weird effect is obtained by the 
use of a succession of short sentences ol seven syllables, j 
intertpened with absoliite silenoet. 
as. iia. 
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That Cavalli was well satisfied by the effect he obtained 
in the incantatiop Meiie In Medea is ahofwn by the fact that 
be used the same device of penistenUy-ieiterated chords 
in a solo in Breok rnnmite, which is beaded 'iniefnal^' 
and 18 on rather a more extended seale than the aeene In 
Giaeone, It is worth noting that Cavalli, though rather 
fond of attempting the expression of the terrible, admits 
both the tender and the humorous. A scene in Giaeone, 

L 2 
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between Oreates and Demo the stammerer, is possibly one of 
the first fflnuimlcg Kmuning of such an attempt at humoar 
in early open. After an amuaing aoene between the atam- 
merer and Orestes the former sings an ari% and gets, on 
awinunin^ly till near the end, when he gets into difficultieB 
with a word. Orestea joins in and suggests the word, bnt 
the stammerer will not give in, and goes on to the bitter 
end, the point being made ingeniously effective as a means 
of deferring the cadence. A dialogue ensues in which the 
stammering gets worse, till at last J>emo is so completely 
beaten that he goea off the scene without finishing a 
•entenee. Orestea then goes on talldng to himself for a 
wMIe* when Demo suddenly puta his head in and ainge the 
word that had beaten him, and disappears again. The scene 
is evidently an illustration of a persistent impulse to alleviate 
the severity of tragedy by comic episodes, which hud manifested 
itself even in the sacred mysteries of the Middle Ages. Such 
episodes continued to make their appearance in serious Italian 
Opera till the opera bouffe and the Intermezzo came into vogue 
with LogroBcino and Peigoleaiy and rendered them anperfluoos. 

Before tracing further the immediatp oonnesdon of Cavalli 
with the French Opera of the court of Louia XIV, it ia 
necessary to consider the development of the kind of art 
which ultimately took possession iu Italy, to the complete 
exclusion of the dramatic style. 

- It seems that the vivid and startling nature of Monteverde's 
eiperiments, and the success of Cavalli in adapting hia methoda 
to the changing taste of Italian audienceSi attracted most 
attention in their time, and has almost monopolized the 
attention of historians smce; but in reality great part of 
the work of artistic progress, and the development of those 
methods of art which became vital to the composers of the 
latter part of tliis century and the beginning of the next, 
was done by composers whose namea ha?e not echoed ao 
loudly down the windy wsya of fiune. 
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Various great artistic centres ministered in different ways 
to the sum total of artistic progress. At first Florence and 
Venice had been most prominent; but the composers who 
represent the progressive tendencies of the middle and the 
latter part of the century belonged mainly to Rome, whose 
influence was in the direction of artistie soundness and dignity 
of style. This influence begins to assume important dimen- 
sions in the works of Michdangdo Rossi and Luigi Rossi, two 
independent composers about whom next to nothing is known 
beyond the works that bear their names and the tradition that 
Rome was the centre of their artistic activities. Erminia sul 
Giordano, the one operatic work known of the first named, was 
piinted in Rome in 1637. It is full of points which hear upon 
later developments in almost eveiy department of the art. 
Amongst the most important features are the instruments! sin- 
fonias. It has been pointed out before that the antecedent steps 
to the mature form of the French Overture are difficult to trace. 
In this work we have good proof of the appreciation of the 
exact form in its general outlines. The 'sinfonia per intro- 
duzione del prologo ' is a complete example of the LuUian type 
in miniature. It begins with a massive passsge of three bars. 




t 
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and tlien breaks off into a free kind of fugal passage in 
four-time, 

Bx. Ifll. 
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and ends with yet another short movement which has the 
aspect of a dance-tune of the period in f time, h^inning 
as foUows:^ 
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The sinfonia to the second act, comprising the slow movement 
and the allegro, is even more to the point, as the second 
portion has a more distinctive subject and is more uncom- 
promisingly fugal. The prologue is alao a aoiaU couoterpart 
of the piolognea of the French Operaa, compriaing choniaea of 
Naiads at b^inning and end^ and fecitatiTe and musieal 
dialogue in the middle. The first act comprises a bright 
and tanefol 'aria a tre/ also a strophic aria in two contrasted 
portions like those described in coonexioii with Cavalli, 
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also plenty of recitative and a rather extensive *Coro di 
Cacciatori ' in six parts, with pass<ige8 * a due ' and ' a tre,' 
and imitations. The second act, as before mentioned, begins 
with a sinfonisy and so does the third, which is the final act. 
They comprise a chorus of soldiers, wUch is bold and 
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characteristic, with ahoutt of * All' armi, all' armi, Tantarara,' 

and there is also a long" chorus accompanying a pastoral 
dance, a chorus of demons, and a trio for furies. The whole 
work ends joyously with choruaes of zephyrs, and a ballet of 
nine nymphs which appears to proceed while ApoUo ascends 
in a car, strewing iowen. 

In an opera hy Lnigi Bonn, B Pakugo meanUUOp of the 
slightly later date of 164%, there are much the same features 
—arias, extenrive and artistically written choruses, and halkt 
music, but no introductory sinfonia — unless, as happens in 
some other cases, it is only appended to some MS. that has 
not come to light. In this work there are attempts at dramatic 
expression somewhat in the spirit and style of Monteverde, of 
which a very characteristic esttmple is the fdlowing scene for 
Angelica and a giant, which scarody needs oonunent, as the 
poignancy of the cries for succour on Angdica's part are 
patent on tiie isoe of the music: — 
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This side of Rossi's musical character is much less important 
than the oods^cuous manner in which he illuftrates the tendency 
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of the age among the Italians in the direction of organization 
or form, and suavity of style in writing for solo voices. In 
this respect he runs parallel with the famous composer Giacomo 
Caiissimi, who was probably by a few yean his junior. The most 
remarkable examples of Rossi's powers in this direction are 
found in his elaborate cantatas *a voce 8qI%' a form of art 
which attained great TOgue in the course of the seventeenth 
century, and was cuhivated by all the great composers, in- 
cluding Handel, up to the middle of the following century. 
They seem to be the outcome of the earlier monodies, of 
which so much is heard in the earliest years of the Nuove 
Musiche, but of which no examples remain* It was a form 
which, by Scarlatti's time^ had become as completely con- 
ventionalized as the aria; but in the time of Rossi and 
CSarissimi it was much more free and varied in the distribution 
of the component featores and much more genuinely musical. 
A very remarkable example which illustrates the extent to 
which composers gave their minds to matters of form is 
a cantata, Gelosia, by Rossi, of which Buniey gave an excerpt 
in his history, but probably did not notice the elaborate 
intricacy of the construction. As this throws much light 
upon this newly-devdoping feature of secular mnsic^ the 
scheme may be given In ertensoi — 

^, dedamatoiy recitative of twenty-three bars, and 
close, of ivhich Ex. 1%^ is the opening phrase. 
B^. 4, tuneful — nine bars, beginning as Ex. 126. 
^ (P. ^, declamatory recitative of nineteen bars. 
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Same bass as A^^ but different words and varied 
voice-part. 

J3^. I, same baas as B^^ but different words and different 
voice-part. 

C -J, recitative. Same bass as but different words 
and different voice-part 

A^, Same muuc as A^, but different words. 
B^. the same as B^, with different words. 

3. H C. Same bass and almost the same voice-part as 
J tQl last three baiB^ which are varied to give 
\ effect to the conduslon. 

It cannot be ascertained when this was written, but a scheme 
so carefully thought out and so successfully executed is weighty 
testimony to the tendency of the time in the dufection of 'form,' 
and the rapidity with which composers learned to manipulate 

it. There are many examples by Carissimi which illustrate 
the same attitude of mind. One very extensive cantata which 
has become well known by name through Bumey^s having 
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referred to it in his history, and through a short excerpt from 
it having been published as an example of the early Italian 
Style of vocal music, is that known as the cantata of Marff 
Siuari. This cantata, like Boast's Geloria, contains alternate 
passages of declamatory ledtative and of definite tiinefal 
passages, the main Uoclcs of which are used for formal pur- 
poses, as m Roeil's case, by raterating the hass wHih ▼ariatioas 
of the voice-part. Carissimi also in this case makes use of 
a conspicuous melodic feature in different parts of the work 
to unify the actual materiaL Thus the fiuuiliar opening 
phnuK 

Bx. 127 a. 
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is used fragmentarily towards the doae of the whole work as 
fdlows: — 




This is followed by some recitative ; and the dos^ in which 
the phrase is yet again hinted a^ is as ioUowst — 
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The dose here quoted entire seems also to illustrate the 
change from the method of Montevecde of fmi>hMiiang 
expreetkm in detail to the method ol oonveying it by spacioiia 
paangea^ a pfactioe which was nhamately watered down into 
the vague generaiitiea of the conventional aria. 

A very remarkable example by Carissinii is a solo, * Sospiri 
ch' uscite dal tristo mio core,' in a manuscript collection of 
compositions for solo voices made in London for M. Didie 
byPietro Reggio in 1681. This is of a totally different kind 
from the examples of Rosai, and illuatrates a more delicate and 
anbtle organisEation, in which lebtion of contrasting tonalities, as 
well as disposition of the component phrases, plays an important 
part The solo begins with a three-bar phrase in O minors 



Xz. 188*. 




which is repeated in D minor. This is fidlowed by a new 

rix-bar phrase, modulating from D minor to F and back to 
D, which is repeated, with sundry very artistic modifications, 
in such a manner as to return to G and close in that key; 
and so concludes the first portion of the sok>. 
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There it then a middle portion^ 

Ex. 128 o. 
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modulating to B^, F, C minor^ and back to G minor, all 
admirably aitiatic in dispositioii of the subjects and phrases; 
aodj that oompletedy tlie mnalc of the fint pcntion of the 
•olo ia repeated, with amidcy variatbna of detail and with 
different worda. So that the whole makee, mmically, a oom- 
plete example of the A.B^ 'aria form/ with the advantage, 
as compared with the conventional type of Scarlatti and 
Handel, that the words of the first portion are not repeated. 
CSaiiasimi's instinct for orderliness and clearness of tonality 
waa evidently very ationg. It ia iUuitcated among other 
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thinp by his fondness for beginning the declamatory portion 
of a work by a passage representing solely the tonic chord 
of the movement. The Mary Stuart cantala hcguoi m this 
wtLjf all on the choffd of Q:— 
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So does the motet 'Domine Deus'i— 




There is a mtf conqpiciioaa example at the tacgfaming of 
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besides several others in the same work. An example of 
more dabomte teztnie in JtuHekm 8ahmom$ is also worth 
notiDgs — 
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The device is^ however, not restricted to Carissimi^ but is 
characteristic of the period. The &Uowiqg csampli^ fraoi 
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a fine 'cantata a voce tola' by Rossi^ called La Bota, is 
as strongly marked as any of Carissimi's: — 





Such a feature, indeed, represents the unconscious tendency 
of general artistic feeling. Composers were all more or less 
gravitating in the direction of clear harmonic principles of 
structure. Thqr evidently delighted in the feeling of comfort- 
•ble — iii'snce produced by thoroogUy deer establishment 
off tiie tonalhy^ either by insiileDce on the tonic chord, or 
dear alteniatione of tonic and dominant, or by some other 
simihur device. Ocearionally, it is tmey long continned 
habit induced the use of the obscurer progressions produced 
by thinking of music as in the ecclesiastical modes. But 
principles of modem tonality were gaining ground ; and the 
Roman sdiool, represented by such men as Rossi and Carissimi, 
was foremost in accelerating its acceptance, and in estali- 
liahing tliaA smooth and dqpsnt style of writing wliioh liecame 
lis oomplementBry in tlie itfst years of its establishment. 

A matter wluch liad great influence in changing the ultimate 
course of the main road of Italian music was the reaction in 
the direction of the earlier musicianship. The original experi- 
menters in musical drama had been almost utterly inefficient 
in the time-honoured methods of composition which were the 
glofy of the prerions century. They quite rightly regarded 
counterpoint as ont of place in th e atrical woriiss and, as 
theatrical music or dedamatoiy muric was the all-absoffbing 
object of thev ambition^ the greater part of the music of 
the early years of the seventeenth century is diaracterized 
by an absence of musicianship which is almost without 
parallel since the b^^ning of the fifteenth century. But 
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the tndttioiis were still in existence, and, when the fiist lever 

of the new music was getting spent, men turned aboiit 
instinctively to see if the musicianship of the earlier style 
could not be applied with advantage to the hnltint^ methods 
of the new. The halting metliods were undoubtedly achieving 
wmething strange^ which exerted the influence of an omni- 
pnaent alemhic^ and caused the old methods to have qidte 
a Afferent aspect when they were revived. The growth of the 
ieelliig for tonality, which was a necessary attainment hefoie 
the development of the kind of organization which is specially 
characteristic of modern art-forms coulci be begun, was already 
causing a modification or fusion of the old ecclesiristical modes, 
and an obliteration of their characteristic features; and the 
inevitable result was that counterpoint lost its ideal purity, 
and never appeared again in the untainted guise of the times 
of Pakstrba and Marenzio. Moreover, the secular spirit had 
completely established itself, and the influence of instrumental 
experience in modifying the aspect of passages, and the use 
of ornamental phraseology, all caused the part-writing of the 
new s^le to be more free, more full of variety and riiythm, 
and more energetic than of old. The old spirit of pure 
contemplation passed away, and gave place to the vigour of 
action, and to the expansion of human synqpathy expressed 
in greater variety of detail. 

Among the earliest oomposem who illustrated the changed 
aspect of contrapuntal writing was Domenico Mazzocchi, 
whose worics in the new style have already been referred to 
(p. 60), He seems to have been regarded as a very important 
representative of the musicianly branch of the new composers ; 
as he produced several collections of madrigals and vocal pieces 
in many parts|, which no doubt show some skill in manipulat- 
ing voice-partly but are singularly vapid and superficial by 
the aide of the true unaccompanied madrigals of the old slyle» 

But of all the composers who aimed at combining musician- 
ship of the old order with the characteristics of the Nuove 
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Musiche, CMissimi stands the most conspicuous. His natural 
bent seeraa to have been tovvarils a more serious style than that 
of his contemporaries, and a large portion of his works were 
either motets or other forms of church music, or oratorios. 
This latter form of art had not been cultivated with much 
mcoew by the oompoien of the new ediooL Thejr were .not 
moncianB enough to write efeethre chomaeB* The attempt of 
Cnvalieri m that direction had hardly exceeded the limita 
of a simple homophonic hymn-tune, or a short passage in 
a madrii^al style; and in other respects also the composers' 
methods had been too undeveloped, and their ideas too limited, 
to enable them to achieve the interest of artiatic detail 
necessary to make the Oratorio-form aatiefactory. 

The ▼igoor of Carinlmi'B artiadc instinct evidently led him 
Id realize^ that music which is not intended to be associated 
with stage accessories needs to have certain artistie qualities of 
its own to justify its existence; and sufficient distinctness 
of suggestion to define the circumslances which are presup- 
posed in the story, drama, or recital whicii is musically treated. 
It must necessarily make an immense difference in the quality 
or style of mu«c whether it is intended for the theatre or not. 
PUsages which lovk in themselves obscure^ trivial, or even 
ehildisl^ may become thoroughly apposite and full of mcsning 
and suggestion directly they are combined with a stage 
situation. And it may even be said that music which is 
meant to be given with stage performance has no right to 
be self-sufficient. It exceeds its province and monopolizes 
too much of the attention. The mind is distracted by 
elements which will not assimilate. But when music is to 
be unaided by stage presentation it must justify itself by 
inherent interest of all kinda» by artistic quafities of design, 
style and treatment, and by such clear indications of mood 
and emotion as shall require no accessories or sign-posts to 
show what is intended. It was the fact that Carissinii gave 
his mind so much to iorms of art which were not intended for 
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itage presentation which made him culdvate muaicianaliip on 
the fines ol the eariier church masters; and it was this also 

which gave him such pre-eminence as a leader in the direction 
of tonal form. He appears to liavc been so thoroughly imbued 
with the contrapunt:d methods, that, even when writing cantatM 
or psalms for two or three voices, and solos in his oratorios^ 
he spontaneously adopted the free style which gives equal 
independence to aU the parts which make up the harmony. 
Consequently his basses are much more free and energetic than 
the stolid accompaniments of the earlier composers of the new 

school^ and the whole aspect of his work is much more 
muaiciaiily. But it was impossible for him to escape the 
powerful tendencies of his time. The overwhelming iiuduence 
of the secular element of rhythm^ and the strong sense for 
tonality of the modem kind^ exerted such modifying influ^oe 
on ihe internal oiganization of his counterpoint that the aspect 
of his progressions and the style of the details are altogether 
different from those of the contrapuntists of the old sehooL 
The love of simple successions of chords is one of Carissimi's 
most marked characteristics; and that in itself is enough to 
distinguish his kind of counterpoint from the old style. It is 
difficult to say whether the influence of rhythm indurod sim* 
plidty of chord progressbnSy or whether the simplicity of the 
chord p ro gres sfo ns of the earlier masters of the 'Nuove 
Musiche' led to composers tfarowmg them into rhythms to 
justify their eicistenoe. Rhythmic music must tnevitahly he 
eiiuplc and clear in harmonic istructure. Even before the 
appearance of the Nuo\ e Musiche, such rhythmic popular vocal 
forms as ballette, viUaueUe and villote were much simpler, and 
more nearly like harmonized tunes, than any portions of the 
higher dssses of art work; the voices moved simuHaneonsly 
from point to point more frequently^ and mere repedtbns of 
notes and chords were more often resorted to* In Carisrinu'a 
choral works the diange from pure model counterpoint to 
modem tonal counterpoint ia iitrongiy perceptible. The sue- 
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CCT MgPS of chorda, represen ting phaae* f^mMy^ are quite • 
as essential as the relative motions of the parts. Moreover, ; 
the influence of rhythm exten ds to the~ internal organization 
of the contrapuntal whole. The parts, even when moving 
indcpendeotly of one another, often seem rhythmic, and move 
wHih a gicoter freedom and moie inciaive vaxiety of figure than 
the old contrapuntal parts. This was indeed no, new achieve- 
ment of Carifldmi's, for Fretcohaldi had given plentiful 
examples ci ibis type of work in his Ingnea and canaonaa; 
and it is quite likely that his organic style of writing may 
have had something to do with the style which Carissimi 
adopted in wTiting his choruses. Carissimi, however, went 
consplciiousLy beyond him in the direction of modem practices ; 
Ibr a great many of his choroaes are as direetiiy and frankly 
ihythnuc as a dance-tone. He ia very fond of a dmple dacfylic 
rhythm toch as the foOowing firom JigiiUAaA:— 




Pn-gl>te, fu-gl-to, fu-gi-te, fu.gi.tc Ixn - pi- i 




Also of alternate dactyls and spondees, as hi the fallowing 

from the Judicium Salomonis 




M 2 
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Apart from the general diflneiice of itfle whidi ia pio- 

sented by choral music when rhythmically treated, there are 
differences in the style of writing for the individual voicea 
which are aiguificant. True contrapuntal writing preaented 
a oonatant motion of the aeferal voice-parts : but when voieea 
are made to leitenite the aame note there ia no waj of 
making the piooednie inteDigihle exeept hy rhytlmi. 80 the 
appearance of repeated notea or chorda ia a iure aign diat 
the tme apirit of the old counterpoint in ita pnreat form 
has been lost, and that the secular element of rhythm has 
become inevitable. In Carissimi's works this feature is indeed 
oonspicooualy prevalent. He does not even confine it to 
aemi-religioua or secular works, but uses the device of repeated 
notea in mnaie intended for the Church, aa in tlie following 
paaaage from a five-part Maaa: — 



bb. lae. 







§ 1 1 rrrr.i j > r rrrrir=g=± 


Be - 


ii-- I" r £^C^ r > r pgggg:f= 

He • iMuiftia«Mal • tii, Be • auinalB«s«al 




fli-'j rrrrH .i • j J j' I' r-^ 

BMMiMlB«*ial-di^ la «K • Oil • tk^ Be-MH 


=ii= 


Uo<MUinft in ex - oel • aU, HoB&nn* in ax-cel - si*, in ex - oel 

g=i^- Ir ri T=?^^-N^ 









Thla illuatnites the manner in which the methods of the 
new art ceased to be confined to the province of secular 
music, and were brought to bear on the forms of sacred 
muaic which were the higbeat ground of the earlier 00m- 
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posers ; and such features went on increasing as church music 
became more and more debased. 

Though Caiimimi was a more serious musician than 
most of the compoien of his tiiiie^ he is by no means 
immacalate in taite and judgement. FteenUieticaUy it 
amj be obeerred that he was one of the wofit of ainnen 
m intndiicing extravagant mna and flouriahea Into aolo 
settings of sacred worda. He Tcry often did aaeh things 
very skilfully, as in the following cadenza at the end of the 
motet 'Domine Deus': 




and from the histrionic point of view the wildest of cadenzas 
can be made apposite and expressive ; but from the devotional 
point of view, passagea essentially intended to show off vocaliza- 
tion are oom^etely out of place, and are only intelligible on 
the grounda so fim)uently bsisted on here, that church music 
was vivified afreah, after die revolution of 1 600, by Introdudqg 
the features of purely secular art histiionicslly— with disastrous 
results to the music of the south of Europe, and magnllleent 
success in the north. Carissimi was a most important leader 
in the seculaiization of church music, for he was one of the 
llrst eompoaers of church music and aemi-sacred music who 
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seemed thoroughly to have grasped the meaning of the new 
movement in almost ftU its bearings ; and his methods are very 
instructive. 

It is inteicrting to note that nearly all the choruses in his 
ontorixM have m kiiid of leaUstic basis. He evidently felt that 
some dear indicatkm was needed to give pomt to the ntfeerances 
of tbe hmnaa beiiigs oomposiiig tlie choniSy and to identify 
tbem with the paiticnlar crowd or group of imaginary beings 
whose parts in the drama or story they had to fulfil. He 
therefore adopted as frequently as possible a kind of ejacu- 
latory utterance, such as short incisive phrases bandied 
from one group of voices to another. He seems to have 
tried to conjme up in his iipiy ■nation the demeanour of 
a crowd in the situatioDs and drcnmstances presupposed, 
and to have tried to make them smg theur protests, ques- 
tions, lamentations, rage or pleasure in the manner in which 
many people, moved by a simultaneous impulse, might be 
, expected to do. Thus in Daniele the chorus rapidly reiterate 
^ * Si, si, si.' 




ek, ^ ti, d. 



81. il. < < 



81, si, pe-n, p««a riii-d«( - no 

SU it* p**i^ pa*tB ria«dig • 10 




So, in Jephthah, the Israelites call to the Ammonites to fly 
or yield in the dactylic passage already quoted on p. 163. 
So, in /dMMif, the terrified sailors ask Jonah what and who 
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he is, when the dnwing of the loti shows him to he the 

culprit who is the cause of the tempest. 



Bx. 189. 


J 1 


=4 


W f" — 








=^ 


^ r' B ^ r 1 

tH l« • m In - at 


H - 1 




Qaod 

J J 1 




lo m tat 



T«l «B 4^ p(» • ff« • to « 

^ c" e ^ rr e c i;=g=g:^ 

«t 1 • tar (a • am? T«| quo po • p« • to m 



tat 



to! 



1 



A simihur leslisttc denoe Is very c ffe ct i fdy used m the 
duet of the wrang^iiig women hefbre Soloiiioii in the /Mcmmi 
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fl-j ^ ^ z r=a^ 

Kon art 1 • t*» Noa i . ( 

[. > J , -—I : 


Z Z i C C 

A at Ml ox • €H| to • Vft 


MI • tarn t1 • • vH 

rC'^^r^ . « — 


• 



Mkftti vi'tai 



3^ 



Nod «■( I • U, BOD «at 



i • ta, noa wt i • U, noo «*t t . to, non actl-U at ta di-cia 



A different kin(i of realistic suggestion ia implied in the 
wailing chorus of the Ammonites in Jtphthahi — 



&4I. 



i 




i 



r r V r ri r ^ I 



H « . Ia-lw.|« S-U-i Am 



1^ ^ 
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In one of die moit exprenlve momenta in all the oratorioB— 
the aong of Jephthah'a daughter when she is condemned to 
wander in the mountains — Carissimi combines the effect of 
a wailing passage with the scenic suggestion of the chorus 
of maidena echoing aympathetically the mournful aong o£ 
the exile: — 



14a. 



niu. 



Et ill ai.tUa'U - o 



: : c i r 



M ooT'di* ma • i o - la 



mm * * w 

J Ad * 



£cba Cborua. 




EdM. CSbMm 



a • la 



la . to. 



J'iil .J II 

- t«. 



Sneh featorea show the ideaa of the new aehool germinating 

in new regions^ under the influence of a higher and more 
serious musicianship. Speaking of Canssimi's work generally, 
it may be said that he is much stronger in FOcal and choral 
.muaic than in instrumental writing. In the oratorios the 
inatmmental portions are singulaily bald, flat, and atyleless. In 
this branch of art he was behind his contempofaiies. As so 
frsqnenUy happen^ the taste and aptitude lor choral and 
vocal expression detracted from the power of instrumental 
expression. His sympathy was evidently with the human 
element. His writing for the voice is generally excellent. 
In the superfluity of ornamental passages he is on a par with 
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his oontemporaries-^ioiiietiines {utSe^ lometimei biiUiaiitly 
■ucoessfiil; but ni tnattcTH of expreflsion, In touching and 

pathetic phrases put with pirrat and subtle sense of aptnc&s 
tfi be svingr, he was the leader of his lime. There is com- 
paratively little formal tune m his work, and^ except in 
cantatas 'a voce sola/ not many definite arias or atfophes. 
In thia reapect also he takes high ground, and endeavoars 
to make his design apt to the moment, rather than to flatter 
the ears of the groundlings with some famfliar fbrmida. His 
immediate foUowers unfortunately adopted a different attitude, 
which in some respectK w as iajunuus to themselves and their 
music. His great powtr as a modeller, as a manipulator 
o£ the details which go to make a well-devised artistic design 
possible^ led composers who followed him to lay too much 
stress on the formal elements. They learnt the trick of \ 
writing Tocal phrases, but disposed them into uniform designs, 
which shortly became so utterly mechanical that even the / 
beauty of actual mdodle detail does not save them from bdng ' 
unbearable. 

It is a singular fact that, whereas Carissimi presents so iew 
examples of formal tune and aria, his two most celebrated 
pupils are specially marked out from their respective contem- 
poraries by evident predilection for them* Antonio Cesti in 
about the middle of the century, and Alessandro Scarlatti 
at the end of it, both laid great stress on the forms! sob 
portions of their operas and cantatas; the latter indeed, 
w}iose position must be considered later, has through his 
excessive and too lavish use of the aria form, been credited 
by superficial writers with the invention of it. Antonio Cesti, 
who was bom about 1620, and was therefore nearly forty years 
his senior, had a great aptitude and inclination for mekidious 
formality; and his popularity implies a decisive gravitatbn 
of Italian taste in the direction of vocal tone of a formal 
kind. As as can be gathered, from the paucity of his 
works which are available for examination, he Imd no great 
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dramatic instinct; and though his diction is more glib and 
facile than Cavalli's, he has nothing of the musicianship or the 
intrinsic interest of either Rossi or Carissimi. His popularity 
probably arose from bis works being congenial to the growing 
public taste for pleasant, amiably melodiouB solo music. In 
some Uw movements he shows an advance in perception of 
instrumental s^le; uring more figurate and lively passages 
for his accompaniments than are met with in the works of his 
greater predecessors. The passages flow smoothly and naturally, 
and produce the effect of better balance and ease, by the 
repetition of figures which are carried through sequences and 
simple successions of chords. The truth clearly is, that even 
in half a century composers were becoming more fully con- 
scious of tlie effect of the relaAions of Ionic and dominant, and 
weie less likdy to be distracted from their use and to hark 
back to formulas which belonged to the modal system ; which, 
though picturesque and characteristic, impaired the easy grace 
of design which was obtainable by complete acquiescence 
with the elementary principles of modem tonality. A good 
many of Cesti's little arias show a considerable degree of 
artistic dexterity in presenting the essential phrases of 
mekidy or subjee^ as is sliown in the folbwing opening 
phrases of an aria in the thud act of MagtumMid iPiflets- 



tMMKlMid / 
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8" — — 



GOT -to 



•i. Bel • U 



oer- to 



J ^ 'M- Hi u U u ii 




Though his most famous work was Orontea, the work which 
is best known in modem times is La Dori. Of this there are 
several versions — one at St. Mark's in Venice, another at Berlin, 
and another at the British Museum. These versions mainly 
differ in detail of an unimportant kind. The roost important 
diffevence is that tlwie la an omtnie in the Britiah Muaeum 
vcfiion which ia not in eiUicr of the other MSS.; and thia 
alao becomes important because it p resen ts another example, 
like the sinfonias in Rossi's £7rmtitta, of the general scheme of 
the French overture. There is first the solid^ slow movement 
aiming at sonority, 

Xk. 144 a. 



then the lively fngal movement. 

Bs. 144 b. 




i 



7 Lr t 
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and then a group of thoit pooages in variouB rhythms to end 

with. One of the complete anas in Act ii. is so short and so 
characteristic of hia style that it is worth insertiDg : — 



148. 



l«t Violin. 
2im1 Violin. 



Bam. 



m 



-J- 



— * — <- 
-t — r 



( ') 



Dun mau-che • ra. 



1 I..- 



* ^ O — W 

SI li • tro - Ta 



clie do • lor 



1 



un tAl TO - ]«o. 



ohe at 00 . rm og-nor In mo. 



C1& eh« aift 



1 



The first vocal phrase is then resumed at A, and repeated as 
far as By and the end is rounded off by a Codetta repeating the 
last two bars before slightly altered^ as follows : — 
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CettPfl love of a raave and smootUy-flowing tone of tids nrt 

in ^ or 4 time was so ejea.t that it becomes a mannerism. 

The most iinporUint of liib works which is still extant ia 
the Pomo d^Oro which was written for great wt ddiiig festivi- 
ties at Viemia in 1667 or 1668. It was evidently intended to 
be a very important display^ and appean to have been put on 
the etage with the utmost magnifioenoc^ to which a number 
of engravings of the scenes fully testify; and the eomposer 
put forth the best of his powers. But ibis only seems to 
emphasize the fact that his gifts lay rather in a melodic than 
in a dramatic direction. There is a very considerable amount 
of amiable melody diffused through the whole work, but barely 
a single trace of anything resembling the intensity of expression 
in detail achieved by Monteverde and at times by Cavalh. 
Among the noteworthy points is the fact that the work shows 
some tendendes in the direction of the French type of opera. 
LuUi, it is true« had not as yet b^^ his operatic career, but lie 
had written a considerable number of divertissements which 
comprised some of the main features oi tiie later operas. And 
inasmuch as tlif < ourts of Europe were inclined to copy the 
manners of Louis XIY's court, it is natural that they should 
have taken every opportunity to assimilate their great stage 
functions to those of the French metropolis. This is shown 
in the Posio tPOro mainly by the overture, which has the 
regular sonorous slow movement and lively fugal movement; 
and in the scheme of the prologue^ which contains a number 
of choruses for the various nations which were under the crown 
of the Auslriaji imperial house. It is noteworthy that tliese 
choruses are unusually free and well written for such works, 
and show Cesti's muncianship in a favourable light. The 
style of the instrumental muaic is strangdy variable. Some of 
the ^sonatas/ which serve as introductions to aoenes, and the 
ritomcillii are in the hdplessly stagnant style which was 
characteristic of most of the instrumental episodes in Italian 
Opera iu the middle of the century. But occasionaUy a 
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brilliant and \'ivaciou8 movement flashed out from the average 
mediocrity^ as if from another sphere. The following ritornello 
of the martial scene. No. 13 of Act ii, is so animated that it 
might have been writteo by Lulli himself : — 




The composer also shows an unusual amount of speculatire 
enteiprise In instratnental tone-coloiir. For instancy several 
solos are aooompanied entirely by viole da gamba^ evidently 

with the intention of producing a special effect With similar 
intention, a solo of Proserpine in the first act is accom- 
panied throughout by cometti, trombones^ fagotto, and regale. 
Another scene at the mouth of Inferno comprises a ritornello 
for two cometti and three trombones. Apart from such local 
colour there is a strange absence of even an attempt to enhance 
impressive situations. For instance, in the fourth act there 
is an earthquake, and the statue of Pallas tumbles down : 
but the music has not, intrinsically, anything particular to 
say about itj only when Pallas expresses unpleasant intentions 
to the assembled people the chorus sing shudders without 
words, to the extent of a page and a half of the score. 
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Ohonia. 



P*Um. 



J 




The general impreflsion that the woik produoes, as il 
ti?e ol the tendencies of the tuat, m that the histrionic and 
dramatic dements, so powerfolly emphasized in Montererde's 

works, have entirely dropped out of the scheme of the opera 
composer's intentions, giving place to tuneful and elegant solo 
music. The utmost direct expression attempted is pathetic 
and tender melody on one hand, and on the other the kind 
of Unster and veliemcnee which is often chaiacteristic of a 
briUiant and Tigonras solo for a male Foioe^ eapedaUy a baas. 
The tendeney is all in the direction of the singer's opera-^ 
though Cesti still shows rather to advantage in the use of 
various forms of aria, similar to the forms used by Cavalli. 
Indeed, in the structural aspects of his solos, Cesti presents 
a good deal of interesting variety. The strophic forms, and the 
forms in which there are two contrasted portions, but without 
the 'da capo/ are here in plenty. There are also many 
interesting lofms approximating to the aria form but without 
the bald 'da capo.' Thus a vety fine song for Fooo in Act iv. 
scene which begins with the following animated phrase:— 

Zx. 145 e. 




proceeds by a natural series of progressions to a central con- 
trasting portion and then^ to complete the fonut resumes the 
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phrase given above and repeats it again and again^ varying 
the position in the scale and otherwise manipulating it so as 
to drive it home. The device suits the words admirably^ and 
doei the oompoeer great credit. It la aiao important, aa an 
example of the last stage before the complete conventionaliTa- 
tion of the aria. 

The general march and movement of tlungs is displayed 
in equally notable ways in Legrenzi's work. This interesting 
composer was only five years younger than Cesti, but his best 
work is of much higher and more masterly quality. He seems 
to have been a man of large and bold artistic caUbre, and is one 
of the first composers of the century who shows a consistent 
instinct for instramental style. Cesti often lelapaed into 
.a heavy mechanical method of writmg the accompaniments and 
instrumental movements, laboriously suppljdng the harmony 
without any attempt at figurative or artistic detail. Legrenzi's 
treatment of such things, on the other hand, is at times 
quite remarkably vivacious. He seems to have had a special 
taste for instrumental music, and is credited with having 
•reonranized the orchestra of St. Mark's on a very compre- 
hensive scale. In hia opera of TMa, produced at the theatre 
San Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, in 1677, there is a sj^rited 
example of his powers in an aria fSounded on an ingenious 
ground bass ; the voice being accompanied all the way through 
by persistent reiteration of a characteristically instrumental 
passage of seven bars in length lor the basses | which is given 
twice in twice in G, 



MX. 149 ft. 
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twice in £ minor^ beginning as follows : — 



146 b. 

la B minor. 



1 




and then twice in the principal key C again. This completes 
the vocal portion, which is followed by a ritornello for all the 
strings, in which the subject is taken up and worked through 
all the instruments in detail, and finally is given in full to the 
banea again with imitation in the other parta: — 



i 



146 0. 



r r 
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EZEPI 
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' 'llu'llll. J 



J: 



r rf 



i 
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The vhadty d tliis treatment certainly throws the average 

languor of CeBti's melodies into the shade^ and marks a much 
more energetic and eflScient artist. Legrenzi was possibly not 
so ready a melodist, but his vocal writing has qualities of 
manlinew and scope^ and ail the tokens of a thoroughly secular 
tttylt, very nmilar to the manner of Alesnndio Scarlatti and 
the masters of the early years of the next century. An 
example is found in another song from the same opera, wbkh. 
is interesting as affording an early example of the practice, 
so constantly met with in Scarlatti's and even in Baches 
arias, of repeating the first short phrase, as though with the 
object of establishing the essential features of the subject 
at once in the mind of the hearer. It serves at the same 
time lo lUnitiate effectively the vigonr of Legrenzi's a^le 
and the vivacity of Us aooompaniments. 



BB.14f. 




The impniie to cmphaaiae tonic and dominant was evidently 
fltioog in hegmm, and he laid out his movements so as to 

H 9 
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make tonal ionn aa clear aa poanUe* In cliofal worka he 
h betrayed hy this imptilBe into being too eaaily content with 

mere passages of chords, and shows even more than Cfuissimi, 
in the passage quoted above from the five-part mass (p. 164), 
the tendency to cheapen his vocal writing in a manner which 
was degrading the standard of Italian sacred choral music. 
In hia cight^art paalmiy In eaiiu Israel and De profundU, 
he miaaea all the oppoftunitieB of rich effect attainable by 
a complicated network of many Toioea moving fireely and 
melodiously, independent yet perfectly united, by adopting the 
futile device o£ constantly repeating the same chords; seeming 
to shirk the concentration of faculty which is required if 
the ingher artistic effect of free voice-parts is to be obtained. 
Hia beat facultiea aeem to have been called into activity in 
inatrumental muaic, and in writing for aolo voicea. But even 
the defecta of hia choral mnnc are noteworthy. For they 
iUuatrate the manner in which the inatrumental branch of 
art, whidi had begun by imitating choral forms, reacted 
upon and induced a complete tranbfurniation of choral and 
vocal music as soon as it l)ecame emancipated, and made 
universal in church musicy as well as in opera, the secular 
dementa of rhythm and ornament. 

Among the worka which illuatrate Legrenzi'a poattion in 
the development of art of hia time are many examplea of the 
'cantata a voce sola/ which form haa been referred to in 
conneidon with Rood and Cariasimi, and was, as the century 
progressed, becoming more and more chamcteristic of the 
age. Leg"renzi published many such works (e.g. in a collec- 
tion of Cantate e cansonette a voce tola in 1676) in which 
the order of disposition of the component recitatives and 
ariaa ia quite ixregolar-HKWietiniea beginning with recitative^ 
aometimea with mdodioua paaaegea^ and aometimea irith 
ao>caUed ariaa. The mudc of each cantata rona through 
without a break, and is as irregular in its ending as in its 
beginning — sometimes concluding with an aria und some- 
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times with passages of declamation, in accordance with the 
apparent requireaienta of the poems. Moreover the arias 
themselves are very vnriable in construction. Some are of 
the atrophic kind noticed before in connexion with Cavalli's 
operas (p. 137), some in the familiar A,B,A, fonn o£ the 
ooDventional ariay tome in a kind of rondo lonn^ lome in 
the lonn ivith xepetMi halm^ rather like the early danc^ 
Innee and eoine folk-^onga. They aknoit invariably have 
clear tonal qualitieSy and are free in rhythm and well knit 
by the use of characteristic figures. There is none of the 
halting and hesitation about the 111 that came from the uncer- 
tainty of aim in the early days of the new movement, but 
tiiey move with case and confidence, lightened by plentiful 
aemiquaveia and onamentel flonriaheiy and with bold intervale 
and good dedamatmy acoenti. The type of phraseology which 
Mi 10 familiar in Handel's works is here clearly prefigured; 
and the impression is given that if Aleesandro Scarlatti did not 
actually take Legrenzi for a nKjclil^ his style and technique 
were the natural outcome of the standard of art which he at 
that time represented at its best 

The name of Alessandio Stradella is better known than 
that of most of the composers beiore the last qnarter of 
the century^ on account of his being the subject of a very 
romantic story, which may or may not be true ; and through 
a composition of his having been freely laid under con- 
tribution by Handel for his Israel in Egypt. He certainly 
was a man of ideas, as some of those which HaTidcl 
borrowed make plain, and there is an individuality about his 
work which gives it some importance in the story of art's 
development. The little serenata to which Handel was indebted 
is in parts esctremely cnide. The germ of the 'liailstone 
chorus' a^ears as a sinfoma in the instrumental form then 
popular, for a concerlano of three solo instruments combined 
with a concerto grosso in four parts ; and it must be con- 
fessed that in this form it is not a very elective specimen of 
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instrumental muBic. The mstntmental work throogboilt is 
rather clumsy and plain. The vocal music is noteworthy, 
and illustrates the progress composers were making in 
fltmctural principles. The aria ' Jo pur seguiro/ vnth Uie 
Gharmiiig refrain which Handel adopted for 'He led them 
forth like iheep/ is in the abofter aiia fornix like that in 
Cmti's 'Fbmo d'Ofo/ wbicli u deicribed on p. 174, with 
mertly the repetition of the liiet phrase at the end. But 
more conspicuous than this are two complete arias^ of the 
type made too familiar by Scarlatti, Handel, and Hasse, 
which are developed on a lari;c scale with instrumental accom- 
panuuents, strongly contrasted middle party and a comply 
and undisguised Ma capo/ As this is rather rare in works 
written before Scariatti's appearance on the soene^ the fact 
is decidedly noteworthy* The second of these two arias 
has also the device, so iuniliar a little later in history, of 
the reiteration of the first clause of the solo, as in the 
illustration given from Legrenzi'a Toiila, on p. 179. 

A work of Stradella's which is more noteworthy on the 
grounds of its intrinsic qualities, is the Oratorio S, Giovanni 
BattUta, The genuine musicianship and breadth of treatment 
in this work are indeed remarkable for the time when it 
appeared, which is stated to have been b x67d« There are 
not only very vigorous and eftectiTe solos, derefeped at con- 
siderable length, but at least one admirable chorus, 'Dove, 
dove, Batti&ta, dove,' written in a vigorously free contrapuntal 
fityle, with masterly treatment of subjects, and with the 
general scheme admirably planned, so as to lead up to a 
very effective climax, A very interesting feature which links 
Stradella with I^cgrenzi is the inqvueaat use of ground basses. 
Straddla's methods are very slmHsr to those in Legrenzi's 
ToHIa, described on p. 177. In one very long song tor 
Heroduw, *Volin pure, lontano dal sen,' a very admirable 
procedure ia adopted. It begins, as though intending to be 
a ground bass, with the following vigorous passage;-^ 
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ax. 147 ft. 
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but the morement is not carried out with the itrictnew of 
a ground baaiy hut gains a Yoy happy elasticity by inteicabiting 
short passages in llie same style, whidi keep the motion 

continually going, and induce modulations and constant changes 
of the position of the bass; so that the whole movement is 
closely knit together by the vigorous little figure of the first 
two bars (which is also the first phrase of the voice-part) without 
the stif&iess of a true ground bass* The device is^ however^ 
evidently a dcrivatiTe of the ground bass, and is, indeed, a 
fcry happy deTdopmeni^ And, in this case, wdl carried out* 
The ingenuity with which the musical fbrmuhi is slightly 
modified, to enable the voice-part to enunciate the same figure, 
is worth noting, as it illustrates in a small detail the quality 
of Stradella's dexterity. He was evidently gifted with facility 
aa well as ideas, and his freedom and frankness of gait betoken 
a good grounding in technical work. This more particuhtfly 
iqppEes to tiie department s of art in which the transfbimed 
principles of the old oounteipcnnt are applicable, as in the 
choral movements and the solo movements with free acoom- 
pamment. In these departments he shows the tendency 
towards that excessive facility which characterized the style 
of the choral composers of the eighteenth century, but as 
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yet still maintains some traoet of individuality. In the inrtni- 

mental department he was not so sure of his ground; there 
are good animated passages in some of the accompaniments 
to solos, such as the brilliant and extensively developed bass 
aong, ^Provi pur le mie vendette/ in Giovanni JBatiistai 
and vivacious figures of acoompsmmenty which shoir a true 
instinct (for the moment) for instrumental styk^ sodi as the 
vivacious figure wliich persists aknost throughout the whole 
of the brilliant little song for Herod's daughter, ' Su, su, su/ 
in the latter part of the same work. 
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But the general standard of his instrumental woA is not 

of so high and mature an order as the choral work and the 
treatment of solo movements. 

fiossi, Carissimi, Cesti, Legrenzi and Stradella taken together^ 
show clearly the artistic tendencies of their time in Italy in 
music connected with the voice. Artistic tendencies which 
ultimately gravitated into complacent conventionalism, hathoi^ 
platitude, and prosiness^ and all such qualities as betoken 
music-makers as distinct from imaginative and sensitive 
composers of genius. But the branch of art which they 
furthered led, at its best, to Alessandro Scarlatti, Handel, 
and Mozart ; and through Mozart, with the infusion of sundry 
influences from other sources, to Beethoven. The tendency is 
obviously towards music which appeals on its own account 
rather than on account of what it is associated with; and 
which is in that sense absolute. And it is» in this sense, the 
antithesis of the histrionic branch of art, which is interesting 
mainly because it expresses in detail some preconceived idea 
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external to miunc. To go a step furtherj it may be said that 

such an attitude leads to the kind of munc which rightly 

deals with human moods iu wide, well -developed expanses, 
as distingiiishecl from such as attempts to deal with 
petty details which are often insignificauty and^ in the 
hecde conditioii of excitable tempenmentai inconseqiKnt and 
chaotic 
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Thouoh the best and moit ■erious-miiided compoeen in 
Eagiand oontiiiaed to iavoiir the old polyphoiiic cfaonl methods 
lor fuUf a quarter of a century after the 'Kew Music* had 
become a reoognized reaKty in Italy, the premonitions o£ 

change towards the stcular style were plentiful in this country 
almost aa early as they were elsewhere. The tendency 
towards unsophisticated tunefulness, siniplicity of hamioniza- . \ 
tion, and definiteness of rhythm, ia apparent in much of the j 
music produced in the last lew years of the sixteenth century* i 
Even the great representative Elizabethans dropped into a 
tuneful and ihythmical manner occasionally in such serious 
works as madrigals; and music lor solo voices with simple 
accompaniment is to he met with under names usually 
associated with elaborate compositions of the old order. 

Such symptoms seem most noticeable when they are met 
with in Church Music, for in that branch of art the old 
methoda seem most deeply rooted, and most appropriate. Yet 
even responriUe masters of the strictest school were impelled 
by geneial tendencies to ea^eriment and to expand the scheme 
of their art by innovations. 'Terse' anthema are usually 
assodated with the days off the Restoration; but in reality 
solo music, and even the use of the term 'Versus,' is found 
in sacred music of more than half a century earlier, as, for 
inatancg, in Easte's seta of Anthems of i6xo and i6i8. There 
are anthems with solos in them by the great William Byrd, 
with alternations of solo passsges and duets with chorus. His 
anthem 'Hear my prayer/ in Banard's CoUectioii^ has a 
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* verse * for treble alternating freely with chorus. * Thou God 
that guidest' has solos for two trebles, the phrases of which 
are echoed by the chorus. A beautiful example from the 
anthem ' Christ rising/ for Easter Day, will wrve to illustrate 
the ttefh and form o£ procednie K 
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> Tkken from » MS. in the hand of Sir Frederick OmUgf, la which the otgui 
put is said to be giTen from an old organ book of Adrian Batt<>n, collated with an 
orgaa put hj Biihop prtMnred at GkniCMter Gtathediml, x«nnd bj Sir Oowlcj 
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Besides these examples by Byrd, there are anthems with solos 
in them in Barnard's Collection by Mundy, Thomas Morley, 
Batten, John Bull, and John Ward. Some of these, such as 
Mundy's ^Ah, helpten wretdi/ are in a simple hymn-like 
ttyle. In tovne there aie paaiages of a livdy rhytiimie 
cliancter^ in tbe caw of a dneft for two banea in John Wafd'a 
anthem 'Let God arii^' e?en prefiguring the Iflt of the 
Restoration compooeri. By good lortnne, a number of yene 
anthems by Orlando Gibbons belonging to this period are 
more available than many of those in Barnard's Collection, 
as they, together with several full anthems, have been collected 
from various sources, and printed by Sir Frederick Gore 
Ouseley in recent timea. These were all written before 1625^ 
and of one very fine enmple, ^Behold, Thou haat made my 
days aa it were a span long/ it ia poiaible to lis the exact 
date; aa a note on the original MS. intimatea that it waa 
made 'at tlie entreaty of Dr. Maany, Dean of Windaor, tlie 
same day s'ennight before his death,' which occurred on 
May 3, 161 8. This and the other verse anthems in the 
collection illustrate as perfectly as possible the style and 
methods of treatment and form characteristic of the time. 
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The Tenet and choraaeB alteniate quite aiiiiply thiotighout; 
«nd that foniia the main element of variety. Thete is hardly 
any attempt at modidation, except between relative major and 

relative minor^ and other keys closely related; and the prin- 
cipal closes are generally in the same key throughout. The 
style of the accompaiiiments, with rare exceptions, ia the same 
as the style of the choral writing, as may be obsenred in the 
pasKiges quoted above from Byrd's anthem, 'Christ rising'; 
and this in despite of the fact that the acoompanimenta were 
often written lor viols as well as organ. There is no use of 
figore, ornament or arpeggio; even the passages given to the 
solo voice are hardly more definite in time^ structure^ or pro- 
gression than the various portions of the polyphonic choral 
passages. Within restricted limits there is plenty of delicate \ 
and tender expression, but nothing which takes the music out - 
of the category of subjective devotional music, by immediate 
ftninng effects of harmony, or by incisive intervals or rhythm. 
There can hardly be said to be any differentiaUon of style. 
So far, the essential is the mere acceptance of the principle 
of uring solos and instmmental passages, as well as choral 
passages, in church music. It was not till some years after 
the ideas of the 'New Music' had permeated England as 
well as the rest of Europe, that church music was affected to 
the extent of dropping contrapuntal texture in accompaniments, 
and treating solo music in a distinctive style. The final 
acceptance of these methods can hardly be said to have been 
made till after the old habits had been ruddy interrupted by 
the Puritan suppresvon. One of the effects of temporarily 
reducing composers of diurch music to silence was to en« 
courage the cultivation of the new ideas in secular brandies 
of art; and in this direction great progress was made in a 
few years. So, by the time church music could be resumed, 
the state of affairs was altogether clianged : men were ac- 
customed to new resources, and the church style of the old 
order could no more be renewed than the madrigals. And 
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this is how it came about thst the great style of the Eliia* 
bclhans in these high quarters warn neither maintained nor 
translonned hy further evdution* It languished and alnust 
died out in the reign of Charles I; and in the reign of 
Charles 11 it was replaced by a product which was to a great 
extent the outcome of the new secular spirit. 

But there were other forms of art which were in vogue 
before the end of the sixteenth century, which were either 
distinctively representative of the new ideaSy or else more 
capaUe of being transformed without fatal consequences^ and 
some of these had the distinction of being fimnired by the 
Klisabethans. Foremost In this noUe group of composers in s 
showing sympathy with the new developments was Thomas 
Morley, a man of mnkifBrious gifts, among which the most 
fascinating to modem lovers of art in his frank tunefulness. 
T-liis qutillty he displayed without superfluous disguise in works 
which belong to the sixteenth century. His lively vocal 
ballets, which were published in 1597* are among the most j 
perfect things of thdr kind in existence^ and as tuneM as 
they are dexterous in artistic texture. The canaonets for 
two, three, and more voices have more in common with the 
polyphonic style ; but they too are genially .tunefnl, and 
often vivaciously rhythmic in detiui. Before the century had 
quite run its course he showed his sy mpathy with progressive 
ideas in another direction by publishing', in 1599, his *Booke 
of consort lessons for six instruments to play together; viz. 
the treble lute, the pandora, the citteme, the bass violl, the 
flut^ and the treble vioU*' Tliey are not distinctively instru- 
mental in style, hut they serve to bring Morley into the ranks 
of the earner escperimentera in this hnncb of art. In the 
very next year, that famous year 1600^ when the new music 
made its public and much vaunted d^ut by the appearance 
in Italy of Peri's opera Euridice, and Cavalieri's oratorio 
La rappresentazione di Anima e di CorpOy Morlry published 
his Firat book aires or Uttk short songs to sing and plag 
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to the hie i0i<ft the baae vioL This it donUy tigiiificaat> 
I M it brings one of tlie prominent reprasentatiinet of flie old 
/ style into poritive activitjr in the new department of sob 

^ song; and bring-s also into prominence the employment of 
j the lute as an instrument of accompaniment. It lias been 
previously noted (p. 16) that the lute had an important share 
in bringing the 'Nuove Musiche' into existence. The same 
instrument seems also to have taken a most effectual part in 
the musical Tevolndon in Enf^and, John Dowland neoessarily 
strikes the attention in tliis connexion at the outset. Though 
he hebnged to the group of belated Elizabethansy the line of 
woric he adopted in seenhr tocsI composition was ahnost 
unique; for he used the contrapuntal devices and melhods 
— which with them wcro of pre-eminent artistic importance — 
merely as subtle adornments and accessories to his melodies. 
With him the modem factor of distinct and definite tunefulness - 
is the essentia), the rest snbordinate. His worlcs therefore 
pfeaent the lineaments of modem part-songs, with the quali- 
fieation that the sobordinale details have the ring of a golden 
age. John Dowland was a famous Intenist, and many of his 
compositions were meant to be accompanied by the lute ; and 
it is extremely probable tliat the individual characteristics of 
his compositions, even for voices in parts, are derived from 
his looking at music in general from the point of view of a 
lutenist. His famous First Booke of Ayres qf /nmre part$ 
^ wUh TaMatmre/w the Lute was published in 1597, the same 
year as Moriey^s baDela. He published a second book in x6oo^ 
and a third in i6os» He also wrote and published in 1605 
some instrumental music under the name of Laehrymae or 
Seven Teares, figured in seven pasfionate Pavans, set forth 
for the Lute, Viols, or Violins, in five parts. His fame as a 
lutenist was very great, and he was successively in the 
service of Christian IV of Denmark, Lord Walden^ and 
James I. Almost ail his musical achievements seem to have 
been in some way associated with tiie Inte^ thov^ in 
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modem timca Ida dainty 'Ayiea' are alwaya snug unaeoDm- 
panied. 

Nothing is more significant of the change coining over muaie 
in this country^ at the banning of the seventeenth century 
than the number of collections of * Ayres' for solo voices, and \ 
for groups of voices accompanied by th(? lute, "n hich made their 
appearance. These collectiooa are also remarkable in many caaea j 
for the dainty and delicate poems they contain^ which in one / 
instance at least ivere the productions of the composer himsdf* / 
Among the first and foremost in tliis field waa Robert Jonea, 
who brought out in 1600 his fM Booke of Ayres of ftm 
pofU with TahUttttre for the Luie, In the next year Plillip 
R(^iter, who is described on the title-page as a lutenisty 
broup^ht out his Book of At/res set foorth to be wng to the 
Lute, &c. Soon after this, Ro])crt Jones published a second 
aety and a third in 1605. In 1606 John Coperario published . 
a aet of seven mourning aongs under the title oC JFWnerai 
teoret far the Earl IhvonMre, In 1607 a collection was 
publiahed under the title of AmdSrie hmd$ qf Mru for fimr 
wnee$ to the Lute, by Thomas Ford, of which the weU^bdoved 
'Since first I saw your face' appeais as No. 8, with lute ac- 
companiment in tablature. There is a second part of this 
collection consisting of pavans, galliardsj almaines, *toie8,* 
jiggs, 'thumpes,' and so on, for instruments. In 1609 & • 
coUection by Alfonso Ferrabosco came out, containing a large 
number of 'Ayres/ and a dialogue between a ahepherd and 
a nymph. In 16x0 the composer Thomas Cam|to, who t 
was slso a delightful poet^ put forth his first *Two Books ' 
of Ayres. The first containing Divine and Moral! Songs, the 
second Light Conceits of Lovers. To be sung to the Lute and 
Viols in two, three, and four parts, or by one voice to an instru- 
ment.^ This collection was followed by two more books in 
i5i2; and in the following year, 16 13, was published 'The 
Songs of Mourning, bewailing the untimely death of Prince 
Heniy. Words by Thomas Gampionj as set forth to be sung 

o 
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with one voice to the Lute or WkA, by John 
The words are put into the mouths of Queen Annc^ Prinee 
Chaiies» Ledy Klimheth, Ferdinand Count Palatine, Ac. These 
numerous ooUectionSy some of them oontaining a very large 
number of compositions, represent considerable activity on the 
part of composers in the new direction. The style of many of 
the solo-songs is very much like that of the part-songs, as they 
consist of a very simple unaffected tune, supported by simple 
harmonies. In a few cases a kind of melodious declamation 
is attempted, something after the manner of the eariy Italian 
settings of poems which have been described above (Chap* ii). 
Jones, Bossiter, Foid, and Campion all seem to prefer a lyricsl 
and direct tone; Ferrabosco seems the most disposed to rather 
tortuous and indefinite declamatory passages. The following 
is one of the dainty ditties in Rossiter's collection of 1601 
, with the lute tablature reduced to modern notation, without 
any modifications or filling in of the slender but not inartistic 
accompaniment 
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The kind of lute aooompftniment provided for the part-songs 
may be eitunated most eftsily from the foUowing, which is 
the traaslatioii of the acoompuument of 'Since first I saw 
your face' in Ford's set: — 
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The methods of these branches of art admitted of trans- 
formation while still retaining copious traces of the old poly- 
phonic Style. They allowed of the continuity which is so dear 
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to the Engliflh imnd ; and if art had been restricted to nich 
branches in this country, English compoeers conkL scarcely 
have moved last enough for the times. But there was a form 

of entertainment which just supplied the framework required 
to induce parallel experiments to those of the Italian promoters 
of the *Nuove Musiche,' which at the same time remained 
^characteristically English. The popularity of masques at Court 
' and among aristocratic classes^ from the early days of Tudor 
nde even till the outbre^ of the civil war, almost compelled 
composers who were called upon to supply music for them 
to consider tiunr art from a different point of view from that 
of the old church composers and composers of madrigals ; and 
the opportunities they uiiercd for introducing solo music and 
simple dance-tunes and incidental music, were among the 
most important inducements to experiments in the new style, 
and ultimately became potent influences in weaning the cautious 
and conservative musicians of England from their exclusive 
attachment to the noble but limited forma of choral art. The 
great masters who followed the traditions of the Elizabethan 
;time did not condescend to such work. It fell rather to the 
■lot of cultivated amateurs— composers who lacked tndning in 
the severer branches of art — and a icw who were impelled by 
adventurous dispositions and vivid sympathy with literature 
and the stage. Their productions certainly compare very un- 
favourably with the compositions of the principal representative 
masters of the time; but they are reaUy of great liistorical 
interest, as representing the counterpart to the first experiments 
of the ItaUans in genuine stage mustc^ and the first definite 
and undiiBfuised depsrture in the direction of secular music 
of any dimendons In this country. 

The difference of attitude between the Italiany and the 
English is very characteristic. The Italians began ^vith the idea 
of merely declaiming the poetry, and pursuing that aim they ' 
arrived at recitative, which at first was almost devoid of musical ^ 
eacpcesBion or defioiteness of tune or rhythm. The first phase 
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they went through wu that of attempting to intenufy ex* 
pressioii in accordance with the dramatic or emotional purport 
of the words or the situations. Composers seemed at first to 
look down on tune^ as if it lay out of the range of genuine 
art altogether; but as soon as Monteverde's line of intense 
diamatizatkMi proved unworkable as far as the Italian public 
was eoneerned, oomposera hegui to find it easier to tiekle the 
ean of fhelr andieiioes with pretty little melodiotu fngmeDti. 
Ttai, ae they found the advantage of systematizing the diitri* 
butbn and recurrence of anch melodioiu passages, formal 
tunefulness became the predominant factor in Italian music. 
So, with them, the typical air was arri \ eJ at by a roundabout 
and tentative process ; not by taking advantage of the existing 
models of tune in folk-music, but by allowing tuneful phrases 
to appear vow and then, and by ultimately regulating their 
diatribution on the nmpleat pnndples of orderliness. Tlie 
English eompoaers of maaqne mnric bad a somewhat different 
problem to aolve. The masque was not a dramatic prodnet 
at all, but an elegant and artificial entertainment comprising 
a good deal of fanciful poetic dialogue, with lyrical songs 
and groups of dances. The iiUcicst of the subject was not 
emotionally human at all, though there might be moments of 
human interest. What interest there was for the higher 
iscultiee was rather intellectual than emotionaL The subtleties 
of arly the conceita of lively fancy were to be prefer red to 
the sontetirring story of passion or the deep interest of 
tragedy. 80 that Uie stage perfonnanee was altogether different 
from the subjects of the 'Dramma per Murica.' It required 
less dialogue and recititive, and more of dainty and attractive 
separate movements. The English composers indeed seem to 
have been almost incapable of producing recitative of the 
Italian kind. Its lack of organization seems to hare been 
nnoongenial to their orderly temperaments, and even when 
they set out with a suggestively indefinite beginning they 
soon drifted into passages of de&utdy declamatory style^ or 
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pamget o£ formal and rhythmic tune« F^om the very fint 
a dedamatoiy atyk of treatment more akin to the methods 
of LuUi and the French compoaem of later timea aeema to 
have tuited their prediapontions and the character of the 

language better. Italian recitative consists of passages of the 
utmost possible indefiiuteness, punctuated to an excessive degree 
by ostentatiously convt iitiormi closefl. It can only by courtes)- be 
called music at all, for it has neither comeliness nor organiza- 
tion ; and yet in relation to the Itnlian idea of the music of 
comedy it aeema to justify itself. The conspicuous difference 
between it and the quasi-redtatiTe of other natkma may poasibly 
he explained by the greater muaical facility of the Italian 
race. Music seems to come to them if possible even more 
easily than rhetoric to an Iriahnian, and they consequently 
take it less seriously than other races ; who, finding more effort 
in expressing themselves in musical terms, like to feel that 
there is some positive outcome when they make the effort. 
English composers hardly attempted genuine recitative in 
masques^ but urhat they effected was much more like the 
settings of poems in Cacdni'a ^Noove Munche' than the 
dialogue recitative of the Italian Opetaa. The first composer 
who is said to have attempted it was Laniere, who served 
Charles I in various capacities in connexion with Court fes- 
tivities, and even in the collecting of pictures. His title to this 
doubtful honour seems to be based on the report of tiie music 
he wrote for a masque of Ben Jonson's in 161 7^ which is 
described as being m recitative style. There are, however, 
plenty of vague passsges in earlier English music whidi might 
without discourtesy be called recitative. The line of demarcation 
is extremely hard to find. The matter will be best understood 
from comparative excerpts. 

The following is from Ferrabosco's Music to Ben Jonson's 
Volpone of 1605, with the accompaniment translated from the 
lute tablature given in the coUectton of Ayres of 1609 : — 
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The fenowing is from Mason and Eanden^s mnric to the 

masque given at Brougham Castle in honour of James I 
in 1617: — 
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The foOowiiig it from Lameie^s mnne to tlw 

or the Festival of Light/ produced at Comt with the assistance 
of the Queen and her ladies in 1637 




umivm 
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This type of recitative is historically interesting as leading 
to the style mainly cultivated in the singular outburst of solo 
music in the middle of the century, and to the far more 
important declamatory solos by Purcell at the end of the 
oentmy. The features which mark moet strongly the difference 
between the music of the English masques end the Italian 
'Diamma per Musica' are the lyrical songs. These are indeed 
complete hut simple ditties, similar in style to many in the 
song books discussed above. Their eharacter is obnoosly 
derived from folk-songs. The English composers in this 
respect went through no tortuous process to arrive at concrete 
organization, such as is met with in the Italian aria. For 
the purposes of the masque the typical folk-song supplied 
oiganization enough; and, as it proved^ infinitely greater 
elasticity and richer possibilities of immediate ezpiession tlian 
tht formal Ita&an aria. Such artistic litUe folk-songs sfffftt fd 
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to bftve formed the most definitdy attractive points in the music 

of the masques. The same poet-composer Thomas Campion, 
who has before been alluded to in connexion with the early 
song books, was conspicuous for his copious connexion with 
masques, both as poet and composer ; and one of his charming 
little songs from the masque which was performed in 1607 
beforo King James in WUtehally in lumour of the marriage 
of Lord Hayes^ will serve ezeellently as a specimen of the 
masque songs. 



J n J 
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Another composer, who was much in request for the 
composition of music for masques during the early period 
of the seventeenth century, was Robert Johnson, of whom 
again it is worth speciaUy noting that he is described as 
a lutenist. Among other masques and plays, he wrote music 
for Middlelon's play The WUeh, for peiformaaoe in 
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for Beantnont and Ftetehef's VaUnHnum in 1617, and for 
Ben Jonson's masque. The Gipsies, in i6%i. His mnric 
does not suggest any notable points of development, but the 

frequency with which he was invited to exert his powers shows 
how much the secular line of music was in vof^iie. All Stuarts 
seem to have bad a great affection for theatricals^ and in 
Charles I's reign the popularity of masques seems to have 
been at its highest. HanUy a year passed without a nevr 
masqnei and even as many as five are recorded to have been 
performed in a twdvemonth. As has been before mentioned, 
the Queen and the ladles of the Court asristed, and youne^ 
Prince Charles, afterwards ambiguously famous as Charles II, 
probably began his public career by taking part in the masque 
called 'The Kin^ and Queen's Entertainment' in 1636, at the 
age of six years. 

The first composers to come prominently before the public 
in this reign in conneaon with masques were the brothen 
Lawes. William, the elder brother, received 100 from liord 
Commissioner Whitelocke lor supplying the music for Shirley's 
Temple of Peace in conjunction with Simon Ives, in 1633. 
His more famous younger brother, Ileiir}, had the good fortune 
to be called upon to supply the music for the most famous 
of Entjlish niHscjues, Milton's Comus, which was first per- 
formed at Ludlow Castle in Henry Lawes impressed 
his cultivated contemporaries very &vouiably on account of his 
intelligent appredatbn of the finer artistic qualities and fisctors 
of lyrical poetry^ which he endeavoured to bring out when 
contriving his music lor poems. He reached the senith of his 
fame later in the century, and his style and methods will be 
considered in connexion with the collections of songs which 
were broug^lit out in the time of the Commonwealth. But 
examples froiti the music of Comw will be of service, to 
show that he had already formulated to himself the methods 
of dealmg with declamation and verbal accent which are so 
characteristic of him^and indeed to a great extent of all the most 
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prominent composers of vocal solo music of the latter part 
of the century. Five songs by Lawes out of the music to 
Comus still survive. The most musical is * Sweet Echo, fairest 
nymph/ which is quoted by Bumey and Hawkins. It is 
evidently an attempt to combine melodic phrases with decla- 
mation. A more direct and simple song is 'Back shepherd, 
back/ which is characteristically English. 



Back shepherd, bAck.e-nongh your pUj Till the next iTUi-shine bo • li - day. Here be 
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Mer-ctt • xy did first de • rise For the mincing Dry - &^ea O'er the lawni and o'er the aeaa. 
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The rest of the songs are in rambling melodious recitative^ 
such as the following: — 

az. 15S b. 
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Of the instrumental music of the masques it is very difficult 
to authenticate examples : but the following by William Lawes 
appears to have been one of the tunes supplied for a masque 
at the Temple : — 

* A in origioal MS. 
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The masque, as a form of art, laboured under certain dis- 
advantages. It was generally an entertainment prepared for 
a special occasion, and not intended to be frequently repeated ; 
8o it miued the opportunity of being subjected to the teit 
of freqnent criticism. Moreover, the sepaiate items of whidi 
it was made up, such as the songs, ensembles, dances and 
incidental music, were all so definite and independent that 
there never was any objection to seireral different compoflers 
taking part in the production of the same work. The ingredients 
were thus prematurely differentiated, and, as in the later Lullian 
opera, the form as a whole scarcely admitted of progressive 
* ' development. The articulation became rigid too soon. What 
progress is to be looked for, therefore, is in the intrinsic quality 
/ and style of the sepaiafte numbers. As comp o s e rs devdoped 
the technique of the various forms of the new secular music, 
the impiovements naturally appeared in the separate movements 
introduced into the masques; but the form itself stood stiD, 
and if it were revived in modem times it would probably be 
carried out on the same lines and with the same distribution 
of ingredients as in the seventeenth century. The progress 
of masque music wai^ therefore, at this time a part of the 
general p r o g ress composers were making in dance music, 
abstract instrumental music, and vocal music But though 
intrinsic deveUipment was hardly to be expected, the oonstsnt 
demand for secular stsge music in Charles Ps reign had 
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undoubted influence in ettablishtng the lecolar ityle in this 

country. 

Apart from masques, the reign of Charles I was singularly 
unproductive and uneventful as far as music was concerned. 
It formed a kind of pause between two markedly diverse periods 
of art — an interim of comparative inaction which was almost 
inefitable with a deliberate people like the Engliah^ while their 
mundani and composers turned themselves round, and com- 
pletely changed the point of view from which they regarded 
thdr art. Up to the beginning of the reign, thongh, as abore 
indicated, there had been many little flutterings in the direction 
of the new music^ the influences of the old style were paramount. 
But just at the time that Charles came to the throne a number 
of the most distinguished representatives of the old order of 
art passed away — Byrd died in 1623, Orlando Gibbons in 
1625^ Dowland in 1626, Bull in 1628^ Deering in 1650. The 
appearance of works of the old style became rarer as the new 
influences became stronger. The last pubUcatum of a set of 
madrigals is said to have been that of Porter^s second set 
In 1639. Barnard's important collection of church music came 
out ill if^^4i; and the only other publications of any note 
(luring the rciij^n were Hilton's 'Fa las' 1627, Pearson's Motets 
1630, Easte's Fancies for Viols 1638, Child's Choice Psalms 
1639, and another collection of Choice Psalms by William and 
Henry Lawes in 1648, just at the end of the civil war. 

Amongst these Child's Choice Piudros appear to be the most 
significant and suggestiTe^ as they present a kind of inter- 
mediate standard between the * verses' above mentioned in the 
vene anthems by Byrd, Gibbons, Ward, and Morley and other 
Elizabeti 1:1ns, mul the more familiar verse anthems of the 
Restoration. The full title of the work is Choice Mime to the 
Psalmes of David for three voices, with a coniinuail Base either 
for Orgm or Theorbo, which sufficiently indicates its rela^on 
to the ' new music' The parts are evidently written for solo 
vdcesy and though the movements oontafai passages of imitation^ 
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diey are very oompiciioiiiljr unlike tbe ityle of the great poly« 
phoniiti^ or of any of the ancient aacied mniic The 
is the fint part of Fiahn xi — 
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In this the flavonr of the so-called * Restoration chnrdi 
mn^c' is already apparent Child gives even more marked 

proofs of the afl&nity of his musical ideas to the * Restoration 
style' by some very quaint and childish crudities of realism. 
For instance^ ' O Thou most high' is.expressed in the foUowing 
manner:— 
aB.xsy«. 
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The sours 'flying as a Uid' is presented as foUows: — 
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All the composiftioiis of the reign represent a transitionBl 
state of things, as if tlie composers were ndtiier qmte off with 
the old loTC nor on with the new. Some strong influence was 

needed to make the change of attitude complete, and it seems 
to have been the attitude of the Puritans towards church music 
which completed the secularization of the art in England. 

The Puritan aversioa to elaborate music in church had, long 
before the end, been growing more and more pronounced. As 
eaily as 1641 a oommittee was iqipointed bfthe House of Lords 
which reported adversely upon chvrdi mnnc; and directly the 
war broke out thePnritan soldiery all o?er the coontry destroyed 
organs and collections of church music ; and in due time choirs 
were disbanded, and the occupation of composers of church 
music was gone. But, inasmuch as the taste and cultivation 
of music did not cease through the land because music was not 
heard in churdiesy tlie attention of lovers of music and tlie 
enei|^ of c omp osers were diverted into exdosirely secular 
channels. 

It seems somewhat of a panuko, but it Is an Incontrovertible 
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f8C% that the Ftaritan polky acted as the greaM 

cuttiTation ol fuiiiUar and domealie ferms of art of a genuinely 

secular kind. To judge by the amount of music publislied during 
the Coimnoiiwealth the country would seem to have been bubbling 
with it. The activity of composers in the instrumental branches 
o£ art is described dsewhere in connexion with the general 
progress of music in Eiuope, because in that respect the line 
taken by English compoeera mm kas escdusively national. 
ThoDgh it had its idlosyncradeSy it was clearly in oonlonnity 
with what was going on daewhere^ and the forms ctdtinrted 
were mainly those wiiich were employed by composers of other 
nations, liut the survey of the state of music generally at the 
time of the Commonwealth would not be complete without 
reference to the activity of English composers in the pro- 
duction o£ Suites for Strings, such as Locke's Little Cotuort, 
which were wdl up to the level of works of the same kind 
by oomposem of other countries^ Sympson's IHmtiaiu for 
iht Viol, and the pnUication of collections of dance-tunes^ 
Bttch as the Comi Afrt$ ci 1655, and J%e Drntemff Maiter 
I of 1650 and 1657. But what is mainly of concern here is the 
\ music which was almost exclusively English, and had little 
'connexion v itli what was goiui; on elsewhere ; which drew its 
: characteristics from natural traits, and, for all its excellencies, 
j never penetrated into foreign countries. Of these kinds of art 
\the solo-songs were most conspicuous. Amateurs evidently 
took to them as the domestic alternative to the singing of 
knadngals in esrlier times. It was the means by wluch 
domestic circles could keep in touch with the age, and find 
an ontlet for their personal nrasical energies at home. The 
demand for tiiem must have been very great, or it could not 
have been worth while for a publisht r to ])ring them out in 
such profusion. Bumey surmised that the popularity of the 
IfMtrumerUal Fonder (see Chap, viii) drove out the madrigals* . 
It is much more likdy tlist the teste for them died out at \ 
the taste for secular music of the new order pervaded mnsacsl \ 
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civclesy and that the aolo-aongB came to aupply their place. 
The nAtuie and atyle of these aonga Indicate that they ivere 
not meanty as Italian solo cantatas were> for highly-deTdoped 

vocalists. The composers do not play into their hands at all. 
For the most part the instinct for vocal effect seems almost 
deficient. The soni^'s appear to be written foe amateurs who 
have a cultivated appreciation of poetry, and no idea whatever 
of the heauty of well-prodnc ed vocajLipoe. The attribute^ 
of mere exteinid heanty of melody and progression seem to be 
regarded as of no aooottnt. The sole object of composers seems 
to fasve been to snpply a kind of music which wonid enable 
people with no voices worth considering to recite poems In a 
melodious semi-redtaliye^ spaced out into periods in conformity 
with the length of the lines or the hterary phrases. As the 
accompnniment is reduced to the simplest possible limits, 
merely consisting of the bass notes^ from which the accom- 
panist has to snpply chords in conformity with very sparsely 
and Irregularly supplied figures, it is obvious that the artistic 
elements are as alender as possible. But neTerthdess the 
songs have a certain innocent attractivenessi distinct character, 
and a sincerity of intention which gives some of them a 
higher justification than many more pretentious qua^artistic 
productions of later times. They are also interesting as being 
the most elementary embodiment of the taste of the age, 
and the first definite presentation of artistic methods which 
served for some extraordinarily fine solo music in the latter 
part of the century. The composer who stood highest in the 
estinuition of Intellligent anurtenrs of the day was Henry Lawes, 
who has been already mentioned In connexion with Milton's 
Comm and other publications of Charles Fs tune. He 
does not appear to have been veiy well versed in the time- 
honoured methods of counterpoint, though he did attempt to 
apply his ideas of musical expression to cliurch music. He 
was almost entirely a child of the new musical ideas^ and 
Illustrates the tendency towarda seculariaatiop In every respect. 

MMnr P 
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To the modem mind hit much pniied tongt do not pment 
any mariced aaperiority to the productions of other aong 
compoeen of the timey radi hie brother William (who 
now and then achieved quite a neat and attractive lyric), 
and Dr. Coleman, and Wihon. They all had much the 
same aims, and deal with the poems in much the same way, 
of which the following by Henry Lawes niay serve as an 
example:-^ 
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Together with the songs, the monologues and dialogues 
deserve at least mention, as they represent the same intention 
as the more musical portions of the dialogue of the earliest 
Italian Operas. The cardinal idea of the form is the semi- 
histrionic presentation of some imsghied sitoation mider 
domestic conditbns, in which, without scenic accessories of 
any lund, clianctefs whose luslories and circumstances are well 
Imown to tlie audience^ or personified abstractions, carry on 
poetic discourse in musical terms. In Henry Lawes' collection 
of 1653 there is a monologue which is suflBciently defined by 
the heading, 'Ariadne, sitting upon a rock in the island of 
Naxos, thus complains ' : — 
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In Playford's collecUon of 1659 t^cre &fe dialogues between 
Chaitm and Pbilomel^ and between VenuB and AdoniBy by 
William Lawes; a dia]og;ae between a i^mph and a ahepbetd, 
by NIcbolas Laniere; and one between Sylvia and Thynia» by 
I>r. Coleman. William Lawes* dialogue between Chttitm and 
Philomel may be taken as an example. It is very slender, 
but it has the merit of suggesting the pleading of Philomel 
and the gruftness of Charon rather happily^ as in the following 
passage: — 
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This form of art has its counterpart in the qiia8ip>recitattve 
and musical dialogue in tlie church muaic of the Restoration 

period, and in the sacred * Dialogi ' of contemporary German 
composers, such as Ilaninierschniidt and Ahle, which will be 
discussed hiter. Purcell also produced some very fine music 
in this form both in plays and in isolated works, suck as 
^Bess of Bedlam,' and 'Saul and the Witch of Endor.' 

The methods of both vocal and instrumental secular music 
axe more copiously shown in munc for the public stsge. A 
certain section of the Puritans during the Commonwealth 
professed to regard stage plays with as mudi distrust as church 
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muflic, fttid a baa was put upon them; with the paradoxical 
Tetmlt that people tried to deviae performaneeB on the stage 
which technically might not be called ' plays.' So, just as 
IHiritan repression of church music drove coni{M)8er8 to cultivate 
livelier forms of secular art, the repression of plays drove ' ^ 
people to attempt operas and other theatric al forms of musical v 
entertainment. The first attempt seems to have been a kind y 
of test experiment, which was made in May^ i6s6f at Rutland /' 
House, and was called by the vague title of 'the Fast / 
day's entertainment' This was followed six months later hy 
DaTenanfs 'Siege of Rhodes,' for which, if accounts may be 
trusted, a very large quantity of music was provided by five 
different composers: Henry Lawcs, Cook, Lock, Coleman, 
and Hudson. Several more so-called operas followed, such as 
'The cruelty of the Spaniards in Peni/ and *The histoiy of 
Sir Francis Drake ' ; but the music of all of these seems to 
have disappeared. A very mteresting example of a more 
characteristically English form of ait has, however^ sorrived in 
Shirley's masque of 'Cupid and Death,' for which music was 
supplied by Mattliew Lock and Christopher Gibbons, the son 
of the great Orlando. The dates given arc confused. Shirley's 
porni seems to have come into existence some years before 
the music. Of the date of the latter there can he little doubt, 
as the MS., which is partly in Lock's own handwriting, has 
the following title on the flyleaf: — 'The instrumental and 
Tocall music in the representation at the militaiy ground in 
Leicester fieldsy 1659.' And at the end of the volume is written 
'finisy 1659.' It belongs, therefore, to the latest period of 
the Commonwealth, and represents its latest standard of style 
and art. Moreover, it signalizes the end of what might be 
called the true masque period; for after the Restoration tliis 
form of art was almost completely crowded out by the sudden 
outburst of eagerness for stage plays, in which a great deal of 
music was included, on lines analogous to those which had 
been adopted in masques. As this is therefore the most 
t 
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ingenuously chaneteriatie maoqw which mimYeiy aome descrip- 
tion of the mugical part of the work is desirable. The * first 

entry * begins with three instrumental movements ; the first 
of which is in common time^ bqpnning as &>Uow8: — 




The second is in j time, and the third in 4 time, with 
a sort of coda of four bars in 2 time. The last of these 
three hM written oirer it ' For the Curtayne, aire ' ; from which 
it may be piesumed that the three movements formed a kind 
of overtuie; and that tfaongli the fc"*iiwF itructiiie of the 
artistic dance-time Is adopted, they were not Intended as the 
accompanmient to dances. Afler tlie Curtayne tune 'enter 
Hoste and Chamberlayne/ after whose first discourse there are 
dances for Cupid, Folly, and Madness, in four divisions, each 
repeated. Then comes the direction: 'The dance being ended, 
this song immediately,' the song being 'Though little be the 
god of love'; which has a chorus to it taking up the last 
sentence with slight variatioD; this in its torn is foUowed by 
a further solo and chonu, and so ends the ' first entry/ The 
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* second entiy' again begins with aemal inatramental move- 
ments wbich ave evIdenUy intended to tern as the accom- 
paniment to dancefl, and include a Saraband and a 'Death's 
Dance.* The dances ended, * enter Chamberlayne and Despair,' 
after whose discourse and 'exits' follow sundry 'Ayres' for 
dances^ and a song to the famous words 'Victorious men of 
earth'; — this group of music being by Christopher Gibbons. 
The *third entry' begins with several dances by Lode, No. i 
of ishich is a galliard. Tlien the Chambeikyne and Hosts 
diecoofse again, and after their * exits' foUows another song 
for treble, 'Stay Cupid, wliither art thou flying? ' with choms 
answering. 

The fourth entry begins with more dance music. The 
directions given are : ' Enter a faune courting his mistress, 
whOy haTing danced awhile. Nature enters and recites.' The 
recital is a semi-dedamatory kind of recitative, in the course 
of which are entries of Cupid and Death, and two old men 
and women. The old men and women dance; then there is 
another song with florid passsges and chonu^ and a group of 
dances cslled 'The Hector dance,' some of the movements 
being by Lock, and some by Gibbons; and this entry ends 
again with song and short chorus. 

The fifth entr}', which puts the culmination on this curious 
performance, begins as usual with some dance-tunes. Then 
enters the Chamberlayne leading two apes, and calls 'Oyez' 
three times. A Sa^ enten and dances with the apes to 
the following music, wherein the pauses are highly suggestive 
of quaint posturing (Ex. i6i a, and i6i b) : — 



Bs.lSlft. 
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Tiien enten Mercury and gives yent to a long and daborate 

solo, and holds discourse with other characters. The scene 
changes while the 'Slayne Loves* approach to soft music. 
Nature has a song followed by a trio. The 'Slayne Loves' 
descend from their thrones and dance ^the Grand Daace'j 
Mercury has another elaborate solo, and the whole per- 
formance ends with a * Grand Chorus' of eight ban, during 
which the 'Slayne Loves' leasoend tfadr thnmes, and the 
curtain faDs. 

Mercury^s first solo in the fifth entry Is an excellent IHus- 

tration of the peculiar English form of quasi-recitative. It 
begins as follows:— 
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Hanoe 7« pro-fuM, and tako joor dwdlixig ap wiUi-ln mmim . . 



1^ 



i 



The begiimliig of Mercmy'a laat aob will tem to iUustnte 
Lock's Idea of bioad and flowing melody : — 
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while the end of the lanie solo is a highly characteristic 
firampU of the childish experiments in ornaments with a 
realistic intention which* are so often met with in the 
English music of this time:— 
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At the time this work was produced, the distractions of the 
State and the quarrels of incompatible parties were leading 
to a change in the general ailiun of the nation which had 
considerable influence on the course of mudcal art— renewing 
church musicy encouraging stage play% and certainly affording 
copious encouragement to composers. But in this prolific and 
active period the influence of France became very conspicuous 
for a time, ounng to the king's tastes; and therefore the 
extraordinary development of theatrical music which character- 
ized the reign of Louis XIV requires consideration before 
proceeding further with the progress of munc in Elngland. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THB DTFLUBIf Gl OF FBENCH TABTB 

The inflmiicp of MoiitPvprHp ia gpnprally held tn havp 
jjt§S^{i int/t prpnch O^iera through hia pupil Cavallir who 

w ent to P ™ in *nH i/^/i'* Sn fv>tnpHiiti/.<> iMiith an 

invitation to produce onen^ to ymce in^p^HaMit Canrt f iinrtJnn«. 
But_ Fren ch Opera wa« by no mcana th e leault of mer e 
imit ation of the Italian form. Its distinguishing traits wer e 
a lways very mar ked^ and highly cha racteristic of the nation ; 
and the features and guali^igs which i t preseuta when it- firat 
conics ^cisivelyjnto view are th e result of the fusion of several 
fornjR of French art and traits of French taste with important 
qualities and me thods developed by the first tw9 generations 
of Italian dramati c composers. T he spi rit of the dramatic 
m aterial was to a certain extent Italian, and the attitode 
towaida the emotional parts waa MontemdSan j but the 
a pectacidar element and the dances were esiential ly , fVench, 
and so also were some characteristics of th^ YffCft^ *?lTOig« Tb*^ 
preponderant characteristics in the scheme of the typical French 
Court Operu wtiy dcrlvrd t'mm the Ma^icar.'ulrs, tJu.- ;ii:tua] 
rrcord of whWh «]^f>f8 bu<;k as far ;ls 1342, wiicn a bailft was 
given in the hotel of the Uueen Blanche jn Jionour of the. 
marriage of a knight of the house of Vermandois with a gentle- 
woman of the Queen's household $ which ended grimly^ in the 
death b y burning of several ndile peifocmei^ u in in 
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the Chronicles o f Froissar t Towar dg the of the sixteen^ 

ceiiturv the records of such entertainments became iiumeruus, 

. * . . - - — - ' 

a ntl of one of them samples of nmsic liave survivedj some 
o f, which are given in Burnc y ^s his tory. This Mas *Le Balet 

grace the nnptiaU of the Due de Joyeox in I58a.\ Th e mi 
^piMCB apme ahort rfavthmic choniiee. pawaAi lor mML 
mmd > wry ■piightly and melodioni jAen of h 



music. 
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As epedmena of theatrical mtiaic aoteoedent to the experi- 
ments of the Italian monodists, these small relics are of great 
interest, and indicate a line of development of art independent 
of the Italian movement. At the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginnini|[ of the seventeenth centuiiea France was exhausted 
liy eivi\ wt- ftf th^i ^/^fr »ru>>niia^ f^A murder ous^feicnption^ 
a ^ waa not in a condition to giv^ ypp«M^n^ft|<»a fnr tlw Am]aj^ 
liMent of any latent talent in hex cpmpoaen* But when there 
came a lull in the wadbuc^ Louia XIII showed the naoal taste 



of French kings for Mascaiades. Of one great perfonnanoe of 
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the Idnd at Goart, called <La Ddimnoe de Renault,' which 
took place in 161 7, it is recorded that sixty-four singers, 
twenty-four viol players, and fourteen lute players were em- 
ployed; and among other performers of high birth the king 
himself took a part as ' D^mon du Feu.' The performances of 
the *Ba%t de Landy' in 16 271 and the * Ballet dea Andouille s 
portdea en goiae de Momona^ in i6a8, and *La pfoipirit^ dee 
annea de IVance/ itivcn at the Waia Cardinal in i6ai* sh ow 
that t he form of art waa in great favow * When Lonia XIII ^ 
died, and Lonia XIV came to the throneTthVSte for aM aorta ^ ' 
o f theatrical entertainments manifMtly incre ased. M azari n, 
perceiving the liking of Anne of Austria for suc h things, 
encouraged and fostered them ; and it appears that it waa 
owing to him that Italian performers were first brought to 
Paris in 1645. The work performed on this occasion waa 
*La Feata teatrale della finta Pazaa/ by Giulio Strozzi, given 
- partly in decbimation and partly sung, and presented with 
great magnitieence (d stage M WMflllM. Thtt Couri people 
received the Italiana with mixed fee lings. jAm<i> de Motteville 
givea art a ccount of he^ irtprftsiorta at one of these pe3OTm- 
ances as follows: * Le Mardi Gras la reine fit representor une 
de ses comedies en musique dans la petite salle du Palais Royal, 
Nous n'^tions que vingt ou trente personnes dans ce lieu, et 
nous pens&mea y mourir de iroid et d'ennui.' In another 
place ahe seems to voice the impreaaion produced on the French 
of the time : 'Cenx qui a'y connaiaaent eatiment fort lea Italiena; 
ponr moi je trouve que la longueur du apectade diminue fort 
le plaiair, et que lea vera naivement r^p^t^ repr&entent plua 
aiaftnent la converaatton et touchent plua lea eaprita que le chant 
ne ddlecte les oreilles.' The Frenc h were much im pressed by 
t he vocal ability of Margare ta Bertalozzi, but w ere unfavourably 
im pressed by the I tal ian recitative, and thought their own ways 
of dealing with d ial ogue and sonj ga much preferab le ; in which 
they foreahado we d the taate o f more experienced audiences in 
late r dtLjUj for t he treatment of the dialo yie in t he Lullian 
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form of opera, which wag the outco me of French taat e, 

w aa gene rally much more definitely mnrical than the con « 
ventional recitative of the Italians. Th eir pref erence for 
Mascarades to musical dramas, during t he fi rst half of the 
centu ry, encourage d the poets who su pplied the libre ttos to 
put much of t he dl^ogue into neat little yeiaee» wh ich lent 
themadyea readily to neat little vocal tnnea, Bomewhat Muular 
in g^iicral to those which were introduced into the Engl iah 
masques . The ir acute feeling for dance - rliyt hm pro bably 
had some influence on the characteristic forms of their 
rhythmic songs, both in respect of th e words an d the music. 
A special type of dainty dexterously organized^ son g has bee n 
characteristic of the French in all times from which mu sical 
ex amples have been handed down. They seem to take delight 
in aimple ditties, which have no great warmth or force of 
e xgmuiim about them^ but in"wl iidrthe phraaca"and fi^ma j 
are very neatly ma nipulalied^ For^ thoqgfa a violently excitable f 
F*^l%.1^<7 ^AY^Ai^°ff^%^ Joyc of categorizug and systema- 
t bring in every branch of mental energy — aa if they c lung 
to the idea that a well-constructed organization would save 
them from the effects of uncontrollable savagery and violence. 
_The Mascarades were obviously very favourablejopportunities 
for such l ittle ditt ies ; and some dainty songs from such as w ere 
peEfiormcd early in the peventegptb centur}' have been preserved* 
One of mfMrt^iVMoe^^ ^mpoaera of thia kind waa Pjcir e 
Quedron^ who wa a Maater of the Music and Compoaer of the 
Chamber of Louia XIII. Another composer of jthe same 
order waa Guedron'a aon-in-lawXBoaaet, who waa Intendant 
to Louis XIII ; and yet another wap Gabriel Bataille, Lutenist 
to the Queen. Their vocal music stands in marked contrast to 
the histrionic music of their Italian contemporaries, being 
eaaentially rhythmic and definite in form and melodic contour. 
The mere tunes of two of Guedron'a aonga from the * Ballet de 
Madame^ (which waa produced on the oocadon of Louia Xlll'a 
mairiage with Anne of Auatria) win be auffident to abow the 
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differance between the French attitade towards vocal muaic 
and that of Monteverde and GkvallL 
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Thfi iqty ntion is obvioualy more stroctnrsl than declamat ory^ 
and more intdlectmd than emo tional. Thg^French i:i2mpiiser8, 
if left to themselves, do not seem likely to have cfTected much 
in the direction of passionate expression. Tfu ir natural instinct, 
like that of their public, seems in the direction of gaiety and 
lightheartcdness; impelling them to treat even pathetic situa- 



t ions wit h ja sort of childish superficiaJit y — as occ a sions for 
nuddng somethmg neat and pret^, rather than emotional or 
interest ing. Their music seems to corroborate the inferen ces 



suggested by their history. The characteristic points of thdr 
early theatrical music are quite out of the range of the 

dramatic factors. The songs are dainty morsels in them- 
selves^ sometimes expressing very delicately the sentiment of 
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imdramatie wotdg, bat not in the hig^i-ooloured, emotioiial 
manner which was attempted by Monteveide and flometimea 

by his follower Cavall!. But, on the other hand, as the two 

sclioois progressed, the immediate and intrinsic relation of 
the nuisic to the meaning of the words was closer in tl^e 
French j_ and the difference became more marked when 



^ Italian Bchool drifted off into the formality of their 
arias and the absolute musical inani^ of their lecttatiyga; 
idiile the Ftench achooi first found ap^rogdmate expi nuion 

of their ideals in th e fi ne declamatory pa^^ nf T^lli* 
and, refusing to be permanently domina ted by conv entional 
ideas, attained a fn rther point of vantage in the works 
of Iv Li^u au. aiul :l more complete satisfaction of the ^ioiicuJit 
pro! >!i Ills (1 in i^iical drama in the wuiki* of Gluck. Thf 
procesi^ <»t the (K velopmcnt of French stage musi c was there- 
fo re altoyetiier in atrong contrast to the Italian. The latter 
had begnn with vagne re cit ative, with hardly any sal ient f$ 
o f any sort; and out of these somewhat chaotic conditions com- 
p osers had by degrees modelled sundry concrete fonna. anch an 
t$e instrumental ritornelli and arias. The ^ French approached 
the mnd e drama with two kinds of ingredienta already well 
defined, in the ballet-tunes and th e chansonsj and they aimed 
at^ the definite presentment of their first form of opera by 
amalgamating the se with the scheme which had been wor ked 
o ut by the Italia ns. 

The performances of Italian Opera in Paris, and the feeling 
of Parisiana that the Italian methoda in auch mnaie did not 
altogether satisfy their particular tastes, very natnraUy impdled 
the French to tiy to achieve something of their own on linea 
which were more congenial; and these aspirations found 
expression in the combined efforts of the Abbe Perrin as 
librettist and Cambert as composer a])out fourteen years after 
the first appearance of the Italian company. Perrin himself 
seems to have been the leading spirit, and, to judge by the 
letter wliich lie wiote to the Cardinal de la Bovera soon 
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after their flnt ezperimeDt, he had formed a dear idea of the 
points in wbSdi the Italian procedure eotdd be impnnred upon 

from the standpoint of French taste, lie shows that Italian 
composers had been content to set 'comedies' written to be 
recited and not to be sung ; and he describes their music 
Bonaewhat atrangely for an Abb^^ as 'plains chants et des 
airs de cloistre que nons appelons des chansons des vieUes on 
dn xieochet.' The outcome of his speculations was performed 
with immense ^dat at the honae of M. de la Haye in the 
Tillage of Issyin 1659. It is described in the collected works of 
Perrin as ' Premiere com^e fran^aise en musique re p res e ntee 
en France. Pastorale mi^ en musique par le Sieur C':iiiibert.' 
It made such a favourable impression upon the courtly audience 
that it was repeated several times, and given by special com- 
mand before 'their Majesties' at the ch&teau of Vincennes. 
Unfortunately, though there are fairly detailed reports about 
the nature of the muaicy and the poem is printed^ the actual 
music seems lost beyond reooveiy. For works which thfow 
any tmstwordiy light on Camberf s methods and abilities, we 
have to waft till fully twdve years later. Perrin was quite 
ready to follow up their success iit once, and decided that 
the subject of the next opera should be ' Ariane, ou le manage 
de Bacchus'; and he even looked forward to following it up 
with a tragedy on the death of Adonis. But his immediate 
activity was put a stop to by the death of Gaston of Orleans 
in 1660, and of Mazaiin in i66x. Feirin and Cambert had 
no opportunity for further coUaboratton for many yean ; and 
Cambert*s sole appearance in conneziott with music for die 
stage was with a burlesque Italian trio which he wrote to 
be iuserttd in the ^Jaloux invisible' of Brecourt, in 1666. 
This _burlcs£ue is uncompromising buffoonery, but it shows 
considerable facility and technique ou the part.ciJthe-CjouijMaacr, 
and thro ws some reflected light upon the standard of the art 
which is b urlesqued. 
In i66q Partin ohtsined letters patent from Louis XIV and 

Mmnr d 
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a uthorlzatioD to establish thronriKWt the rodm *des Academ iei 
d*Opera, on leprfwalrtSoin cn musiqne en hni^ue frap^oiae, 
mir le pied de cdles d'ltafie.' Femn odled in Cambeit 

again, hnd ihe ( utcome of their u:i:tL\i exertions was the 
opera * Ponionej' which was performed for the first time on 
Mazch 19, 1671, with great success. In this ease some of the 
music baa survived, and affocds good scope to judge of Cambert's 
abililiei^ and of the justice of the daioM set up lor him as 
bemg the true fonnder oi Fkcnch Open. UnlDrtmialely* by 
the year 2671 the aitBation had beoome oonaidcnUy complicated. 
It is not as though Cambert took up the woftk interrapted 
in 1659 just where he left it, LoDij it is true, had not yet 
In i;u n his extr aordinary career as an opera composer, but he 
La d been on the spot f or a cou siJerahle time. His first notable, 
s uccess had been in 1658 with the ballet *Aicidiane,* with 
words by Benserade, and this and the favour of the king 
a ecnred his haying the commissioD to amplify Cavalll*s operas 
w ith *dhettissewients dana^^ witii which the worthy ItaUaiA 
woria were inadequately' s upp lied to suit French taste * The 
KihiatiAn i« alflQ ohviously comphcatcd by the iart that Catalga 
^Serse* and *Ercole amante* had been performed in Paris 
in 1660 ;*au, 1662; and it is il^ilicult to tell wWili^r tin- 
ch'irrictor!^*:r= in th;"'ni "^vh::b prefigure later dordopnu'tUs 
of French Opera arc the invention of Caralli, or had been 
adopted 1^ him to gratify French taste which he found in 
existence when he came to Faiis. On the whole^ such 
little matter as theie Is upon which to fimnd inierence is 
rather In favour of OmdlFs hanqg modified his scheme to 
suit already-formed local taste. * Serse* was the first of. 
the two wortcB which he br ought before a French audience; 
buLJiiifi. appeurs to have been written for It^xiy, and it did 
not meet with the success which the fame of Cavalli led 
peo ple tq anticipate; in all pr obability becau|ie...it was on the 
lines of I talian Openj,jand _made too few advances in the 
direc tion of French jyeconceptrons. But the second opew. 
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* Ercole am ante/ whjcb^TOSdeL ita appearance twix years- Jiiter, 
seem s to p iesei 1 1 Cf^ynlli in a. joew- Jight, and it -ea»-~b ardly 
be doubted that this is owin^ to French inflnpnp^., ifl 
even conceiv able that Luili hiiq y^^ ymethiny to do 
■w ith it. The style 1661118 more mature than that of tHe 

ftayMAT wwfc^ and thute are rfyn« of nniMual ww> in thu laying 
out of the scenegy and of more ^^P^^f dftmeffl jj flpp"* 

o f the formal moveaients. There are many features j a<vL 
which became permanent in French Opera for the rest of 

the century. It^ seems from the outset to minister^much 

more than earlier Ttalian Morks to scenic di!?play. The 
prologue, which became such a cons picuoua feature in t he 
fai^l*^ scheme, ru >v, >t< fuJj p anopl V;-^^penin g witli isolid 
c hoCTM> which ia followed by recitative> more in the Gallic 

chomiea. rinfoiiia> farther d*"*^ *^ ^imlW-fai^' ^^illL^'^*^ 
ch orus — all o f wh ^ ch auggMt Hfrrtiw -g rouping md ihlfting of 
characters on the st age. The drama proper is also planned so 
as to supply pleruiful opportunities for stage effect. In the first 
act Juno and Hercules have ;m attendant chorus of ernces ; in 
the second Pasitea is attended by a chorus of * aure e ruscelli/ 
when Bhe sings the charming aria, a part of which has been 
given at page 141. To the aria anawer the chorus of sephyn^ 
'Donni, donni,' all of which procedure suggests elegant stsge 
effects. In the third act a great nnmber of chareetere take 
part, and it ends with a *baUetto»' The fourth act contams 
the 'Infemale' before alluded to (p. 147), and ends with a 
trio J the fifth and last act has a quartet, a well developed solo 
for Juno, and several choruses — one being for eight planets, 
divided into two groups of three and five; everything pointing 
to gradual increase of imposing stage effect right up to the end. 

The general scheme of * Ercole amante* therefore^ p|e«mt« 
almnqt th e complcte pattern for all the French Operas u p to 
t he end of the century, of which thoi^ of Lulli are the most 
s ucceasful examples. It seems probable that it wa s the product 
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Qf French influence working on the standard of Italian Opera, 
a t the point to which CayaBi Mnndf had brought it i n Ui 
previous work s. In new of the fact that the music of the 
^Pastorale' produced at Issy in 1659 has disappeared, it is not 
poflsible to say how much share Cambert had in hiying out the 
gnmud plan ; but it is important to remember the Uj^nificant 
aipect of * Ercole amante,' and the difference of scheme which 
it pfewDte from that of the eulier 'Sen^' ud aleo bom that 
of the onljr woffca of CSunbert winch have ■ornted. 

As has been indicated beftne in dealing with the impoitant 
parenthens of Cavalli's appeafanee in Paris, Perrin, wlien pot 
in charge of the national opera establishment, set to work with 
Cambert, and in 167 1 they brought 'Pomone' before the 
public. This work b^ins with the typical French overture. 
First the * mouvement grave,' which is followed by tl^ quick 
fugal movement. Cambert may not have felt himaelf atrong- 
enongh to cany oat hit fogne, and in the latter part of the 
quick movement lie drifts off into musical passages wluch have 
no connexion with tiie initial fugue subject: but he ends up 
in the masrive style which is frequency found in the letter part 
of the Lulllan overture, so that the whole familiar scheme is 
presented, though imperfectly carried out in detail. The over- 
ture is followed by the usual prologue, which in this case 
consists of fulsome laudations of X<ouis. The nymphs of the 
Seine sing ' Dans Paugoste Lonis je tiouve un nouveau Mars. 
Jamais un si grand homme ne fat assis autrdne des C^siSy'&c 
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The drama, such as it is, begins with another smaller overture, 
and a scene fur Jupiter and Pomona, and various mythological 
personages. There are 'troupes de jardiniers,' and 'troupes 
de bouvien/ nymphs and ' foUets,' and other company suitable 
for the purpoM of stage effect. The dramatic element seems 
to be almiwt totally abaenty but auch diakgne aa there la ia 
treated with good aenie of the leblioii between dedamatkm 
and mxaac, aod there are occaaloiial pateagea of fauly attractive 
tone. The performaiice of the woik waa a great aucceaB^ and 
there was good reason that Perrin and Cambert should continue 
to work together. But there was an unexpected shuflBing of 
the cards, which has never been explained with any certainty. 
It is said that Perrin was in debt to the Marquis de Sourdeac, 
who had taken charge of the stage effects and appliances in 
*Pomone/ and that he auitendered hia privilq;ea to wipe out 
the debt. At any rate, it came about that the worda of the 
next open aet by Cambert were not written by Perrin, but 
by Gilbert. The work mm called 'Lea Pdnea et lea Plairira 
d' Amour,* and it was performed by the Academic Royale de 
Musique in 1672. What remains of the work approximates 
even more perfectly to the LuUian type, both in scheme and 
atyle^ than 'Pomone.' The overture has a more massive 
opening movement and a more completely developed fugu^ 
and the prologue a fair proportion of chorua. The firat act 
introduces Apollo , Pan, and 'Beiger^' who su pply singm^for 
the chorua and dancers lor the ballet The libretto supplies 
iramenmty of talk all about nothing, and little or no trace of 
dramatic intention, and in this respect emphasizes the ballet origin 
of the French Opera. As an example of Cambert's attempts 
at tunefulness, the following trio of ' Beigers ' will serve : — 
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It was left for LulU to infuse the dramatic elenient and 
complete the scheme, and for this he very soon had oppor- 
tunity. The career of this remarkable mun may be summarized 
in a f ew words . Bom near Florence in 1633, he waB brought 
to Franoe bj the Che?alier de Guiie^ who was attracted by 
hifl talent for playing the guitar. He gpt^a footing at Conity 
an d ingratiated himself with the Kin f p by hia readine w in 
producing attractl?e a ony and danoe-tnnes. The King mad e 
him director of the *Bande des petits violons* in 1652, when 
h e wa s barely twenty. He organized 'divertissements danses' 
such as were dear to the King's heart, and found his first 
aignal public opportunity in writ ing t he music for_' Alcidiane/ 
to words by Benserade, which was performed with intich success^ 
at St. Germain in i6j8^ aa haa already been mentioned* In 
16^1 he received the brevet of 'Componteor et Suimtendaiit 
d^ la Mufligiie de la Chambre du Roi' . In July^ 1662^ he was 
miide/ Midtre de la Mnaiqne de la FamiUe Royale/ and in the 
aame year he married the daughter of Lambert, who was ' Maitre 
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de Musi^ue de la C our/ Between 166 4 and 1 671 was the ti me 
o£ ballet writings when among other works he wrote the mm ic 
t o * La P rinceg ee d^ Elide* in 166^ to de Pourceangnac* in 
x66q. to 'Le Bourgeoit Gentilhomme' in 1670. and 'Psych^' 
In 1671. He had practicaUj become the * Intendant des menus 
plaisirs de la Cour/ and quite indispensable to the King. And 
when the obscure differences between Perria and his coadjutors 
brouglit their Bchcnie of national opera into jeopardy, the 
King granted the cxciuaiv c privilege of the *Academie Royale 
de Musique * to him by iettera patent in 16^2, and with him 
ynxe joF »«*<< t^iiin ault lor the poetry^ and M. de St. Onen for 
t he * machines.* The theatre in the Rue Vaugiraud was 
op^edjn 167 a with *Le8 F^tes de F Amou r et Bacchu s,' and 
from that d ate t ill his death Lulli produced at least one 
opera, every year. In 168 1 he was naturalized and ennobled; 
and in 1687 he died, about the age of fifty-four. He was 
one of the most remarkable examples of the successful 'entre- 
preneur' who ever lived; and as it has never been hinted 
that he was anything but a Gentile, his career serves as a 
striking exception to the theories genenlly held with regard 
to racial aptitudes for accnmnlating a Idrtune. He probably 
entered France without a louis d*or in his possession; bot 
when he died, sacks full of them, with 'doubbns d'Espagne/ 
were found in his house to the extent of 20,000 livres; and 
his whole fortune was estimated at 800,000 livres, which he 
had accumulated mainly by shrewd investments in property 
in the growing fashionable quarters of Paris. For those who 
are in search of a strange psy chological problem to unravel, 
LttUi seems ready to hand. Tiie combinatbn of composer 
and pdf-seeker is always repulslTc^ and the French td his 
time did not find it otherwise. Bu^ notwithstandmg the sordid, 
nnscrupolous and worldly nature which his story suggests, 
it must be acknowledged that Lulli'a work is ch aracterized 
by a ce rtain nobility, dignity, and breadth, an d qualities of 
expression which command res^jject. The comparative absence 
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of triviaKty and vulgarity may be disco unted a little by the 
consideration that tri\'i;il and vul|j^a,r music is a matter of 
developineiit like anything ebe; and till several generationt 
of low composers had studied the likings of the vulg^rest 
and most ii^noble sections of society with the view of writing 
down to their level, composers really did not know how to 
be effectively trivial and vulgar. Now-a-days, when the poison 
haa got thoroughly into the system of all arts, it is difficult 
for the moat higk-minded artiat to avoid an occaaional phiaae 
which puta him in unfavonrable contrast witii Lulli, But, 
to give the man hia due, LoUi did aa little aa anjr one to 
vulgarize the phraseology of music. Some of the credit may 
be due to his courtly audience, lie c ertainly st udied their 
tastes with consider able subtlet y; and it may w ell be that, 
tlyiugh the Kin g ai> 4 the C ourt took part in Jmll etg a nd 
theatrical repyesentotions. they did such things a Mdf 
Simia curtly mitnner. without romping and hnfrnftnpryy imrf 

the mnsic. which is socfa a delicate minor of attltnde of 
mind, paced with corresponding stateliness and show of_ 
c ourtly di;;iii ty. To modem audiences, accustomed to high 
colour, tinsel, and tricks of effect, the LulUan Opera would 

be quite uneiuiurable, even supposing that it had not in- 
herent defects begot of artistic inexperience and immaturity 

of method. 

In one respect the Lullian Opera is mature, and that is in 
its purely theatrical features. It was an entertainment of 
an extremely artificial kind^ developed on the basis of the 
time-honoured Mascarades, and, as a formal product of pure 
theatrical art, remarkably complete. It was as much through 
this fact as through the pre-eminent traits of LuUi's character, 
t^at French Opera came to a comp lete st andstill for such 
a long time after his death. The puzzle had been worked 
out, and all the pieces so accurately fitted that a complete 
change of attitude waa necessary before anything new could 
be brought into tlie scheme, LuUi himseil made hardly any 
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attempt to vary the general plan from the beginning to the 
end of his career. The typical French overture, tlie allegorica l 
prol ogue with its alternate choruses and ballets, the dialogu es 
of the dra ma in semi-reci^ ytivea^ the b^yiiTg nut of tl^e acta 
with but slight variations in the order of the divertisae» 
m ents and choruses, a re all just as rnmplpte gpd ^r*'^"^^tft 
in the 'Thesee* of 1673 as in *Armide' of 16 85. As 
the type is so distinct, and as Lulli's works represent the 
final stage in one of the most important epochs in French 
theatrical art, the outline of ^Roland/ which is one of 
the latest and best of the series, may with advantage be 
considered. v 

The overture ia a dignified and massive niere of work) on 
precisely the same lines as the overtures JJEj 

* Les Plaisirs d* Amour.* beginning w ith^riie^^jlgw^nn^^^^j^^ ' 
the main object of which is (sonority aSn fujl^ 
^vj^Lj ULjugal movemen t^^^^ up with another sonoroujt 

t i^-^jSttalrmvthologjg^ '^^yil p^^ . in^ses of 

people on t h e sta^e sipging and dancing;, aiid BhQj;ti pafl g^jffia 
o^£finite^fa^ejn|^r8|^^ j 
> Mi^- chorus and dance. After the prologue the overture is 
r epeated, and then t he pj|^j grjrins^ Roland, the hero, ia the 
impersonation of that abstraction so dear to the French mind, 

* la gloire.* He is the ideal hero of effective and brilliant 
combats, who is returning from some warlike expedition in 
which he has played the conqueror, to seek the lady with whom 
he was in love before he started. Unfortunately, the lady has 
meanwhile found some one else, of the name of Medor, to supply 
his place during his absence, and very naturally keeps out of the 
way. Roland seeks her in country places, which afford excellent 
opportunities for the pastoral scenes and dances for which 
the courtly minds of Parisians seem to have had such a fancy 
on the stage. A rustic wedding is introduced, and, of course, 
rustic chorus and rustic ballet; and Roland sings, while the 
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rustic music is going on^ bis assurance that he wUl find 
Angflique somewhere among the meny-makers. Buty onlackUy, 
the chorus begin to sing their Uesslngs on the loves of Angi$- 

lique and Medor, and the secret is thereby betrayed. Roland 
fortliwith gotrs out of his mind, and sings a vehement solo 
about beincf ' betmyed. Heavens ! who could believe it ? by 
the ungrateful beauty for the love of whom he had forsaken 
his duty to la gbire " * (see p. 242). Furious music in played 
while he tears up the trees and rocks and other practicnble 
theatrical properties (p. 945) ; and he concludes with a ▼ay 
fine piece of declamation, in winch he expresses his lumng 
fallen into the darkness of the tomb, and the state of des- 
peration induced by being crossed in love (pp. 243, 244). 
The act in this case ends with solo music, and it is the 
only act in "^Roland' which concludes without mass of sound 
and crowded, stage. The procedure shows Lulli's instinct 
very happily, as it obmtes the monotony of an absolute 
similarity ol effect in each act^ and throws the situation^ 
which is obviously meant to be the strongest point in the 
drama, into strong relief. A very good pouit is also made 
by beginning the last act with soothing music^ to which the 
kindly spirit Logistille steps in to set matters right, exhorting 
Roland to give up his weakness, and resume the paths of 
glory, the music comprising one of the most famous tunes 
in the whole of Lulli's works. Koland, of course, feels the force 
of the appeal, and the chorus jdn in, and the whole concludes 
with excelle&t stage effect and great mass of sound. 
T he hifghly artificial scheme of which this is an example m 
f ao attempt lejWBag^^c spectacular^ the cbsnwti c elemM i 
of theatrical effect ; and it entails the employment of two 
/almost distinct kinds of music. The overture^ dunctSj and 
^ prologue require ma^ic wliicli speaks for itself, and the actual 
play, music wliirh speaks for the enhancement of the dramatic 
lele ^^e^t. The former kind neif^^gjy tends in the directji^y 
flrf fomaal music— that is» of music comprising definite phji» r 
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of tune and definite passages modelled on clear structura 
principles, and distribution and repetition of such pas- 
gqges in some orderly m anner which g ives the impression 
of o rgani/ution. The latter kind embraces all the devices of 
musical declamation and musical oratory, and tliose features 
of art which deal witli expression, with the suggestion 
of moods and emotions, and wliich make appeal to human 
sensibilities. Lulli's powers are shown by the fact that 
he was absolutely successful in both brandies of the art. His 
overtures, for instance, were so thoroughly well adapted to 
the position which they occupied, and their scheme and style 
approved itself so completely to men's minds, that they gained 
the distinction of establishing a special type, which has been 
commonly known as the Lullian overture, to distinguish it 
from the Italian overture, which was most frequently adopted 
by Italian opera composers till the time of Mozart. The 
form was obviously not Lulli's invention, but his persistence 
and shrewdness in working it out established it firmly. The 
uniformity of his practice is remarkable. The first move- 
ment is invariably in a massive and dignified style, as 
full and sonorous as the instruments available can make it. 
The t3rpe is familiarly represented by the first portion of 
the overtiu^ to Handel's Messiah, The dotted notes, the 
progressions of massive harmonies marching in a proud 
Olympian manner through the powerful discords, are all 
precisely on the same lines as in Lulli's overtures. Indeed, 
in majestic manner Lulli often almost surpasses the great 
Saxon himself. Handel's progressions are also much the 
same as Lulli's, even up to the half-close which precedes 
the fugal movement. As an example of the style, the 
opening bars of the overture to 'Thesee' will serve very 
well: — 
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The fngil movement iras actually the deaoendant of tlie 
canaona and the anceator of the f oguea in Handel'a overtmca 
to hia operaa and oiatorioa, and even of the fugal movementa 
which precede Mendelsaobn'a oratorioa. But as far as real 

fugal work is concerned, it is somewhat of a sham. The 
movements are always initiated by a mere snap of a subject, 
which ifi often not systematically answered at all. There is 
no development based on the subject, nor any of the genuine 
features of the true fugue $ but merely the external tcaita, such 
aa the different parte coming buatling in aa l£ they were dia- 
cuaaing the aubject, and a general aenae of animation^ which 
to the inattentive theatrical audience would have a aofficiently 
specious likeness to the real thing— just like any other theatrical 
property, wliich no one wants to examine too closely. It may 
frankly be said that in such a position an elaborate and well- 
worked fugue would be rather out of place. Lulli's instinct 
in such things was correct enough, and the actual texture of 
the movement is geneially sufficiently good, aa inatrumental 
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part-writing, to produce an artistic effect. The following is 
the commencement of the quasi-fugal movement in the over- 
ture to 'Thesee/ which illustrates very clearly the points 
in which the thing is not genuinely fugalj and the manner 
in which it w made to look like it:— 




The ballet-tunes are also of ooniiderable importance in the 
flcheroe. There are an enormous number of them, and of 
every size; from a lew bars^ to the extremely long and 
daborate chaooiines which nearly always come dose to the 
end of the operas. Considering that Lolli practically estab* 
lished his position originally as a writer of 'dlTertissements 
dans^s/ these dance movements are rather disappointing. It 
would be absurd to expect the sprightliness, piquancy, and 
vivacious rhythmic variety of genuine modern French ballets, 
but even short of that they hardly come up to the elasticity 
and attractiveness of Rameau and Couperin. The habit of 
nearly always filling in all the parts begets heaviness and 
monotony. The effect of contrast between high and low 
passages is but huely attempted; and the utmost variety of 
colour^ntrast consists In having an occasional movement 
for hautboys, trumpets, or flutes and bass, alternating with 
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moremeiiti for ttringt. On very rare occasuma the movemeatt 

are directed to be played with miitea, for spedal ehameteriitie 

effect in relation to special stage situations, as, for instance, 
to convey the sense of the magic enchantments in 'Armide.' 
Lulli evidently fouud that his audience did not want more\ 
than he gave them, and maintained much the same treatment 
of his divertiflBementa from hia firat opeia till his last. The 
form of the tanea u oomimct and well proportioned^ and there 
ia a good deal of repetition of movementa and phraaea fo^ 
purpoaea of deaign of the modem kind; and it may alao be 
aaid in faTour of the tunes that they hate a weighty kind 
of vigour, and an old-world flavour suggestive of periwigs 
and court dresses, which is sometimes quaintly attractive. 
As these dance-tunes are such an important feature of 
the worksy some excerpts from different characteristic types 
are worthy of attention. 
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There are ootnpanitively Sew vocal tunes indeed and not 
many tuneful passages; but the dialogue u treated in a 

kind of accompanied declamatory recitative whicli is a dis- 
tinct variety from the Italian form, and derives its special 
I character from intimate connexion with the French language. 
The degree of approach to definite music varies witli the 
degree of importance of the dialogue set. Mere narrative and 
sabordinate everyday remarks di&r chiefly from Italian reci- 
tative by the inflezions» and the happy compaiative absence of 
the conventional doses which make the recitatives of Scailatti 
and Handd, and others of the same school, almost tntolenble. 
When the dialogue implies concentration of emotion or strong 
feeling, the music rises to a remarkable height of dignified 
but free melodiousness, and is cast, now and then, in definite 
/ groups of bars. But on the other hand, Lulli is extremely 
I fond of changes of time^ snch as bom four to thre^ and 
\vice versft; and in some cases this seems to be done with 
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the intention of expressing emotion. Exauiples will be found 
further on in the quotations from * Roland'; and his pupil 
Colasse adopted the same device, as will be seen in the passage 
quoted later from his part of ^Achille et Polix^ne.' The 
regular form of the aria is comparatiT^y rare, and Lull! seesis 
to have preferred more elatdc forma which admitted of more 
exprenion in detaQ; audi as the ground-bass which has been 
described in connexion witii CavaJU and L^irenai^ and was 
used with so much effect by Straddh and PurceD. In the 
ground-bassra he also used subtleties to avoid monotony and 
squareness. For instance, he is fond of making the ^ ground ' 
of an irregular group of bars, such as five, and of varying 
the position in the scale in which it occurs; and he shows 
great deacterity in varying the expresnon of the passages,^ 
However obvious the formality of the general scheme of his 
operas^ Lulli consistently avoided formality in the actual musuA 
of the dramatic parts oi his works. He caught the intentbn 1 
of CavalH in his solo music and impioved upon his model, and 
the range of his power of expressing phases of feeling is wide. 
Warlike ardour naturally occupies a prominent place in works 
that were to be sympathetic to Frenchmen, and warlike ardour 
was naturally expressed in obvious and direct forms. The 
^orification of heroic valour is tnde^ rather too prevalent^ 
bat he deals equally with other moods. He obtained excellent 
results in the expression of pathos, ^"t^jJ^^lnVi ^*fni 
asln^'^lftolwd/^bif a violent stote apprrodmating to iq^ness. 
ITmust be^remembererf diai Xulii had a very different dass^ 
of singers to deal with from such as were available for Italian 
composers. In Italy the art of actual vocalization had, even 
in Cavalli's time, arrived at a high pitch of development. 
The elaborate cadenzas and flourishes which have been des« 
cribed in connexion with CarisBimi, Rossi, and many other 
composers of that order, required a very high degree of 
technique in the singer* ItalUms had given their minds to 
such ornamental things from the beginnings >iid the style 
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of their mdodkyos passages implies an admintioii for good 
production and beauty of tone. The mere powers of the 
unintelligent singing animal were more highly prized among 
them than among the French^ and for such their melodious 
Apassages and tuneful arias were fit pabulum. The French 
1 had their ekm8on$, but the styk and quality of their srt 
Hraply leaa reapeet far mere auiging gifts than for hmnaa 

Cqnalitiea of wit and bright intdligence. Luttt caOa for 
intelligent declamation rather than for TPcaBaatiop^ and in 
that he shows more affinity to Monteverde than to the 
school of the later Italians who drifted off into aria-writing. 
As examples of his vocal declamation and his bustling 
passages for strings, the main points in the scenes in ' Roland * 
described on p. 234, in which the hero ex pr ess es his despair $A 
the treason of Ang^lique^ will serve most 
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Immatme as it the atandaid of technique is much 
more comprehenrive than CaTtOi^B. The music moves with 

much more uaiform mastery, and deals with everything on 
larger and more spacious lines. The instrumentil writing 
is fuller, and there is more of it ; and e^'en the choruses, which 
are extremely simple and homophonic, are ou a grander scale^ 
and attain their ends more completely. Lulli shows that he 
knows what he wants to do where his esriier compatriot had 
been heating about the hush; and the effect is definitely 
tlieatrical inst^ of being sometimes dramatic and sometimes 
quite indefinite. As far as his scheme goes he is a master, andf 
writes with a strong graap of wide and grandiose designs, and 
not like a man hampered by dilTiculties of detail. He also 
obtains consistency of style to a rtinarknble degree, and 
a sense of balance and proportion which conduces greatly to 
the eSect of liis works as wholes. He was contented to employ 
the same sclieme for all his works, but fortunately he had an 
advantage over the Italians of the same periodj and up to the 
end. of the century, in having a scheme wldch comprised much 
more variety of detdl. The comparative alisence of ballet music 
in Itidian Opera was, in an immature stage of art, a great 
drawback, because the dance movements in themselves admitted 
of such great variety of form and rhythm and style, and served 
as a m^ms of contrast and variety with the vocal portion of 
the works. The method of treating the declamation was also 
mach more free than that employed in Italian recitative^ and 
even the use of the chorus was much more elastic^ and more 
widely spaced out. The most enential difference, however, lay in*^ 
the much greater consideration given by Lulli and the French 
composers generally to stage effect, where the Italians sought 
for beauty of melody only. Stage directions, and the idea of^ 
anything pleasing to the eye, seem almost superfluous in Italian 
Opera. It seems as if it would have been unnecessary to 
have any scenery or stsge properties at all* The arias needed 
to he heantif nlly sung^ and cmything die was seoondaiy. 
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But the French Opera erobraoed much greater variety of 
MHifcei of aitettanuneDt and effect ; and opportunities for mere 
ipocalinliim were hjr no meana unduly prominent. In fact, 

fUie style of the ado mnric required oratorical gifts in the 
performer rather than mere vocul gifts — the power to declaim 
and put dramatic meaning into tiic delivery rather than the 
ftcvikby lor mere aesthetic beaoty. In both Italian and French 
Opera there were conapicuoua drawbacks ; but it was no 
drawback to Fkench Opera that oppoftnnitiea tm mere TocaliaK 
tion were kept in tiieir proper proportion. Indeed, it wan joat 
because the dramatic part of FVench Opem was not restricted 
by a conventional obligation to flatter the vanity of mere 
singers that it proved capable of expansion and development 
when the purely spectacular part of the performance was 
cleared out of the way. The mere sincrers' opera has proved 
utterly impossible. So far from improving after the days of 
Scarlatti and Haadei, it became intrinsicaUy worse and worse; 
and a the inferences are trustworthy, even the art of mere 
warbling has rather receded than advanced since those days. 
Italian Opera, as it bad become stereotyped by tlie end of 
the seventeenth century, slmost precluded the diamatic and 
human interest wldch is essential to things produced on the 
stage. The French Opera ultimately expanded splendidly 
because room for human interest and dramatic expression was 
amply provided. But this ultimate development was not due 
for a long while, and after Lulli's death in 1687 progress was 
totally stopped by qualities of French taate wlilch stood in the 
way of the dramatic effect The bhune of the complete stand« 
still which ensued is generally put upon bun. lYench musicians 
were naturally extremely jealous of his pre-emmence$ and it 
has commonly been said that the conspicuous astuteness with 
which he kept the operatic iield all to himself prevented any 
other composers from learning' the special business of writing 
music fit for the stage. But in this particular LuUi may be fairly 
exonerated. It was not the disposition of Lulli, but the drcnm- 
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tertbed sdieme of the opera that waa acceptable at Gooit^ 
iduch predoded pngren. LidH indeed gave one Frencii oom- 
poeer ample opportuoite to learn all about writing operatic 
music. For there ii no donbt Aat he ihifted a great deal of 

the more tedious part of his work as a composer to his pupil 
Colasse, who is reported to have carried out such details as 
the scoring of bullet-tunes and accompaniments of which Lulli 
osdy g&ve general indications. Colasse indeed completed the 
opera 'Achille et Polix^ne/ of which Lulli had only finiahed 
the first act when he died; and he completed it in a manner 
which showed that he waa an efficient musician^ and quite 
capable of imitatoig LaUi's style consistently. And the Tcty 
point in winch he seems prominently to depart from the 
stereotyped lines of the average Lullian Opera is in the 
endeavour to produce his effect at the end of the work 
by genuinely human and dramatic means. Instead of de- 
pending as usual on tlie Uare of ballety chorus^ and general 
combination of stage appliances to make an imposing finish, 
he makes the whole interest depend on the patlietic death oi 
Polixdne, with scarcely any accessory beyond sincere musical 
expression to enhance the effect. The passage ia as follows: — 
as. Its. 
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It is possible that the idea was borrowed from the fine 
conclusion of Armide, in which also the heroine is left alone 
on the stage. At any rate, the passage shows genuine dramatic 
instiiict. Bat Cokss^ lor all hU tniniiig and this proof of 
nnoere mtentiooy made no prominent mark upon the SI017 
of Fraich Opcta* 

There was, however^ one oompoier the time whose woric 
demands some consideration, as his failure to carry out good 
intentions is undoubtedly very significant, and lielps to the 
formation of a just estimate of the causes of French unpro- 
gressiveness at this time. 

Charpentier's Midie is said to have been the one oonspicuoos 
attempt daring the last decade of the seventeenth .oentory to 
break throogh the trammels of dbstractive trsditions and ininae 
some dramatic life into the French Opera of that time; and 
it is said to have been a fiuhue mainly on aocovnt of its most 
estimable qualities. Charpentier was evidentiy a composer of 
real ability: a more finished musician than LuUi, and gifted 
with dramatic hisight and enterprise j so it is worth while to 
consider his work in detaiU 
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It beipns math the wiul 'LnUian' overture^ comprising the 
nuumve dow movement and the lifdy fngal movement, and 
8 short slow passage at the end. Then follows the usual 
prologue, with the typical 'troupes de peuples, des Bergers 
heroiques,' &c. And it becomes instantly apparent that some 
of the most absurd traditions, such as made their appearance 
in Cambert's works, are as conspicuoiis as ever* The ' chef du 
people' aiiiga an addrew beginning — 

' Louis est tiiomphant, toot c^de k sa paiasance/ 
and ending — 

'Bendona luy des honneurs dignes de ses grands exploits^ 
Qui consacrent le nom da ploa puiMant des fiojrs.' 

The chorus take op the exhilarating words in a style which 
the quotation of treble and bass parts will show to be exactly 
in Lulli's manner > 



i 
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This is followed by an air invoking ^ Victoire/ who arrives and 
sings 'Depuis longtemps la France est mon s^jour,' &c. La 
Gloire and Bellona join in, and then. there is a short chonu. 
Then icXknw a lotae and canarica, aongt of 'beigen' with 
hautboy aooompanlment, a minuet en randeauy paaae^ed, and 
a big chorus, and the prologue ends, aa in Lulli^a opera, with 
a repetition of the overture. After all thia abanrdly inekvant 
preliminary, in which everything is upon the usual lines, enters 
Medea, already in a violently bad humour; and with this sudden 
transition from fulsome adoration of Louis XIV and French 
aelf-coDgratulations to the atmosphere, of the most lurid of 
Greek tragediea, act i begina. 
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Medea addresses the usual friend on the subject of her 
wrongs, implying that Jason wants to get rid of her in favour 
of Creusa. The music is on the whole of better quality than 
Lulli's, the declamatory passages being better modelled and 
more melodious without losing their oratorical effect; but the 
method and manner are much the same, as is also the style 
of the music expressing agitation, which is very much like 
the music expressing the fury oi\ Roland in similar circum- 
stances when deserted by Angelique (see p. 242). The following 
passage is interesting both on this account, and because 
it shows an approximation to familiar modem methods 
in the treatment of the string accoi^paniment to the solo 
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On the whole tke scene presages well for Charpentier^t 

execution of his dramatic purposes, and what follows is also 
musically to the point, consisting of airs in a pleasantly French 
style for Jason, with more carefully written accompaniments 
than was usual with Lulli. But then the old conventions peep 
in. There is a chorus of Corinthians^ the artificial purpose 
of which is cleverly disguised by itp being sung *demtire le 
th^tie.' And from that point the first act goes off practically 
into mere theatrical effect. There Is a good deal of diak^gue 
now and then, but the main features of the proceedings are 
a very noisy and animated fanfare of trumpets and drums. 



Two 
Trumpvta. 




noisy choruses of Axgives and Corintliians, and finally a series 
of haDet dances for the same Aigives and Corintliimi% which 
are excellent in themselves and display some idea of variety of 

orchestration, but completely extinguish the dramatic interest 
of the act. 

The second act is dramatically more futile still. It begins 
with dialogue between Medea and Creon^ and a recitative by 
Medeay which is interesting on account of its accompaniment 
of strings and 'flutes allemandes^ used with distinct intention 
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to obtain variety of orchestral colour. After a little more 
explanatory dialop^ue bcg;ins an elaborate ballet. An Argnve 
appears in the guise of the god of Love, with a chorus of 
Captives of love of diverse nations. 'Une Italienne' sings 
a song about love, in Italian, and evidently in imitation of the 
Italian atykj almost Indeed an aria. . And with aiiiular abtufd 
appendages to the diama of Mede^, act ii cornea to an end. 

Act iii la mnch mofe conristent. There are interviews 
between Medea and Orontes^ between Medea and Jason; and 
then an incantation scene by Medea alone, in which she 
summons the 'noires fiUes du Styx, divinitcs terribles,' in 
well-conceived musical terms. But the opportunity must not 
be missed, and, by way of conclusion to the savage utterances 
of the demons of Vengeance and Jeabnay, they dance a ballet 
to end the act. Act iv Is on mnch the same UncSy but keeps 
to the subject better. There Is dialogue for Medea and 
QrooteSy and animated music of Combatants, and dances for 
*Fantdmes,' and it ends with music which implies that som^ 
thing serious and gruesome is going on. Act v keeps to the 
point best of all. Medea is successfully employing her powers 
of evil. She expresses her intention to destroy her own cliildren 
because they are also Jason's. A chorus of Corinthtaos express 
their mournful feelings over the ruin she has brought on 
Corinth. Cieusa is brought on in torments, and« addressing 
Jason in broken accents, dies. Jason left alone «**^1miw«p 
'EUe est morte, courons i la vengesnce.' But his Intentbns 
are rendered futile by the appearance of Medea 'en Pair' 
mocking him ; and it is to be presumed that she disappeared 
in the theatrical heavens with the words, 'Plcure a jamais les 
maux que ta flam me a causes/ The violins then rush about in 
much the same manner as on previous occasions, both in LulU's 
work and the present, and the tragedy comes to an end ; Jaion 
and the rest who are left on earth no doubt making a tableau. 

There are undoubtedly a good many things which in detail 
show an advance upon LuUI's work, Charpentier was said 
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to be a great admirer of the Italian composers, especially of 
Carissiiiii, and this possibly accounts for the absurdity of his 
introducinec an Italian song in the swing of the development 
of a Greek tragedy; it also explains the good style and 
melodiousness of his vocal writing. In the treatment of the 
inttruineiits there k a great deal more caveful work, both in 
acoompanimenta and independent movementa, than in Lnttt'a 
opeiaiy and there ia more genuine feeling for inatmmental afyie 
and effect. The attempt to expreaa the eaeentially dramatic 
moments more vividly may possibly have been one of the 
causes of failure; for the importation o£ human fccHug into the 
scheme in sincerer momenta threw the preposterous artificiality 
of the ballet scenes^ with the captives of the god of Love and 
dancing demons of Vengeance and Jealouay, into the more 
gioteaqne relief. Smcere dramatic development eonld not eziit 
withanch adjmicta; and through their inherent antagoniam thia 
form of art hung poised for a Um swift-paaaing yeaiSy wliile 
it alill seemed nnoertun whether the elementary principle of 
the Mascarades (from which this form of opera grew) was still 
to prevail, or whether the true genius of the drama was to bend 
the ornamental accessories to its will and ])ut them in their 
proper subordination — using the ballet as part of, and reinforce- 
ment of, the characteristic phases of a drama, and aboliahing 
aO those ornamental featnrea which had nothing whatever to do 
with the atoiy. But the attainment of thia ideal waa not dne 
for a long wUle. Chaipentier'a woik ia moat instructive as 
representing the antagonism of the dramatie imnciple and the 
'Mascarade' principle more completely than any other work 
of the period; and the failure to remedy the existing state 
of ORflifiration being patent on the face of the work, notwith- 
standing many great merits^ it seems perfectly consistent that 
attempta to make further progress should have been deferred, 
and that oomposeis should liave returned to the rut% merdy 
contenting themselves with impcovmg the texture of their work 
in detaiL Three typical works by. three of the most successful 
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compoietB of Fkaace nuide thdr appeBniioe jnat at the end ol 
tbe centuiy. Theie aie the 'Ycniit aod Adoou' of Desniaicli 

(i<^2-i74i), which was btmight out in 1697 ; the ^ Amadls de 

Grece* by Des Touches, which came out in 1699; and the 
* Hcsione' of Canipra {1660-1744), which was produced in 1700. 
These composers were in the prime of their artistic vigour, good 
and not without invention ; but the mark of tbe 
ooDventionid form is so strong in them that their works mij^ 
almoat be taken for variatkina on the acheme of Lulli. Theie 
are the uaual irreleTanciee, the tsmal tianaparent artifioea t6 
get in the <diveitiaaenienti dana^t/ tiie vaoal type of paasagea 
to ezpren agitatk>n, the uaaal predominance of stage effect 
over dramatic effect. Campra, it is true, pro\'ed more gifted In 
the direction of tunefulness than his fellows ; and this element, 
which, in its French elegance, was somewhat deficient in Lulli's 
work, was a department in which progress in detail was dis- 
cernible. But most of this progress belongs to the eighteenth 
oentniy. T^ff tmnttWlttl fflBttUT hid 
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considered J was ultimately due to Lulli ; he set hi&.iujpr«sii- upaa 
itt in detail as in ijciieral de;?iy^n — in style and artistic uitthtH] 
a » in structure* His successors improved upon his somewhat^ 
crude and uncouth ma nner in me re matter x>f p<?li sh and ia^jj^^^- 
of atvk. but thev did not 8ucce<^ in expnding the ac^ifp^iffii' 
in presentinsf to the world an y t hmg which garo the assurance 
of an original personality. Lulli in this particular stands con- 
spicuous among the comp osers of the century; and wben the 
century ended it left the courtly audiences of Paris still staring 
at_his achic\ (MuentSj and composers in other countries as well ^ 
as in France vainly en(ka\ ouring to imitate him, and failing 
to -i^l fmyt^ii^ir pe rmanent upon the scIm me a^j^^jgj^jfj^ 
which his nnvarying neiaiBtcnce had eyhsusTpd 
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CHAPTER Vn 



EN0LI8H MUSIC AFTKE THE COMMONWEALTH 

Bt the cud of the Commonweaith the secttlarizatioii of | 
mniieal art in Englaod was compkte. Short «a the time 
ainoe the king's death had been, it was sufficient to establish 
the new style so oompletdy tiiat a xetum to the old polyphonic 
methods^ pure and simple, or to the style of the pure reflective 
church music, as iin})Q8aible. Lyrical songs had taken the 
place of niadriLTals in the favour of domestic amateurs, dance- 
tunes and suites had taken the place of the imitations of choral 
forms of art for instruments, and church music of the old 
order had ceased. So when the obvious prematurity of Puritan 
ex|ierinients in democratic government drove men to revive 
the monarchical tradition with whatever sembhmce of a kmg 
they could get, the retnm of a Stuart and the widening of 
the sphere of possible nrarieal activity merely expanded the 
field which was already beinj; \ igorously cultivated by the new 
order of secular composers. The very levity of the irresponsible 
monarch furthered the movement to which the Puritans had 
given so paradoxical a push. The paradox was indeed main- 
tained and accentuated in the new order of things. For whfle 
the effect ol exoenive Puritanism had been to confirm the 
new style of secular music, Charles IPs taste for things 
secular had most effect in the range of church music. The re- 
action In hnwt of tiie old scheme of English life and of things 
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which were ehmcteristic of it^ brought into gieat prominence 
eipedally those things wbJdi the Puritans had supprciMcd, 
In connexion with mnsic the things which had snffered most 

were church music and church establishments; so it iiaturaliy 
followed that the reaction made church music the most promi- 
nent feature in the field of Englisli art. But the king's tastes 
combined with the tendencies of the day to make it quite a 
different thing from what it had been before the reiga of his 
father* Charies II did not care for devotionai music. Am 
one of the most conspicuous prototypes of modem fashionable 
sodeCj he insisted on being amused. There was no subjectivityr 
about him, and even in the services of the church he w&nted. 
not what expressed the inner fervour of the spirit, but aoinc- 
thlng with an easy rhythm, to which he could beat time witii 
his hand; the lively sound of fiddles^ a pleasing solo, or the 
skill of an adroit singer. This ezphuna why his influence upon 
the course of church music was so much greater than his 
personalitj seemed to warrant. His secular tastes chimed with 
the muncal movement of the oountty; and the effect was to 
transmute church music into a new type altogether— by Infusing 
it with the principles of the new secular art— and to bring 
subjective religious uiusic almost entirely to an end in this 
country, where it once had thriven so copiously. But tjie 
actual share of the king in this change may be overestimated. 
If he had been a man of deeply devotional and earnest nature 
he might have retarded the change; as he was not, hia en- 
ooursgement of the new slyl^ merely facilitated what was 
inevitable, and prevented conservative English composers from 
wasting time in trying to renew the glories of a language 
which for the time being had become unintelligible. 

But he fore proceeding to the critical examination of tlie 
music of the period itself, it may be advantag"ec)U8 to glance 
through the main points of the chronology up to the end of 
the centur}'. X good many of the foremost composers and 
musicians of Chariea Ps time survived till the return of his 
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son in 1 660, and their services were called in at once to revive 
the music of the church. Cooke was made master of the Chapd 
Royal boys. Henry Lawes composed an anthem for the 
Coronation, Child wtm made composer to the king. Christopher 
Gibbons, kid of the great Orlando, WM made organist of 
Wcftmiiuter AUicy. Benjamm Bogen, who enjoyed an 
European fcpntalkm at a oompoaer of instrumental mniic^ 
was made ocganist of Magdalen CoU^i^ Oxford. And theie 
were many other eompoeers of mark, sueh as Matthew Loek, 
Dr. Colman, Simon Ives, and Wilson, who were ready to do 
service in renewing the glories of Er^glish ecclesiastical music. 
A few of them had sufficient musicianship to have attempted 
music in the grave old style, but no one really wanted it. 
They all followed the tendencies of the day, and they had 
JitUe oecasum to do otherwise. If the new style of music 
WM worth cultivating at all it seemed worth employing in 
the services of the church. So the solo music and dialogues, 
and the insCrmnental aeeompanhneots, and the dedamalory 
style, were introduced into aiithema and ' services,' carrying 
out more completely the mild suggestions of secularity which 
had appeared in such quarters even before the Civil War. But 
the old stagers could not go far enough for Charles IPs taste. 
He wanted a more uncompromismg transformation of church 
music than they could supply, and as it appeared that some 
of the choir hoys under Cooke had a pretty talent lor oomposi^ 
tion, the kmg sent Pelham Humf rey, who was the brightest 
off them, over to Franee to develop his powers. He appears 
to have been appointed Uj the Chapel Royal when the church 
establishments and clioral services had been revived within 
a few weeks of the king^s return in 1660. At that time he 
was thirteen years of age. The lirst mention of compositions 
by him is in Pepys' Diary of November, ^66^, and it was at 
that time that the kmg achieved the characteiiBtic and subtle 
stroke of humour of sending him over to IVance to study the 
methods of the most celebrated composer of theatrical musiQ 
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of tlie time in ovder to leun haw to compoie Kngtwh chiBdi 
mmic. The Iminoiir wu quite unintentioiia^ but it gmve away 
the cue; for it allofded obviom prnf of tiie fust already 
Indited oo, thet the meenmg of the musical levoLuikm of the 
eeventeenth oentoiy was the secularizatloii of the art; and that 
even church music, in order to take new life, had U) udo^t 
methodg which had been devised for purely secular purposes. 

Humfrey came back from France in 1669, thoroughly imbued 
with the declamatory methoda of the Freoch theatrical style, 
and in the few remaining years of his life, which only lasted to 
1674* hud the foundatione of the new load oi Engliih cfaiiich 
music. There were two other dunr boys of great ability of the 
same standing as Humfrey. The most conspicuous of them 
was John Blow, whose Mrtb-year was 1648. Alter an excellent 
grounding :is n Chapel Royal l)oy, he wan made organist of 
Westminster Abbey in 1669, and * Master of the Children lA the 
Chapel lioyal ^ in 1674. Purcell was Xor a time his pupil, and for 
him Blow leaigned his post as organist of Westminster in 1680, 
but was rei^poiated after his death* Michael Wise, another 
Chapel Royal boy, was probably bom the same year aa Blow. 
He was not so prominent as his two oontempofiries^ though he 
occupied sndi honoonble positions as the organistafalp of 
Salisbury Cathedral from 1668 till 1676, and of St. Paul's 
Cathedral in 1687, in which year he was killed in some scuffle 
in the streets of Salisbury. Henry Purcell beloDGi-ed to the 
next generation of choir boys, and was fully ten years younger 
than those mentioned above. He is reported to have been 
successively pupil ol Cook^ Humfrqr* wad Blow. He made 
essays in church music» like many another 1£ngii^it composer^ 
in esily yesis; but the first period of his mature activity 
was mainly confined to theatrical music» In the shape of songs 
and incidental music to plays. It was not till after his ap- 
pointment as organist of Westmiiister Abbey that his extra- 
ordinary outpouring- of music for services and ecclesiastical 
functions of all sorts b^gan. iiia activity in this line continued 
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far many yearn. But he lemmed hia ooonezion ^Ui the 
theatre ahoni i696, and after that tune produced many of hk 
meet eitenrive and important woriia. Hie principal inefero- 

mental compowtions were produced at wide intervalb. Tiie 
first ijet of Souaias of three parts was printed in 1683; 
enxiy in what may be called his church music period. The 
twelve lessons for harpsichord in Mmick^i Handmaid ap- 
peared in 1689; the admimMe anitea for harpsichord or ^inet 
which appealed under tiie name of A ehoiee eoUecHam 
Leuom were puMiehed after the compaeer^a death, in 1696, 
aa wu also the important oolleetion of aonataa for stringed 
inatmments, induding the one that itiU dimly echoes in the 
ears of men as the 'Grolden Sonata.' 

After Purcell's death in 1695 English music in its most 
characteristic forms, whether sacred or secular, progressed no 
further. John Blow survived his great pupil till 1707, and 
added to his previous achievements such works as the setting 
of Biyden'a Ode on the death of Purcell, odea for New Tear^a 
dayi^ and fit. CedKa'a daya, a collection of looga called 
Amfi^km AmffUem (1700), and an interettmg set of *Lceeone 
for the Harpmchord' (1698), which are full of good detail and 
artistic workmannliip. Jeremiah Clark also c;une u])ot^ the 
scene, and had the honour to be the first composer who set 
Dryden's Alexander^* Feast in 1697. But Purcell's genius had 
anticipated all that hia contemporaries were capable of. Their 
worlK after he had gone waa but the afterglow of an eztn^ 
ordinary ontburtt of musical energy in the country— and there 
waa no time for a new genentfon to arise: for, had Purodl 
himadf aorvived^ he would have been but fifty-thiee when 
Handel inaugurated the new era of foreign domination with 
* Kiualdo/ 

The church music of the Restoration is one of the meet 
interesting and unfortunate phenomena in the whole range 
(rf modern music. Its growth was almost hectic in its rapidity, 
and infantile tnita of immaturi^ dung to it from firat to laat» 

i a 
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It was dogularijr Mtf-ofmtained, hsTiDg do doie and oomplete 
relation to any other branch of art df die tfane and no paralleb 

111 other countries. It is full of energetic and individual artistic 
intention, of nioments of aurpriaing vividness and intensity, 
all carried out without stint of mental effort, and with a 
thorough devotion to such ideals as a man in the tune ol 
Oharies II could attain to. Moraorer, among the compoaen 
who oontrihuted to it were men of remarkable gcninii and even 
the subordinate composers had moments when they were 
tooehed by the divine five* Tet the greater part of it is doomed 
to fdmost Inevitable ^ence, and to be appreciated only by 
the few musically organized beings who not only read the 
music to theniseh es, but can read into the scantiness of the 
mere outline the greatness of thought which is little more 
than suggested. It is difficult not to indulge in fruitless 
speculations as to what Purcell and Uomfrey and Blow might 
lisve done if they liad lived in times when the resources of 
art were more developed. Some of their thoughts seem to 
cry out for the colour of the modem orchestra, when the 
utmost they can avail themselves of amounts to two or three 
lay clerks and a simple chord or two on the diapasons. But 
at that time these slender resources of utterance seemed suf- 
ficient. It was by no means artistic reticence wluch bound 
them. Tliat was no characteristic of the age. Rather would 
it be fair to say that the eartraordinaiy character of the music 
came from the fact that the composers had every encourage- 
ment to be venturesome. In that respect the influence of 
Charles and the Court tdd, and the absence of the vsnsi 
reserve of English composers produced a Tery mixed result. 
They had but few standards by which to judge their work ; and 
as it was by no means a reticent or self-respecting a^e, many 
otherwise admirable works were marred by faults of taste and 
judgement which to minds nurtured on the artistic products 
of later generslioiis iqppear almost ludicrous. On the one 
hand this ventureaomenep was answerable lor the truly s^endid 
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prematurity of lome of PuicdPs ttrokes of geniniy and tome 
▼eiy notable momenta in Hnmfrey's, Bkm^a, and Lock'a works $ 

but on the otHer it induces a sense of insecurity ; because by 
the side of such moments there so often appear moments of 
bathos and childishness. 

The explanation of most of the peculiarities of the Restoration , 
church music lies in the fact that it originated mainly in the ' 
idea of declaiming paaeagea of icriptiue by lob voicea in \ 
anch a way aa to drive home their meaning and make tiiem \ 
impieiaive. In thia the influence of the French theatrical \ 
achod ia apparent, and indeed tliia waa the only department \ 
of the church arts to which the teaching of Lulli could have < 
been applicable. Choral music was only a secondary con- j 
sideration at first, and came back into the scheme by degrees | 
as composera grew to see the advantage of enlisting into it j 
more featorea which afforded means of contrast and addi- 
tional iourcea of effect. The bold declamatory phraaea in 
the eariier anthema, eapedally Hnmfre/a, liave the tokena 
of tlie French manner of dealing with the dialngnrj which 
may weU have come firom Lnlli'a advice and example. It is 
true that the solo music of the English masques and solo 
songs and dialogues prefigures something of the style and 
methods of treating the words adopted by Humfrey ; but by 
the side of his energetic and deliberate phrases the earlier 
attempta seem very lame and feeble. An example which ia 
very characteristic and auggeative of the composer'a intentiona 
ia the pasnge < Why art thou ao full of heaviness, O my soul?' 
from Hnmfr^a 'Like aa the Hart,* in which the reiteration 
'Why? why?' is singolariy wdl and justly conceived and 
effectively treated. 
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A peculiarity of theEng^idi vene anthems was the freqnoicy 
with which several solo Toioet were combined in dedamatorf 

passages. A very curious instance is the following passage 
from Humfrey's ^Hear, O heavens*: — 

MM, If, 
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a 
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8Mk Jodc* - mtnfc. 



. r- j ^^j jj 




U«T« the op • praMd, Jud^re Um (» • |kv • kM. 



PlMd 



for 



the wl>dow 




for th* iri-dow, 



for th* wi*dow. 




for the wi-dww 




Thb singular fofm was wry popular tbroughout the whole 
period of the 'Restoration' church music^ and a great deal 
of ingenuity was exi>ended upon giving the respective voices 
independence, and contriving suitable and truthfully declama- 
tory passages without often resorting to mere imitations of 
passages or figures one from another, or to the stUl weaker 
reaouree of simply harmoniziiig the phrases of the upper voice. 
The ^ppe is ftpparenfly ?eiy oongenial to the Eof^h tempeim- 
men^ for the glees of hter tunes have just the same foundation 
in elahorate independence of tiie ^ce^parts, though the style 
is so much more light and lively. The process of develop- 
ment from unsystematized declamatory solo music was 
similar to that of the 'Nuove Musiche/ as manifested in 
musical drama in Italy. The scheme was rather vague in 
general design at first; Irat instinct, which accords with 
the miimsal law of evolntloii in worldiig towards definite- 
aess and differentiation, led oompoeers to introduce clear 



i 
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melodic phrasefi, and to seek such disposition of the 
ingredients of their works as conveyed more and more tlie 
effect of systematic and orderly structure. And in ap- 
pRMchiiig. this side of the queation it is well to consider 
why structural elements or organic symmetry should be an 
Inevitable outoome of the new secnlsr departnre in art» The 
snbjeetnre quality of the old devotional music implied m state 
of trance in the worshipper, who allowed all his inteilectaal 
faculties to remain in abeyance, and in his most completely 
devotional moments was absorbed in an ecsUisy of religious 
sentiment. To such a state formal principles were superfluous. 
They might be said to be even obnoxious and obstructive. 
Ail that was required of the ideal wonhipper was to drauny 
and to anbmit himself to the ioflnenoes of vague myaterious 
instin cts n ot to thmk or analyse or become consdooa ot the 
reality of the everyday world. But as the exercise off the 
critiod twulty and the invasion by intellect of tiie domain 
claimed by the ancient religion became inentaWe, the ecstatic 
condition of ideal devotion becan^e more and mure genuinely 
impossible; the ecstatic and indefinitely mysterious music of 
the old order became equally impossible; and the composer^ 
like the thinker^ had to attend to the structural organization 
of his woric, snd to justify it frooi the intellectnai as well 
sa from the pnrdly emotional side. 

The formal or constructive elements in musical art therefore 
represent its practical and intellectual side; and it iHU be 
observed that they began to be noticeable in music with the 
first steps into the region of the non-ecclesiastical, and that 
they grew more important and more perfect tiie further music 
moved away from the old traditions of the choral art of the 
church. The formal elements seem in this sense to represent 
the gradual emancipation of the intelligena!^ and the assertioa 
of its importance in the scheme of the Inner man. Composeis 
showed the completeness of their severance horn the old attitude 
of rdigious mudcj and their instinctive feaning towards his- 
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trioiue methodic hy adoptbg prindpilet of devgn of the harmoDie 
kind in prefiereooe to thoae of a f ugal kind* The hanmniic type* 
of design manifietted thenndvea e?en In Hiimfrey'fl work, and 

continued to be more and more deliberately adopted and care- 
fully manipulated as the century proceeded. The manner in 
which systematically constructed solo music o£ a melodious 
kind gradually came into use serves as a striking Ulustratioii« 
The earlier composers were evidently doubtful oi the expediency 
ol introduciiig definite mekMUoni pmngea. They took the 
sinoerer poeition of dealing directty ^th the wmdi^ and aUowing 
themtelTes to be guided bj them. Conaeqiiently at fint they 
produced their finett effects in the declamatory styles They 
probably thought, as inexperienced composers generally do,^ 
that their audience wouid enter into the subject in the same 
spirit as they did and see things in the same light. But they 
•oon found out that it was easy to over-estimate the sincerity 
and the powers of attention even of worshippers in church; 
and the effect was to make the Restoration composers, who were 
dependent for their saeoess on the King and the Conrty move 
steadily in the diiectbn of tonef okiest and deamss and rim« 
plicity of construction, which made the music easier to listen 
to and more readily intelligible to the merely practical mind. ; 
A passage which marks the beginning of tliis tendency is the 
tenor solo ' Against thee only ' in Humf rey^s anthem ' Have / 
mercy upon me^' which is modelled upon the simplest principles / 
of lonn by the gnmping of bars and cadences. The tendency 
is also illustrated by the increasing frequency of tlie repetition 
of pasBsgeSy and the reitentioD of plinwea lor the puipose 
of conveying the effect of dengn* A fsmiliar example of this 
kind of orderliness is the rdteratkm of a short passage of 
chorus^ alternating with passages of declamation for solo voices, ' 
as in Humfrey's * Rejoice in the Lord.' Another structural 
device is that of rounding off and enforcing the end of a solo 
by repeating the last few Inus* Yet another excellent device 
is the repetitbn by chorus of a oomplete passage given out first 
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. by a loloist or an eniemble of solo voices; which is not oolf 
yttractumlly ntiafyingy hot aerFes happily to aoggest the sym- 
jpathetic cdio and response awakened an nttered tiioiiglit* 
' As composers came to see ^Mir course more cfosrly tiiey 

adopted principles of structural design with more decision and 
confidence; and their new attitude entailed a change in the 
texture of tlie music itself. To make the reiteration of phrases 
effective as a point of 'form' the phrases must of themaelTes 
be definite and distinctive. It is of little use to repeat pnaaages 
of mere vague polyphonic meandering^ which andilora cannot 
lecpgnize and lecalL So the admission of the prin^ple of 
concrete xepetitaon of passages to produce the effect of design 
brings in its wake the inevitable search after more and more 
definite musical sentences. Definition in detail is the necessary 
complement of definition in general. Both Purcell and Blow 
were well fitted to modify their art in the direction of the 
concrete by the use of salient ideas and incisive phraaeolog)'. 
Indeed the composerB of the Bestoration time rather ownhot 
the mark, for in the endeavonr to make their periods as dear 
aa possible they broke np their work into phrases which afe too 
shorty and succeed one another too rapidly and too freqnen^> 
/ and give the textore of the whole a patchy and disconnected 
' effect. And this effect is rendered all the more unsatisfactory 
by the manner in which, through inexperience, tlicy made many 
little sections close in the same key, thereby adding monotony 
to patchiness. Michael Wise^s * Awake up, my glory* and 
< Blessed is he/ Blow^s ' O sing unto God ' and * O Lord, I have 
sinned' and *1 bebeki and lo,* and PnrcdPs 'BehoU I bring 
yon good tidings^' are unfortunate examples of anthems con* 
taitting fine moments which are seriously marred by such 
fragmentarineas. Ttie contrast they present io the long 
unbroken sweep of the niovements in the old choral works 
is very striking", and it obviously marks the secular nature of 
the methods employed. Moreover, together with the definite- 
ness of sentences and phrases there comes the definitenest 
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of exprenbn in detail, which ia attained hy atrongly mailced 
and striking forms of melody and rhythm, and peculiar chords 
and progressions. 

Purcell's comprehensive genius seized upon all the points 
of vantage available in secular methods. He used eccentric 
and aitonillung chords, unexpected progressions, and lively 
llgnres of mdody^ which are all chancteristic of aecular art. 
One of his intfalls was an over-fondness for a IQtbg iliythm 
of longs and shorts, nsnally expressed hy a dotted note suo- 
oeeded by the short note which is its natmal compleiiient in 
completing a beat. 




This rhythm is not only obviously secular, but ia found 
precisely in the form which Purcell uses in an early English 
popular song. For instance, as an expression of joyousness 
in the phrase 'In God's word wUl I rejoice' Purceli has the 
following pasnget-— . 



lai. 




Is thaLsiA 



r: 
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which hai iftt exact oonnteiiMurt in the eerly song in the 
Deuteromelia of 1609,'We be three poor marinen': — 




An instance in which he combines this festive rhythm with 
the curious declamatory ejaculation of the word ' O ' illustrates 
again his histrionic leanings: — 




O gh» 



O gir» Uianki. 



It is conceivable that he got his cue for this ejaculatory 
device from the Italian composers of whom he was so careful 
a student ; for a curioua parallel is found in Cariiaimi's motet, 
^Sicttt iteUa':^ 
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Bz« 184. 




[U fondiien lor it has become familiar liom the aingtiUr 
and wdl-known example * Quicken me, O qnidceo me/ But 
tfaii device waa hy no meana confined to Pnroell, aa the CoUowiDg 
excetpt iipom Bbw'a ' My Ood^ my God ' will show : — 




Another leatnre lor which the Italian modeia were anawerahle 
ia the cxtmndinary floridneaa of aome of the Bcatoration adb 
muaicr Bnt there ia a diflerence between Pnroell'a and ttow^a 
florid ornamental passages and those of the Italiana. The 

Italian examples of the period are nearly always mere orna- 
mental passages, forming a smooth flow of rapid notes which 
are effective for the vocalist. But their English counterparts 
are generally cast in some form which gives special character to 
the paassge and is relevant to the mood or thought expressed 
by the wordB.^ Aa an caounple of the peculiar manipulation 
of florid pasMgea ao aa to give them definite character^ the 
followmg from PorodPa *0 give thanks' may be taken:—* 
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Bz. 186. 



/ 




1^ • t • f 




The cxprcwive intentioiM of the oompoeera occMion«ny bear 

fruit in a very fine florid passage in solos, but in the choral 
portions the roulades sometimes betray their emptiness rather 
conspicuously, and indicate an obvious concession to the taste 
secular-minded Auditors who took pleasure in mere briUiancy. 
The best excuse for luch featum in choruses is when they 
; lenre a histrionic purpose; as to represent the cmbefance 
Lof joy, the pursuit of an cnemyy or the ndse of a storm. 
In music which is simply detotbuai ornamental passages 
are of doubtful expediency; and their appearance in church 
music is one of the conspicuous marics of its having become 
secularized. 

It would be natural to expect that in the choral department 
of church music the great qualities of the eariier period of 
art would be still maintained, especially when the sentiment 
attaching to the English branch of the Befonned Church 
. is considered. And it is true that the most gifted of the 
young composers of the Restoration period produced a few 
woilcB to be sung by large choirs in diorus which are evidently 
intended to represent the same kind of art as the great choral 
works of the Elizabethan age. Composers haS not deliberately 
and of set purpose abandoned altogether the forms which were 
suited to performance by full choir. Whatever the Court 
taste and the general trend of art, there were some men of 
influence who maintained their admimtion lor the old styl^ 
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and it is dear that PiuceU and Blow and Rogen and a few 
other conspicttoni repreientativea of the new movement were 

quite capable of emulating the dignity and grandeur of the 
earlier composers of pure choral music, and were sufficient 
masters of the style to write superb passages, admirably 
achemed, in six and eight vocal parts. But even when working 
on such lines, seemingly inspired by the spirit of the great 
EUsabethanSy the spirit of the age conitantlj betraya itself. 
Thus in Blow's 'Save O God' the declamatory and directly 
eqwessive intentions are betrayed in the following : — 



Alto. 



Tenor. 



33 



ry ot cry - iu^;, 



WM • ry of cry • lug. 



Similar and even more remarkable is the passage 'Tom us, 
O God' ffom Pnrcdl's 'Lord God of Hosts/ which is as 

remote in feeling from the ancient style as anything by a 
Slavonic genius of the latter part of the nineteenth century : — 



188 a. 




i 



189. 



luru 



T 

Turn u#, O 

J ■ J J 



-Cif- 

Ood. 
— «> — • 



If the attitude of oomposen is shown even in such 
ifservcd and digniiifd passage^ it is naturally much more 
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olivioiis fai worits which are of the undi^gdied hktiioiiie 
quality. It ia moat obvioiialy hetra y cd bj the frequency whii 
which a word or allvaion tempts the co m p o a e r to break out 

into superficially realistic passages. The most obvious ex- 
amples in the choruses are the gabbling 'hallelujahs' which 
are of such frequent and distressing occurrence at the end 
of the Restoratkm anthems. The intention is apparently to 
anggeat the eager and jojrfol acclamation of the 'bleaaed,' 
but the reault ia nearly alwaya tri?iaL Tlie two foUowing 
fragmenta from Rogtnf 'Behold now' and Pnicdl'a 'Thy 
way^ O God' are typical:-— 




r r ' r r r r rr 

r r T r- 




c. 191. 



^^^^^ ^t^^F ^^t-V"^ 

BaI • le . lit . J ih, Ual • le • lu . Jah, Hal ■ le • In . Jab, Ual . 1« . 



^ ^ c c • i : ' c g g c c c 

In • J&h, . U . In . jah. Hal . 1« - l« - Jah, Hal - la . ]« • ^ 







I J- J- 


r ^ . ■ ' 


■ — - g C ' 




t f f 



A fine exception is the ' Hallelujah ' at the end of PurcelPs 
'Thy word is a lantern/ where for the moment he was 
inapired by a higher conception— kaa ohvioualy hiatrionic^ and 
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more genuinely human — and employs exprcMion rather than 
realistic suggestion. Another happy exception in which real- 
istic suggestion is tempered by sincerity is Blow'a well-known 
^ I was in the spirit ' ; in which with the slenderest means the 
composer evidently attempts to saggest the vision of beavien 
with the choiii of angels answering one aooCber. An example 
similar in principle to Carissimi^s realistie mediodB is the fol- 
lowing treatment of the ejaeoktion 'There! ' from Hmnfirey's 
f Haste thee, O God' 



cry 



crr^ me, There ! There ! 




That 017 oT-er m«. That erj or-ar taa. 



r 



^{ fa p ■ ■ ■ 



A ncrfile •*!MnpJ'» ol a <litf<<«i git kind of realism (endorsed in 
later days hy J. S« Bach's nse of the ssme device) is the dose of 
tbe fiiit sob in PoroeUf s * Thqr that go down to the sea ' s-^ 



C. 193. 




T — f 



•till, 



•till, th« waves there-of are 

A ^. 

: I g 



•till. 

I 
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The Restoradon oonpoeen Aie efflicled bjr conspiciioiii 

mannerisms, and the nature of these mannerisms strongly 
suggests that they were moved to find devices which would 
arrest the attention of their hearers. This is most noticeable in 
their church music because the attitude ii in such conspicuous 
ooDtTBBt to that of the earlier church composers, who wanted 
to put the wonhippen into the tranoe-like deqp of devotknul 
ecttaiy. The &ct that their efforta leaolled in mamictisiiit 
was owing to the acantinew of technical dcvdopmentL A oon* 
apicnoaa instance is the frequent use of comecntive aeventha^ 
as in Purcell's ' Remember not^ Lord ' i-^ 




Thia peculiar progieaaion was probably borrowed fnm the 
Italians, who had a great lore for it. It is difficult to avoid 

the feeling that there was sonic positive perversity in the 
affection for it. The great church masters had not allowed 
a discord to be used at all without preparation, but in this 
case not only is a Kaish discord unprepared, but it is preceded 
by almost the most unsuitable chord in the whole system; 
sngge8ti?e not only of Tiolatbn of ancient custom, hut of 
defiance. A quite peculiaily u|^ example is the following 
from Bcgeis's 'Behold, I bring you glad tidings ' 

Sfcias. 



Gire tb00 blea^iog out of Zi • • . . on. 
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Another affectation which was peculiar to English composers 
was the frequent use of abnonnally abstruse appoggiaturas. 
They may be defined as ornamental notes which are extraneoiw 
to the harmony, but lie next to implied essential notes, and 
are quitted by a leap. 

An extieme instance occnis in Fdham Humfrey's 'Like as 
the hart':-* 




In Michael Wise^s anthem, 'The ways of Zion,* there is 
a group ol these appoggiaturas in a foup-part choral passage 
to the wofds 'See, O Lord, and ooosider's — 

Bx. 197. 









1 — 


— i—r 






m 


0 


1 

Lord 


T 
J. 


— m 

-P- 

oon - 

A 


f 

■i - 

J 


d«r, fta 





This kind of appoggiatura is capable of very pathetic effect, 
as in the following passage from Blow's *0 Lord, I have 
sinned/ to the words * Mine age is departed' 



as-isa. 


— 








^^-J — 1 


u do - 






ac 


1 ^'^r 


J- J" 




J 





This device pervades all the Restoration music whether 

ecclesiastical, theatrical, instrumental, lyrical, or choral, and 
is hardly found in any other artistic period to the same 
extent; though an analogous mannerism is found in an early 

T 3 
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stage of the 'Naove Miimche' in Italy^^ as described on 

p. 42. 

Another practice of which the Restoration composers were 
almost too fond was the changing of a major third into a minor 
at will. Slight as the point is, it becomes interesting on account 
p{ the predilection of Frescobaldi and Frobeiger for the same 
pracdoe^ as has already been described (pp. yS, 101). The 
devioe generaUy produces the effect of artificiality, Imt it is 
used mth exodlent effect at the hqiiiuung of Michad Wise^s 
'The ways of Zion/ A curioos example which betrays its 
inherent artifidality is in a f ague for thle oigan by Matthew 
Lock published in the * Melotliesia' of 1679, 

The spirit of the Restoration composers is typified by a well- 
known qroiip of pages in Burney's History, headed * Dr. Blow's 
Crudities/ The particular crudities catalogued by Dr. Burney 
do Dr. Blow for the most part great credit, for tliey show 
that he adventured beyond the range of the mere conventioaaly 
and often with the sncoeBS which betokens genuine mosical 
insight* But they are significant ngns of the attitude of 
even the most seriotukminded composers. It is dear tliat 
ihey were encouniged both by the spirit of the age and by 
the King to trj* experiments of all kinds; in church music 
as well as outside. The attitude was doubtless productive of 
great good^ for without it the country would not have seen 
the phenomenal rapidity of musical expansion which finds 
its most fiuniliar expnmkm in Puroell's works* But it also n 
answerable for the actual and tmdiagaised *crudilaes' which 
are everywhere met with. Purcdl himself supplies numerous 
examples which are quite as curious as Blow's; bnt in both 
cases it is easy to see that the crudities are the result of an 
intention to express somewhat poiTitedly the meaning of the 
words by a striking" or unusual progrti^sion or c fiord, which 
arrests the attention. The following example from Blow 19 
as ugenioiiB as if it was by Orlando Lasio:— < 
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l«t Treble. 



2nd Treble.^ 



Alto. 



Bz. 



Tboogh Um wa - ten there • of 



rage 



and 



. J ^ " 



Though the wa - tert there-of , 



Thuugh ».••.» the wa • ten there-of .... 



3g 



■wttU 



nge * . . • and ewell. 



• and BwelL 



iBge, 



rage and swell. 



Purcell in such cases illustrates very forcibly the change of 
attitude in relation to choral music, for he often writes passages 
which are not only violently at variance vrith the old traditions^ 
but even with the true nature of choral music of any time; 
and are hardly to be interpreted at all, except by most dexterous 
management. The following passage will 8er\'e to show how 
sure Purcell requires his singers to be of their actual notes, 
and how deaf to the doings of their neighbours : — 



Treble. 



Alto, i 



Baaa. 



Hide not thy face from me 



Hide • • • • 



t0- 

not tbj face from me 



From these considerations it becomes ob\'iou8 that the 
'Restoration* composers allowed themselves absolute latitude 
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in respect of harmony and progression ; and that the old ruies 
of the ooDtiapiuital style ceased for a time to have any real 
influence in pncticai music. The eau^enes committed may 
have had some litUe influence in the veactioa which foTkuwtd 
in the next oenttuy^ when the tiend of average music was all 
towards colourless respectability. The extravagances of the 
Restoration composers are indeed much more interesting; 
aad^ though lack of experience* so often makes the experi- 
ments sound lioUow^ it was not because the chorda or 
progressions aie always essentially objectbnabU^ hot because 
they are out of gear with the avenge 'standard of that stage 
of art. 

The mannerisms and artificialities^ however, are unhappy 
hindrances to the church music of this period being friiukly 
and always welcome. Works of art which contain features 
which jar upon sensitive natures require supremely great 
moments or qualities of profound impiessiveness to make them 
endurable. But as these * Restoration ' works are in great part 
stated in the slenderest terms and lack all sensuous qualities 
of colour and warmth^ the great and interesting mo m e n ts with 
which they abound are tragically futile; as they sene only 
to preserve a very limited modicum out of a great mass of 
artistic works from being altogether unkiiown to any but the 
most cosmopolitan specialists. 

These finer qualities are naturally most numerous in PurcelFs 
works. He not only had the advantage of greater genius, but 
of the many antecedent years of the speculative activity of 
his seniors, Pelham Ilunifrey, Wise, and Blow. He moreover 
enjoyed the fimst opportunities ever allotteil to a church 
composer. In 1674 violins were introduced through the favour 
of Cluurles II into the mac^eiy of church music; and by 
the time Puroell begKa his connexion with it composers bad 
the advantage of writing services and anthems on an ei^anded 
scale, with all the advantages of variety and effect wMch the 
combination of a choir and soloi&ts with an orchestra affords. 
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Piircdl's anthenufy written under wach. fnvounble and effective 
conditionti may be furfy itguded as the lilghest repreaentatiTes 
of the Restoration church music and the eomptetest and most 

comprehensive examples of the methods and characteristics 
of the school. The taste of the age is obviously predominant, 
tempered at tiniea hy flashes of sincere genius. The most 
uuiYeraal fact which strikes any one who thinks about it is 
the extravagant extent to which Purcell's work of this kind 
differed from the old devotional church music. That had 
been essentially choral, representin g the direct expreeuon of 
devotional feeling by human beings. The mature anthems 
of Purcell, on Ae other hand, contain a larger amount of purely 
instrumental music than is to be found in almost any period 
of English church music. The amount indeed is altogether 
disproportionate to the purpose and meaning of such church 
muaicj and could only have come into use through concession 
to predominating taste, which was led to a great extent 
hy the King himsdi. Many anthems are preceded by sym- 
phonies in two movements at least, which are eqmvalent to 
overtures* These frequently begin with a nuuntve sonorous 
movement in common time^ hke the first movement of the 
French o\ crtures ; b\it unlike them they do not proceed with 
a fut!;al movenuMit, but with a pleasantly fluent movement 
rather like a minuet, with a natural swing about it, in which 
a dance measure is barely di^guised^ and no devotional or 
ecclesiastical meaning can be discerned. In fact thii move- 
ment is even less suited to the churdi sumrandings for which 
it was intended than an opera overture of that time would have 
been ; for at least the second movement of the French overture 
was cast in the severer form of a fufpie; while the second 
moveuitiit of the anthem overture was in the simple and 
familiar form of the dance in two equal halves, each of which 
is repeated. A gocxi lively example is the second movement 
of the symphony to PurceU's ' Behold now praise the Lord.' 
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Again, the old church munc had been almost devoid of muric 
far lolo aiiigen* Its very meChoda and style all depended on 
a very inbtle development of pait-writing tar many voicei. The 
mature form of Rertoration anthemti as Jpresented in its most 
complete proportioos hy Puiod]^ oonmts almost entirdy 'of solo 
and ensemble music. It looks as though the choral portions 
of anthems had fallen so completely into disfavour witli the 
church public that they had shrivelled up into the meanest and 
most insignificant proportions, and were pushed into a corner 
at the end of the anthem to accompany the shuffling of the feet 
while people were pieparing to kneel down again after their 
mnsiGal entertainment. The majority of these anthems oon-> 
sist of a monotoDons succession of trios, solos, duets^ and 
quartets^ sometunes as many as fi^e or six in a row, with 
a few bars of dioms, in a very peifmictory style, to end 
with. The point which makes for sincerity is that the solo 



A. 
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miuie has no preteiiBiont wliatever to tonefulneis. One would 
almost think oomposera made up thdr mindB that whatever 

concessions they had to make to popular taste there was a point i 
below which they would not demean themselves. And it cannot ' 
be denied that In \ iew of the great facility of Piircell and 8ome < 
of his contemporaries in composing tuneful ditties it is very 
surprising and noteworthy that they never bring their abilities i 
in that direction to bear in church music* Such reticence ' 
implies a strength of conviction in the Restoration composers 
which IS yeiy much to thdr credit. [An the copious mass of 
solo music technicaHy called 'verses' is a very high develop* 
ment of tiie methods of declamatory solo mxsAc displayed in 
the early oratorios and operas of Peri and Cavalieri and 
Moritt vcrde J 2ie more definite characteristics being prefigured 
in the dialogues and even the * ayres ' of the middle period of the 
century, such as those of the brothers Lawes, Lock^ and Coknan, 
and the writers of declamatory music for the masques; to 
which must be added a certain amount of influence hailing 
firom the best masters of Italy, such, especially, as Ouissimi 
and Rossi. The influence of the Italians is shown in details, 
such as the frequent florid passages, and certain melodic formulas, 
hut the whole flavour is characteristically English, and far 
more intellectual and deliberate than spontaneous. The miada 
of the English coinpojicrs were concentrated upon the words; 
but it is noticeable that they aimed at impressing their audience 
with forms of declamation which were rather oratorical than 
muskaL OccasionaUy they hit upon a direct and beautiful 
moment of genuine musical expressbn, hut these genuine 
musical moments are rarer than the occasions when they resort 
to obvious tiicks oLiefjism (which have been already com- 
mented upon), and the striking and indeed noble experiments 
in musical oratory. It emphasizes, from an additional point of 
view, the fact that the attitude of the composers was not 
devotional^ and that they did not ini lucle beauty or any appeal 
to the softer sentiments as things worth trying for, and that 
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the main difierence between the new sacred and secolar mnaie 
waa no more than in degrees of seriousness. 

In close connexion with the solo music in the anthems, and 
making a sort of link l>etvvet;n tluin and the fine secular solos 
in the music of various plays, are a number of works for solo 
voices, set to sacred words or dealing with striking situations 
recorded in the Bible, but not intended to be performed in 
c^vrch« An eminently characteristic example of this class> 
which stands as it were midway between the chnrch works 
and the works which were written to decisively secular words, 
is Purcell's scene for three voices called * Saul and the Witch 
of Endor/ This work is representative of the same branch 
of art as the dialogues, which have been described in conneuon 
with the English composers of the middle of the centnry; 
The increase of scope and resource upon those crade snd 
infantile works gives very emphatic proof of the speed with 
which music had gone forward, and also of the genius of 
Purcell. The work begins with a trio 'In guilty night/ 
which is remarkahly rich in expressive qualities, nud ver}' 
free in the treatment of the respective voices. The diaioguf 
between Saul, the Witch and Samuel is very long, fidl of 
strokes of declamatory and oratorical effect and with an 
accompaniment which is rich in original pr o g resskms. Mere 
tunefulness is never affected. It is mainly a mnceie attempt 
to put the scene into true musical terms. The excessive 
flondness which has been referred to in Church Music is 
again conspicuous. Even Samuel in warning Saul of his 
imminent death cannot refrain from a long flourish. It 
really seems as if composers of the time felt elaboiate 
flourishes to be important resources of expressbnl A trsit 
which is an interesting survival from the dialogues of the 
middle period of this century (p. 210), is the combination 
of the three soloists in a trio at the end. This trio covers 
so mucii ground as illustrating Purcell's characteristics that 
it is worth inserting here: — 
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In the same category with tliis interesting work are the bass 
solos * Job's Curse' and *The Resurrection/ and the work 
for treUe solo called 'The Blened Virgiii's Expottulation/ 

Ab hai alieady been pdnted ou^ choral music Is most 
scantily and disappointingly represented in most of Purcdl's 
largest anthems. But this can hardly have been on account 
of inadequacy of the available force of singers, for every now 
and tlien passages make their appearance which require a full 
and well-trained choir to do them justice. The anthem ^My 
heart is inditing/ which is written with string accompaniment, 
contains weil-devdoped eight-part choruses on a grand scale. 
But this was probably the result of the anthem bemg Intended 
tor the coronation of James II. The neglect of such seasonable 
opportunities of impressive effect seems most likely to have 
been owing to the taste of the age, which regarded elaborate 
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choral music as old-faahumed and tedkma. It certainly was 
not owing to any ]ack of appreciation or power on PurcclFs 
part, for when opportunity offered lie wrote with more variety 

of resource and effect than any other composer of the ceiitur}'. 
These varied powers are however more often (lisj)layed in non- 
ecclesiastical forma of art. This is even noticeable in his music 
for plays and operas, which is as conapicuously full of cboniaea 
aa bia church muaic ia devoid of thenu Bat the department in 
which he ahowed liia great powers and reaonroefulneaa in dealing 
with chorus ia in hia secnlar and aemi-aacred odea. The com- 
posers of the latter part of the seventeenth century had to 
exercise their talents very liberally in this dirK tion. Indeed, 
if the frequency of performances of musical rejoicing were 
any genuine criterion» the later Stuarts might be inferred to be 
among the beat-loved monardia who ever tenanted a throne* 
Poroell himadf had to produce odea in honour of the King'a 
return from Newmarket, in honour of hia return from Windsor, 
in honour of his reappearance at Whitehall after a summer 
outing, lie had to write a similar work for the coronation 
of James II ; also, by command, a thanksgiving anthem for 
an event concerning the Queen, which many people thought 
never happened, fievdea theae, be had to write odea for 
Queens' and other royal people's birthdays, odes styled vaguely 
'for the Ring' & propos of nothing particulary and a funeral 
anthem for tiie death of Queen Mary. With these may be 
classed more decisively secnlar odes; such as the Yorkshire 
Feast Song of 1689; the Coniuieinuration Ode for Trinity 
Ck>llege, Dublin; and a great many odes for different yearly 
celebrations of St. Cedlia's Day. The taste for this kind 
of performsnce was evidently taking a atrong bold, and in 
them we may see the foieranners of the Handel cantatas 
and oratorios of half a century later, and the profuae culture 
of artistic works for soli, chorus and orchestra, both sacred 
and secular, in the nineteenth cciUury. Purceir.s handling 
of a iaige form of art of this kind ia aa characteristic in 
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diction and detail as it is masterful in the management of 
the larger features of the design. Though for obvious reasons 
he escaped the temptation to adopt methods belonging to 
the lonata type in snch wmrksy in other respects his scheme 
is almost as complete as HandePs, and that of many a genuine 
modem lomantidst. He employs a wondeiftil variety of means 
of contrast and rdief . First, in the broadest sense, the Tariety 
of instrumental music, choral music, uiid solos. In the different 
species, again, he has subspecies. In the instrumental music 
he has the massive preUminary movements at the beginning of 
his ' symphonies,' the dance movements, the movements which 
have a technical basis (such as the fngal canzonas), the descrip* 
tive and suggestive movements. Then in the dioral department 
there are like varieties of type — the contrapuntal choruses, the 
huni(jpli(Hiic churuHCs, the expressive choruses, and thu dramatic 
and hislriouic choruses. In tlu nolo department there are the 
simple tuneful ditties^ the recitatives of an English kind, the 
dramatic^ expressive or oratorical passages, and the ornamental 
flolos« Then, again, Purcell anticipates to a considerable degree 
the methods of varying the instrumental colour which form the 
basis of modem orchestral art* The amount of possible variety 
is not of coarse very great in his works, being confined to 
strings, trumpets and drums, hautboys, flutes and hassoons. 
But he employs them not merely as means to maice a mass 
of soimd, but as a means of clear and deliberate contrasts 
of tone. The trumpets are frequratly used in the manner 
characteristic of the time for florid passages as well as £or 
fanfares. The hautboys have long passages to themselves in 
answer to long passages for strings, and flutes are treated 
in the same manner; indeed, in the St. Cecilia's Day Ode 
of 1693 he anticipated Wafer's theory of ha\ing groups of 
three to complete the tone colour of diftercnt types of wind 
instruments; as in a 8ok> number of the work two treble 
flutes and a bass flute are empbyed for uniform effect of tone. 
In other fcspecta fail methods of usmg special instrument^ 
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rather resemble J. S. Bach's, in giving long obUigato aceonv 
paniments to hautboys or other solo instruments in solo 
movements. The following characteristic illustration from 
the bass solo 'Wondrous Machine' from the Cecilia's Ode 
of 169a very fordUjr recalls Bacfa'a metliodsy in the perfect 
indepeadence and equality of the ^ce and acoompsnying 
instnimenta : — 





However, the style of pasiagea written for the Farions 
instraments cannot be laid as yet to be invariably distinctive; 
the same pesaages are written for wind initmments and 

strings. Even in the case of tlie trumpets the strings arc 
aometimes directed to repeat or double, and the basst"8 occa- 
sioDally play drum parts. Moreover, Furcell, like most of 
the compoeers of the next century, uses his wind instruments 
very capridoiisly, leaving available reaouroea and ooknin either 
totally aOent in many whole movements, or only indicating 
doubling with atrings. In his treatment of the choma there 
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are many features ^vhicli are hic^hly characteristic and dis- 
tiuctive. Apart from mere individuality and frequent wilful 
barslmeM in detail^ the intention is conspicuoua to make the 
mume as apt aa poanble to the ainrit of the wards in a 
style which ta fit for human bdnga to utter. Thus there is 
flomething over and above pure technfod or abstractly musical , 
treatment. Harmonization, melody, riiythm, polyphony, all 
minister in one way or another to the expression. Sometimes^ 
as in the choruses in the operas^ the singers utter the feelings 
of the beings they represent; sometimes they oombine to give 
a biatrionic impression, and sometames they declaim the words^ 
in masses of harmony. Fugal and purely contrapuntal treat- • 
ment is by no means so preponderant as might be expected. 
In general, the methods very clearly and very strongly prefigure 
those of Handel^ and are but very little behind Handel's work 
in mastery of teclmique. The iolo portions are on the 
same lines as the solos in the operss and music for stage 
plays, and do not demand special considerations in connexion 
with the odes. But taking the form of art as a whole, the 
stride which is presented in scope and variety of resource, 
when compared with the standards of even a quarter of 
a century earlier, is immense. There are kindred quahties 
of enterprise and wilfulness in Purcell and Monteverde; but 
a comparison of those greater odes, which combine without 
stint all the Imown resources of musical art, with the adven- 
turous efforts of Monteverde, gives a great impression of the 
inventive eneri^y of composers in the interim, and especially 
of the pre-eminent genius of Purcell. Other composers tried 
their hands in the same line, but even John Blow with all 
his ardour and devotion altogether failed to keep pace with 
his former pupil; and, except in so fur as they corroborate 
existing taste for the particular dass of music, the detailed 
consideration of his odes is superfluous. 

The province in which Purcell showed his highest and most 
varied powers was in music for the theatre, and music wedded 
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to secular poenu embodyiiig dramatic ideaa. In this province 
he had the advantage of copious antecedent ^rk both in tliia 
eountiy and In othen. By &r the greater part of the eneigy 

of composers in Italy and France had been exerted in this line 
during the whole time since the beginning of the century ; and 
the work that liad been done in this country was by no means 
to be despised. For the new order of secular composers had 
done a good deal to eatabliah an individual national style, and 
even to show in what way mnale might be employed in theatricai 
perfonnancea in a manner oonformaUe to the taste of the peopki 
The manner in wliieh Instmmental interludes and dances and 
songs and piissages of recitative were introduced into masques 
gug^jgrpsted the nicthods upon which composers raicfht attempt 
incidental music to plays and operas. The aversion of a certain 
section of the Puritans to stage plays had caused the theatres 
to he dosed to everything but a lew experimental opens and 
a masque during the Commonwealth ; but when the order of 
things changed, and the histrionic tastes of Charles II caused 
the theatres to be exceptionally favoured, ordinary stage phiys 
again came out in profusion. The keenness of the public as 
well as of the King for theatrical music was probably answerable 
for the amount of music which waa introduced into these plays. 
Matthew Lock, whose gifts lay most strongly in this directioOf 
pioduced some interesting music for a performance of the ^Tem- 
pest' in 1670S among which is an extraordinary and unique 
instrumental movement which attempts^ without conventional 
forms or imitations or any of the familiar technical (ievices of 
the art, to express and illmstmte a dramatic idea. It is the 
more remarkable because, unlike most premature experiments 
of the kind, it is very near being auccessfuL It is called 
a ^curtain tune/ which amounts to the same as an 'entr'acte^ 
in modem mumc, and is evidently intended to have a ctose 
rdation to the act which is to follow. It begins slowly and 
softly, creeping about mysteriously with some very adventurous 
and curious progressions : — 
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LoueUr 




far 




After a while it gets louder and more animated, and arrives 
by degrees at a respectably vehement climax, to part of which 
the unuaual muaical direction ' violent' is given : — 



•08. 




Then the music gets ^soft and slow by degrees,' djing away 
into a peaceful and enpiessive cadence :~ 
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This being one of the fiiit attempts at in£onnal dramatic 
instrameatal moiic emphariice the compoaer'a or^pnality; 
for thongh it contains passages simflar in duoacter to some 
that are met with in Lnlli's operas, it must be remembered that 

the remarkable series of Lullian operas had not even begun at 
the time it was written; and most of the instrumental music 
of that time was written in dance fonns, or f ugal form^ or in 
the shape of massive passsges aimi ng m erely at aooorityj like 
the doir moyementa at the bq^ning of LiJfrs omimws > 
Anoliher work of Lodc'^ iphich has oonsiderabfe histofical 
interest, is the work which was published with the music 
to the * Tempest ^ in 1675, with the title, 'The English Opera, 
or the vocal music to Psyche, with the instrumental music 
therein intermixed.' The kinship of the work with the masque 
is obviona. The sokjeot of the k>ves of Cupid and F^che is 
Tsry artifidaUy treated, with the view of presenting a number 
of stage pictures fHfthont much personal action or personal 
interest, using the dedamatory solo passages as means of making 
the story intelligible, and resting the musical attractions on 
characteristically English ditties, a very large proportionate 
number of short choruses, and a few instrumental movements. 
As this music of Lock's is somewhat inaooessiUc^ some 
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characteristic examples will help to the understanding of the 
position he occupies in relation to Purcell and the theatrical, 
and even ecclesiastical, music of the last quarter of the 
oentuiy. A typically aimple Engli«h air b the aong of Vulcan 
in Aet in, wludi ii given as foUowa:— 




LovtdoM »- 



VI 



quire ; for lore ii im • p« • ttmi, and broofet no • lij. 



It hat two Tenes and a ritorndlo of four ban, and is 
followed by a sort of dialogue in fragments of song be tw een ,' 

the Cyclops and chorus, which looks almost as if the device ' 
hailed from the tap-room. The airs are for the most part i 
very spirited. The following commencement of one of them \ 
is curious, on account of its obviously anticipating a ftunous ' 
tune of Handel: — 
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The qnaii-fiMltaftife again lUiiaknites the inrlination of 
English oompoaen to adopt definite and tuneful forma father 

^ than the undiaguised incoherency of the Italian form. Even 
when the intention is evident to achieve expressive declama- 
tion the bass and the cadences are so grouped as to give the 
impression of orderly organization. This may be observed in 
the following apostrophe which begins a cunous scene between 
'Two despairing men, and Two despairing women,' who dis- 
cuss the sufferings caused by love 'in a Rodcy Desart full of 
dreadful Caves and Cliffs':^ 



-«i hmxi, Hmr ta BO 







1 



rintWo 




«Mik SigbiwUahte 




The connexion of this kind of art with the dialogues 
of the middle period of the century is obvious. (See p. 210.) 
The choruses are direct, simple^ and rhythmic, and in a large 
number of cases serve as alteniate yeraea with a solo aoDg» 
after the time-hononred manner of English convivial mnne. 
The usual practioe is for the principal diaractats in the 
scene to make some remarks, either in a tune-form or qussH 
recitative, and for the chorus to complete the scheme by 
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endorring or Bmplifying their observatioiifl* Thns personified 
Envy remarks of Psyche, 'Her to the greatest misery Vli 
bring, and e're I've done I'll send her down to Hell/ To 
which the chorus answer^ addressing Psyche, ^ There you shall 
alwajTB wish to die, and yet in spight of y6u shall always live.' 
At the end of the work, where Envy seems to have achieved 
the mtentkm above expressed, Pposerpine and Fhito sing a 
kind of redtative duet to the words 'Begone Isir Pkydie 
from this place, for Psyche must the god of love embrace/ 
and the accommodating chorus endorses it by re]>eating the 
sentence exactly. As an example of the style of the choruses 
the latter part of the hymn to ApoUo in the second act will 
serve, especially as it offers a cunons parallel with an nnfor- 
tonate featnie in the ^Restoration' anthems; for the mere 
aabstttation of 'Hallelujah' for 'lo Pean' in the Uttt four 
bars would make obvious tiie identity of the histrionic attitude 




Tlie instrumental music of the work is incomplete, as Lock 
only published his own share of the composition, and he 
announces that the instrumental music before and between 
the act% and the *Entt6tM* in the act% wcie by Giovanni 
Baptista Draghi, who consented to their being omitted* 
Lock^s share in the instrumental music consists of short 
ritomeUos to songs, and music to accompany certain stage 
displays. There is a ' Symphony at the Descending of Venus 
in her Chariot drawn by Doves * ; another ' Symphony at the 
Descending of Apollo and the Gods.' Another symphony 
when -Man and Venus are meeting in the air^ and yet another 
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<al the daoendiiig of Jupiter, Copid and Vwythe,* near die 
end. The mstnunenta are alio cHieded to douUe the voice- 

parts in most of the choruses. The symphonies are none 
of them long, at most thirty bars; and they are all in the 
flame aort of maaaive utyU as the opening movements of 
oontemponuy aoitea, aocb aa Lock'a own PaTaos in the 'Little 
Concert/ or LnllPa opening movementa to overtnvea. Tbe 
inatramenta (probably atringa) play ahomt throoghont aU 
together^ and there ti ikde attempt at imitalaoa or the super- 
fluities of learning. Sometimes, but not often, there is an 
attempt at tunefulness. In one case the instruments take 
up the tune which resembles ' See the conquering hero,' before 
aUuded to ; and tnnefuhieaa is perceptible also in the foUowing, 
wliieh 18 to be 'plaid' while Mara and Yenna meety and Is 
one of the livdieat of theae piecea of Incidental nraac&— 



■II. 






r f • c r. r 
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The whole work shows a true instinct for stage music as 
far as it goes ; and the temptation to indulge in contrapuntal 
devices or irrelevant artistic technicalities of a style unsuited 
to the theatre is commendaMy resisted. Lock evidently 
endeavouied to keep the stage dtnations steadily io mind^ 
and to illiistnle them by the most appropriate music of whush 
his powers and the limited devdopment of tecfamque at that 
time admitted. It must be remembered that, when Lock 
produced the opera of * Psyche,' Lulli was ojil) just beginning 
his opera career ; and only ' Cadinus and Hermione,' * Alceste/ 
and * Th^s^^ had been written ; the latter indeed only appeared 
the same year as 'P^che'; so it was ahnost impossible lor 
Lock to hafe taken his scheme or style bom Lulli; and 
indeed the plan ot the little work is rsther strikingly divergent 
from the Lullian type in some respects ; though it naturally / 
resembled the French form of opera rather than the Italian,! 
as the taste of the Kins^ and Court had so far been very; 
strongly in favour of the French style. Moreover it was 
probably between the time of the productkm of tlie ^Tempest' 
(1670) and * Psyche^ that the milortonate French composer 
Gambert took refuge in London; as it is recorded by iVench 
authoriliesy who are possibly correct, that he was appointed 
' Surintendant ' of the music of the Court of Charles II, and 
that his operas, ^Pomnne' and ' Les peines et plaisirs d'Aniour,' 
were performed. As he was driven out of France through 
LuUi's machinations in 1673 the inference seems likely tliat 
these performances took place about this time; but by a 
singular fstali^ all traces of records of such performances 
and of everytiiing in the shape of copies of the works hare 
entirdy disappeared on this ride of the Channel. French 
influences were also represented iii Court circles by the com- 
poser Grabu, of whom Pepys records Pelham Hiitnfrey*8 
contemptuous opinion in 1667, calling him with characteristic 
irresponsibility 'MonsF. Grebus*' It is clear that this com- 
poser's position was a prominent one^ as he had been called 
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upon to supply music to an English 'Song upon Peace' for 
a Court function in 1667^ and in 1674 an opera of his called 
'The Marriage of Bacchus' is said to have beeu performed 
at Drury Lane. He was also the author of the opera * Albion 
and AlbanuUy' which was perfoniied at Dorset Gardeni in 
16859 but by that time a greater genioa had taken poMctnioh 
of the Mdi and it cannot be regarded as having had any 
influence on the progress of operatic art in the latter part 
of the century^ especially as it is a vapid and colourless 
work. 

Iiock himseU only survived the publication of 'Psydie' 
two yeaiti dying in 1677; and one ol the first public oom- 
povtions of Henry Purcell was the elegy he wrote on the 
death of the TCtcran who, np to that time, had been the fore- 
most representative of theatrical music in this country. Purcell 
had indeed be<;un to write incidental music for plays in 1676, 
being then eighteen years old. He produced in that year the 
music lot ^£p6om Wells/ ' Aurengzebe' and 'The Libertine'; 
and in the music for the h«t of these ocean one of the most 
permanently popular of bis aongs, 'Nymphs and Sliepherds,' 
and the chonis 'In these delightful pleasant groves/ besides 
some effective dance-tunes, Biiiiig started in this direction he 
WTOte in the following four years the music ior *Abdela/or/ 
*Timoa of Athens/ *The Virtuous Wife/ and 'Theodosius/ 
and also in 1680 his first open, 'Dido and wfineas.' Well 
authenticated evidence seems to corroborate the tradition 
that the Utter work was written for Mr. Josias Priest^s 
Boarding School at Chertsey, and there performed by young 
gentlewomen. The conditions under which it presented 
fortunately did not influence the composer at all, ris the 
choruses are written for a full and efficient choir^ and the 
solos for singers of well-developed gifts. The general aspect 
of this remarkable woric shows how* independent Porodl'a 
attitude was, for It Is neither on the lines of the French 
ppeni> nor iiai it the artifidal qiaditlet of a masgne. No 
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doubt lie lemt ■ometUng from the FreDdb School and fronl 

its imitators, as well as from his old friend Lock, and even 
from his master John Blow, whose elaborate masque of ' Venus 
and Adonis' (produced between 1680 and 1687) has many 
Striking traits of a type frequently met with in his pupil's 
work 3 hut Purcell's style and treatment are thoroughly inde- 
pendent, and mudi more mature and free from helplessness 
than any previous English wcvks. The point that Is most 
conspicuous in ' Dido and iEneas ' is its simple sincerity. The 
composer, forsaking the artificialities wliich had latterly pos- 
sessed the stage when music was employed, endeavours to treat 
his characters as human beings, and to make them express 
genuine feeling in their solos* Even in Dido's first song 
with ground-baas acoompaohnent^ the endeavour to characterize 
the poignancy of her feelings is dearly apparent* The same 
spirit animates the solos throughout and is true to the meaning 
of the words and the situations. The same intention is evident 
in the numerous choruses, in which the composer endeavours to 
find such chancteristic utterances as would be natural in the 
characters composing the chorus in the respective situations $ 
just ss Carissimi had done in his fittle oratorios and Bach did 
later in his ' Ptasions/ and Handd in many of his ofatorios* 
Purcell shows himself a true sciun of the northern races in 
cm])I<)) uig rich variety of liarmony as a means of expression. 
Indeed his scope in this respect is already wider than that 
of any other composer up to the date of its production. The 
interest of Italians in harmony diminished as their love of 
formal mdody grew stronger* Great as mm thdr facility in 
flowing counterpoint and in the dispositbn of the essential 
harmonic factors which served to give the sense of fonn clearly 
and comfortably, they cared little for the intense vividness 
which expressive harmonies can convey to a passage, from 
moment to moment. Purcdl was, even at this eariy age 
and with little antecedent experiment in this directionj on the 
path leading to a higher standard of art than the Italians 
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ever attained. The followiDg passage, from the latter part of 
a ground-ban aong at the end ol the work, ia the moat 
remaikable enample of poignant hannoniialkniy witli the 
definite purpoae of intenailying the c a qy t ea M on of the word^ 
which had as yet appeared in the Mildt* 




•btrm«, bot Ahl . . for • • pk • • MJ i^' 




Purcell here shows himself also a consummate master of 
expressive recitative, such as Carissimi had occasionally 
achieved^ and such as was, later^ one of the most touching 
qnalitiea of the great German compoaera of the following 
ceoturjr. He a d yent ui e a boldly into recitatives fully ao- 
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companied by his string band throughout, as in the recitative 
of the Sorceresj?, ' Weird Sisters, ye that fright the lonely 
traveller.' His employment of instrumental forces is re- 
markably free and masterly. Hia little overtuie^ whidi is 
on tbe Freneh Imea with abvr intiodiictioii and fogal move- ) 
menty is mm. eonrirtcntly and gemdndy earned out than . 
the large majority of Lolfi'a own prodnctions ; and the accom- 
paniments to songSy and incidental pii&sages in choruses, 
and the one little dance-tune, show a considerable sense ' of 
instrumental style; while in tunefulness, sometimes with a 
alight flavour of Lock and other preceding English com- 
he la never at a loss for a moment. When it is 
remembered that Aleasandro Scarlatti had not begun his 
career, and that tbe scheme of the artificial mythological 
French Opera has little to do with his treatnunt, the work 
as a whole shows a confidence, readiness and variety of 
resource such as are only to be found with genius of the 
highest order. No doubt the reeonroes are slender wlien 
compared with those of the great German composeia of the 
first liatf of the eighteenth century, and there is an mevltable 
archaic flavour about much of the music ; but it is singularly 
free from formality and convention, and is more rich in 
harmony and variety of organization than anything which had 
appeared up to that time. 

Alter tlie production of 'Dido and ^neaa' Puroell fbisook 
the stage for some time. His appointment as Organist of 
Westminster Abbey in the same year, and of the Chapel 
Royal in 1682, caused him to be fully occupied for many 
years in writini? Church music and odes for Court occasions. 
But he came back to the composition of music for stage plays 
and operas with enhanced and widened powers, alter about 
.ten years' abstunenee. In 2690 he wrote the music lor 
Shadwdl's ievitfed vernou'of Shakespeare's 'Tempest 'The 
Massacre of Fsris/ Dryden's 'Amphitryon/ and an adapta- 
tion by Bettertoo^ the actur^ of Beaumont and Fletciier's 
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^Diodeiiaii.* The miiite of tins last is cm so esteiirive a scale 
that it ammmts to an opera. It oontaiiis a very large amomit 
of instrumental music, an extensive overture in several move^ 
ments, dance-tunes of remarkable variety, and interludes ; 
while it brings into exercise flutes^ hautboys^ tenor hautboy, 
and trumpets, as well as strings. The choruses are yery 
elaborate, and the songs vivacious and free. The foUowing 
oommencement of a song with trumpet obbligato will show 
the boldness of his treatment, and the claims he made upon 
the efficiency of his performers - 
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Hie style of the whole gives an impressioii of giester 
artistic soope and fuility than 'IKdo and Mocm/ though 

there is nothing which exceeds the poetic sentiment of the solo 
music of the lovelorn queen. The next year, 1 691, after the | 
production of ' Dioclesian/ saw that of * King Arthur,' which ; 
was the most important work produced by Purcell for the \ 
stage. Unfortunately no complete copy has survived^ and a ' 
lew movements appear to be missing; but what lemains make^ 
a work of considerable proportions. Purodl in this case had 
the advantage of the diction and style of Dryden ; and, as he 
was always inclined to follow the words which he set very 
closely, the conditions were favourable to his showing himself 
at hia best. In reality, though always spoken of as an opera, 
it is rather a play copiously supplied with incidental music. 
The diahigue is not set, and the essential parts of the actk>a 
iroiild not be materially affected if aU the musical portion^ 
were missed out. Indeed the munc is not so essentisl as 
it is in ^ Dido and ^neas,' or even in ^ Dfaclesian/ But the 
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quality is excellent and full of life. It has much the same 
features as the eariiar works. The pfomineooe and style of 
treatment of the chorus is notable. He requires so much 
more from them than f ornga oomposem daied to do ^ for he 
expects lus singn to sing music as elaborate as they would 
have to do in a concert room with books in their hands. But 
this greatly enhanc^i the interest of the work, and gives it 
something of a national davour. Amongst curious illustrations 
of the realistic bias of the composer the most conspicuous is 
the shifcringsolo^' What power sit thou)' and the sfatveriiig 
choniSy 'See we assemble.* No doubt the experiment Is rather 
abtufdy but it was not without precedents. UDi had tried 
the same device in 'Isis/ which was one of the richest of 
his operas, and Cesti had a shuddering chorus in * Porno 
d'Oro.' Such a realistic element is verj' characteristic of the 
time^ andj though almost out of the range of genuiue iuty 
might pass muster without obtrusiTely betraying the fact if 
the work was produced on the stsge as intended. Tlie work 
contains some of Purodl's most picturesque and fiandful 
achievements^ and among his most famous tunes are the 
martial mng * Come if yuu dare ! ' and the charming ' Fairest 
isle.' 

After the coinposition of the music for 'King Arthur/ in 
the few remaining years of his life Pnrodl pouied out music 
for stage phjs in profusion. In 169a he wrote music to 
no less than seven plays, in 1693 ffonst^ in 1694 for five^ 
and in the last year, i<^95» ftv seven. Among these are 
characteristic numbers which are among his most brilliant 
achievements, generally in the form of long and elaborate 
scenes for solo voices. Th^ pre-eminent virtue is again the 
outcome of his instinctive ardour to pv^ the most intense 
expresrion to the wund^ in this matter differing most strongly' 
60m the attitude adopted by Italkn opeia composers. 
Pnrodl for the most part had little inclination for such a 
type of form as the aria with its dramatically senseless 'da 
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€»po/ Imt lie hnike up Mb soenet into passages of definite 
tunefulness which hare the ring of an appropriate folk-song^ 
and passages of highly descriptive and characteristic declama- 
tion in which the use of brilliant passages was r^ulated by 
the sense of suitableness to the expremaon required ; while the 
quau-fedtative and the arioso aie aocompenied by. faannoniea 
and progressions wiiich enforce the mesnlng to the utmost 
thereby constantly illustiating the relationship of the genuine 
English composer to the great Teotoos^ in the reoognilion of 
the power of iiarmony to give direct aud inunediate signi- 
ficance to melody. 

The survey of Purcell's music for the theatre would not be 
complete without inference to his instnunental mosic written 
for plays. Tlie traditions of the masgnoi and possiUy tlie 
influence of tlie French Opem of tlie time^ axe shown in 
the conspicuous amount of dance-tunes which were introduced 
into works written for the stage at this period. IVrceil 
wrote an iinMiense quantity of such music. In the part 
books containing a ^Collection o£ Ayres composed for the 
theatre^' which were published in 1697 by his widow, there 
is dance music for more than a dosen different plays. 
What strikes the attention at first is that they are ol such 
thoroughly good artistic quality, whicb presupposes efficient 
and intelligent performers, and a standard of taste in the 
audiences which compui es very favourably with that of later 
days. For, without overestimating the advantages people 
enjoyed in not having heard a ' cornet-a-piston^ or an ophi- 
deide, the intrinsic quality ol the movements and the style 
ol workmanship show that audiences appreciated artistic 
woikm PurcdPs standard scarcdy varied at all throughout 
his career^ and good work is found in his later works as often 
as in his earliest. 

The music of these dance-tunes is very original, often 
national in flavour^ and remarkably full of vigour and vitality. 
Th^ are extiaoidmarily various in s^le and inventkuij and 
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often ingenioua without a trace of pedantry or leaned affec* 
tatioih The fioUowing excerpts will serve to Ulnttnte miie 
of their qualities. Of the quiet, flowing, mdodioiis type, the 
following first half of a hornpipe from the ' Indian Queen ' 
inay be taken, in which the natural independent flow of the 
inner parts is a sign of Purcell's artistic purpose. It is also 
a happy example ol the admirable manner in which he knit 
his work into consistent linity; aa it will be seen that he 
takes his cue for bars 4, and 6 from the characteristic 
formula of bar and thereby wdds a oonndersble space into 
perfect consistency of style and moods-^ 
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The following passages firom a dance-tune in 'DkMksian' 
are even more obvioaaly iUustntive of this concentratioD upon 
a given idea, for a great part of the tune is a canon between 

treble and bass. But the progressions are so free and the 
style so expressive that no suspicion of pedantry could be 
entertained. The illustration serves, moreover, as a happy 
example of the treatment in which the texture is lightened 
and the ear relieved by frequent breaks in the sounding 
of the various instruments 
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The foUowiqg portioni of a dance from 'AMelaior' (one 
of PorodFs eerUeet piodnctione) wOl serve to show 1dm in a 
dasbing and MlUant mood. The danee is exceptionally bng, 

but so far from weakening at any point, the central portion 
of the second half (which is so often the weak spot) is the 
moat bracing and vivacious passage in the whole — the instru- 
ments seeming positively to slash at one another in their 
exuberant banter I— 
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The style of treatment of theatre music lo admirably iUui- 
tntcd in these wotkM aeemi to have been legaided with &vow 
for some time. For though there was no one who could 
mit^nfiijf i tttch a standard of charactcf and idea^ the traditiDn 

was maintained for some time in the eighteenth century ; and 
numbers of plays were provided with dance-tunes of artistic 
quality, and overtures on the French lines, by various com- 
posers who at all events did their best to maintain a self- 
respecting arUstic standard. 

PuroelFs work covers more ground than that of any other 
composer of the century. He attempted every branch of art 
then known, and even developed some which can hardly be 
said to have been known till he mastered them ; and there 
was no department in which he did not excel. He easily 
learned the secreta of the composers who preceded him, and 
swept the methods of all difEerent branches into his net. 
Though in some respects he seems to have more natural Ida* 
ship with Monteverde than with any other composer, be was 
equally master of the instrumental style of the Erench Opera, 
the style of the Italian sonata-writers, and the methods of 
dealing with a chorus which had been Carissimi's pecidiar 
glory. Probably no composer except Schubert has ever had 
H readier fund of melody; and it always rings true and 
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characteristic of the country to which he biflonged. And 
inaamiicli as be poaaened alao a great power of eipreaabn of 
a seriona and dramatic order — aa iUnatrated for Inatanoe in 
the aoene of the Witch of Endor, and in Beaa of Bedlam— it 

may be oonfesaed that his outfit was among the most compre- 
hensive ever possessed by a composer. But the tragic fact 
cannot be ignored^ that the essentially English attitude towards 
art which Purcell represented in his highest achievements for 
church, concert foom» or theatre, led to no ulterior development. 

r Handel poaaiblsr ptoftted hf the example of hia admiiaUe { 
and Tigorona treatment of Uatrionie choma-writing; but no ' 
one followed up the possibilities of his superb conception of 
scenes for solo voices. The most brilliant moment in the 
history of seventeenth-centuiy music thus remained outside [ 
the general evolutbn of European art* The style waa too i 
individual and too uncomproraiaing to appeal to lorognen^ | 
and the advance whicfa^ mainly owing to Porcdl'a geniua^ bad : 
seemed phenomenal, came to a audden atandattU at bia death. 
At once virile and intense, marked by not a few points of 
doubtful taste, the English music of the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century remains a supremely interesting but 
iaolated monument of unfulfilled promiae. 
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CHAPT£B Vm 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN INSTBTTMSNTiiL MUSIC 

Ons of the most important acbievements of the compoflen ol 
the seventeenth centuiy wis the establishment of the pt)undo 
work of modem ioetmmental moticy and the discovery of the 
prindplei of «^le sod fonn which wm ewential to it. At the 

beginning of the oentiiryy ocMnfioaen who wrote lor combinafimw 

of instruments thought that the simple principles of chonJ 
music were suf&cient for instrumental purposes. They sought 
to achieve certain technical subtleties and ingenuities, and to 
write good ^ voice-partSy' mainly in conjunct motion, such as 
would be tnited to voioeai to make a nioe flow of ooond, and to 
obeerre the rules which were estaUiahed for the furtfaeranoe cf 
orthodox and artistic i^le* Tliey failed to observe^ at fiiit, thai 
instnunents could perform passages whidi were tinsalted to 
voices J that it u as easy, for instance, to repeat a note with 
extreme rapidity on stringed instruments, but very difficult for 
voicai ; that instruments could leap from one end of the scale 
to the other with eas^ while for voices to attempt it was to 
risk absmxiity; that certain lorms of flgnr^ such aa rapid 
arpeggios, broken octaves, and chromatic scales, were all suited 
to instruments, but ill-suited to voices, and that instramenCi 
could take mechanically any combinations of sounds set down 
for them, while voices had to feel their way from chord to 
chord 'y and finally, most important of ali^ that the pre-eminent 
characteristic of instrumental music was rhythm, wherea? the 
pre-cmbMDt chaiaeteristic of vocal music was melody. The 
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fact thai Ibey moved my ilowly in pevoeiTiiig and applying 
these olmoua trntltt warn partly owing to habit and tradition^ 

and partly to the difficulty of finding out how to contrive forms 
of art in wliich the new requirements of detail in instrumental 
music could be met. Serious composers looked askance at 
dance-tuneiy and icgarded them as outside the piovince of tnie 
artista. It was only by degiee% as with an aiiatocratie aode^ 
leatnuig to admit some sense in common folk unblessed with- 
pedigree, that the rejuvenating power of the famiUar dance 
music was allowed to permeate the regions of serious art. In 
truth, some problems of inHtriimenUil music had already been 
partly solved in the dance-tunes even before the seventeenth 
eentoiy b^gan^ but little artistic subtle^ had been amended 
upon them ; and in the early years of that centoiy so little was 
tindeiatood of the technical capabilities of most instmmentSy 
that when composers had condescended to deal with dance- 
tunes, their only means of making tlieni artistically interestuig 
was to elaborate and sophisticate them out of all recognition by 
the introduction of technicalities which properly belonged to 
the sphere of choral art» and destroyed the essential rhythmic 
effect altogether* 

Thus it was that at first the tranritkm from choral to 
instrumental style was carried on along tlie lines of tiie 
old choral music, in movements imitated from madrigals; 
and elementary experiments in structure or form were made 
in the same contrapuntal terms as would have been used 
in the music of the Chiu*cb. It is easy to see that com- 
posers were so absorbed in the contrapuntal technique that 
they failed to realise the need for organization and definite* 
ness of architectural form in instrumental music When 
writing for several instruments in combination, the similarity 
to a combination of voice-parts prevented their seeing 
the need for form or organization of any kind« Mere in- 
genuities of detail and mechanical * imitations' seemed to be 
sufficient to intcvest the musicsl auditor. It was only in rsie 
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momeiits of preCematanl ioddtty that even the mott cntei^ 
prwog compoeers fait that it was worth whOe to aitange definite 
blocks of music in an oideriy and intelligible manner; hy 
making definite and distinct contrasts of well balanced periods, 

and by making essential parts of the structure correspond in 
some way by the forms of melody, the style of treatment, or 
the amuigement of passages representing different keys. The 
gceater part of the fiincies or famtasias of the eariy pari of the 
• centnry were quite incoherent in a stroctnral sense; tfaf^r 
\ sprawled along^ with imitations eonnng in anywhere that 
\was convenient, with little definitenev of idea, and no use 
of tonality as a means of unity or balance except such as 
was begotten of the babit of writing a whole piece of music 
in some one mode or other, which would probably <^uae it 
to end on the same chord with which it bcg;an. The oiganist- 
composers seem to have arrived at some sense of proportion 
and contrast throngh their frequent opportunities of perform ing 
before huge audiences^ wliich quickened tlieur sense of effect in 
every particular, and led to the extraordinary development of 
their branch of art which haa already been described. But 
organ music stood apart from the other branches of art, and 
influenced them but little, partly because the organ possessed such 
distinctive qualities, and partly throqgh the sacred associations 
of the chnrchea^ in which the instruments always remained. 
Music for the harpvchord and spinet also made some progress, 
as has been shown d s ew h e r c y but the attention of composers 
was quite drawn away from these branches of art soon after 
the banning of the century; and, inasmucli na the greater part 
of such music as had been produced for keyed instruments was 
more nearly allied to the earlier choral music in method and 
form than anticipatory of modem kinds of art^ the tendencies 
which preceded and led to the devdopment of the f<ttms and 
s^le of essentially instrumental music have to be sought for in 
musie vrritten for comMnatlons of stringed and wind instruments, 
such as viols, v iulmis, curaetti, trumpets, aud trombones. 
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Italy WW naturally in the f oref ro nt in nich matten, for there 
the spirit of the new enterprise in art waa moat active ; and 

there the tendencies in the direction of modem tonal instru- 
mental art soon made their appearance. As has before been 
pointed out, things began to move in the modern direction 
in lute mvflic a good way back in the aizteenth century. In 
Mtions mnaic lor inatmmenta in parti, pro g rea a was leaa 
decisire* The enterprising and energetic geniua of GioTanni 
Gabridiy worlcing in the congenial annonndings of Venice, 
tried some remarkable experiments in instrumental music even 
before the sixteenth century had run its course, and in the 
early decades of the seventeenth century. Some of these were 
purely continuous and vague in design; but there are also 
exanaples in which he hits upon true prindplea of modem 
instrumental form. For instancy in a Ganzons for two 
violiiis, cometti, tenor, and two trombonea, he groups definite 
aections, of different character and material, into something 
like the architectural symmetry of the modem scheme of 
symphonies or sonatas. The work begins with a distinct 
subject treated in an imitative style (A), which is followed 
by a paaaage of aample massive harmoniea (B). 



aia. 
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CorQetto, 
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TromboM 1. 
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Then follows a version of A, then B again, then more in 
the style of A elaborated, then B simply, then A again, 
differently elaborated, and then B twice over; and the whole 
ends with a sort of coda, including aome references to the 
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figures of A, In fairly florid it]^ Tbm was pvobabljr 
about i6i 5. Galnidli's speealatioiis even led him to anticipate 

in works for stringed instruments the general scheme of \'iolin 
8onat.'\s of a century later, in three contrasted divisions. But 
his distribution of these components is so variable that be 
eansot be r^(arded as having es t ablished the type^ any more 
than Monteverde established the lype of the aiia by Ins 
'Lasdatend morire' (p. 48). 

An interestuig example, with slightly differenty but kindred^ 
characteristics, is a 'Fantasia in ''Echo"' in four parts by 
Banchieri, published as early as 1603. It begins with a 
passage of seventeen bars in fogal style:—* 



aisa. 




which Is followed by a long passage strongly oontnsted. In 
bannonic style; In which occur tiie 'Echos^' being reitecatioos 
of short passsges ahematdy 'forte' and '^ano.' 
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The first part i§ then letnniedy and the whole ends with a 
maanve ooda of aiz ban. 

In both theae work% and in the fantasias, canaone, sonatas, 
ftc. hy the same compoeers, the style is not distinctively 

instrumental. The component contrapuntal passages are for 
the most part little more than voice-parts without words, 
and the Imrmonic passages are like the simpler forms of the 
late madrigals. There are but few florid passages, and thejr 
do not show any great instbct for the special aptitudes of 
the instnunents, but are more like the florid passages written 
for the organ or 'Virginals' or 'cembalo/ Progress in the 
right direction is shown in such examples as the following 
from Biagio Marini's * Balletto e Corente a 3' of 1622, 
which are additionally interesting on account of the second 
dance being a variation of the first — a feature occasionally met 
with in later suites. 
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When once composers' attention was set in this direction, 
they soon found paisaget which were effective from the 
instnunental point of new and cwentially adapted to the 
idioayncraiiea of the inatrumoiti for which they were intended. 
Thus in a camooa for three ttrings and organ by Tarqmnio 
Merula, of 1639, the following passage makes its appearaooc^ 
the aptness of which for stringed instruments is as obvious as 
its inaptness to be sung. 
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The appearance in so short a space of time of a style 
so unlike that of madrigab and church music is indeed 
specially noteworthy; for it must be remembered that in 
1639 Monteverde had not finished his career, Cavalli had 
but just begun his, and Cesti was not yet in the field. The 
infierence is that instramental nmsie was bmncfaiDg off into 
independence very decisivelyy and that composers with special 
aptitudes for it were concentrating their attention upon it, 
and making progress to\\:irds genuine instrumental style and 
genuine instrumental forms. The growth of the subtle instinct 
for the essentiaUy apprc^iiate is very interesting to watch at 
thin time. And it is not unprofitable to reflect upon the 
l etiDgiade effect produced by the influence of llie vulgar 
portion of the public upon the general aspect of art in recent 
times; which has induced the culture of such debased forms 
as arrangements of bad opera airs for the pianoforte by the 
hundred thousand, excerpts from music dramas in concert rooms^ 
and the transplantation of every kind and form of art from 
tbe place for which the composer intended it to a place for 
which it is not, in the most artistic sense^ at sU suited. But 
when composers were evolving new forms and nncerely writing 
according to the best of their lights^ the feeling for perfect 
appropriateness influenced the direction of development very 
materiaiiy* Tiie composer naturally thought oi the various 
conditions under which the work he wished to produce would 
be performed^ and he endeavoured to adjust eveiy detail so that 
it should justify itself by its aptness. The effect of this 
attitude of the composers of instrumental music is especially 
iiotcw orth\ , about the middle of the seventeenth century, in 
the average tendency of instrumental compositions towards 
what are sometimes called tbe ^ cyclic forms ' oi the suitc^ the 
sonatSy and the symphony j that m, into groups of movements 
of diverse character and time, which under the guise of variety 
are yet knit together by the l)onds oi tonality or stylsw Tlie 
principle had been Ulustrated long before in the familiar 
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conjimetion of the galliard and pavan^ to which wm Knne* 
tunes added a preliide and^ occaaionally, other movenicnti» 

But the great bulk of inttramental mumc^ till toward* the 
middle of the century, was in long single movements such 
as fantasias, canzone, toccatas^ ricercari, and so forth, most 
of which claimed some subtle traits of kinship with the ancient 
choral music, fiat about the middle of the centui7 miiaic lor 
stringed inatraments b^an to show its true lineamenta more 
consistenllyy in compbniions which were broken up into aevend 
m ove m ents or divistons, often comparatiydy short, the strue* 
tural character of which is fairly well defined and the style 
generally rhythmic. The type is prefigured in some sonatas 
for two violins and bass by G. Battista Fontana of about 1630, 
in the canzonas of Tarquinio Morula of 1639— from which an 
czoeipt has been given above to iUuatiate the progress of style* 
and in a canzona by Maasimiliano Neri of about 1644. These 
works are generally oon^nuous, that is, they are not writtaii 
with definite conclusions to separate movements and recom- 
mencements; but they are broken up by numerous double 
bars and changes of character, speed, and time. The canzona 
referred to above, by Merula, is an excellent example. It 
bqpna with a lively portion of forty-dght bai% in the s^ie 
of the illustration on p. 514. This comes to an end with 
a full dose in C major, llien follow twenty ban in soleouiy 
slow style, mainly in minims and long notes, marked 'tremolo' 
(see p. 57), and a lively end is made with a * presto.' This 
obviously presents the germ of the sonata cycle of movements, 
though the sections are not separated, but appear more like the 
changes made in the course of movements by Frescobaldi or 
iVobeiger; and it must be observed that the independence ef 
the sections is hindered by the fact that the dow portkns 
and the 'presto' are directed to be repeated in conjuncCioD 
before the final group of three bars which makes the cods. 
A sonata by Massimiliano Neri, dated 1 651, for two violins, 
viohiy and bas% has many traits of the Corellian type of violin 
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sonata. It begins with a section in fugal style, which is 
really a canzona, in which the composer shows unusual 
oomdstency In the we of his subject and the development of 
Its ooniititiient fignies. Theconunenceinent isasfoUowss^ 
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In the latter part o( the morement the figae of the thiid 
bar is naed in the foDowing mamwrt— 



. saab. 





m 




This moyement is followed by an adagio in § tim^ very 
mncfa like the familiar snsYe sloir motements in the sonatas 
of GoidlL 
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The beginning of this Bonata suggests clearly the plan o: 
a 'Sonata da Cliiesa,' But the last part of the work is 
made up of seTeral abort divisioos with changes of time ud 
hgast, comprivn^ smnd alternationi of aiie^po and adagio^ 
of wimu dimeniiom from aiz Iibxb to thirty^tmi^ anA 
eodii^ wilh fonrtoen bm 'pretto^' A nmOar dirtrib^ 
tion of movemeulB ii ioand in ntiatu by Bia^^o Maiinv 
of 1655. 

A composer of instrutuental music, whose works spread over 
a considerable space of time, and illiiatrate pointedly the 
tendencies of ait in the middle of the centniy, waa Maoritio 
Cazzati. In a collection of worlcs lor instnuneati^ pubKshrd 
in Venioe in 1648, are a number of 'Ctnzone* ncxailedy 
each of wbicb bas a title sucb as 'a Bemaiday' 'a CMemoM,* 
'a Pepola,' possibly implying dedication to friends. These 
works are not unlike the early canzonas, but hare many 
changes of time in them, therein tending in the direction of 
the later sonatas. There are also 'sinfonie' and a ^sonata' 
for three violinSy ^iols, trombone^ and violoQe. The same 
composer published a number of 'Ganione' at Bologna in 
i66$f which again have distinguishing tides. A point of 
special interest about them is that though the title at the 
head of the collection is 'Canzone da sonare a tre,' at the 
bottom of the individual pagfs is printed *iSonate a 3 '—which 
suggests that at that particular moment, though the old was 
giving place to the new, the distinguishing traits had not 
become dednve enough even for experts to be sure that the 
forms were distinct They are indeed hsppy examples of 
tranritional forms ; for, though according in some ways widi 
the accepted idea of canzonas, they have unmistakable tltutf 
of the sonata type. For instance, Canzona V consists of 
(1) short slow passage^ (a) aU^gro, (3) vivace, (4) gra^ 
(5) presto* The passages run into one another, but the 
absence of complete definition is characteristic of inta^ 
mediate sti^ in all forms of e?olntioii| and the tendemy 
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towards the famllur group of lepanite moremento it clearly 
illustrated. 

"Yet another collection of Cazzati's compositions, of slightly 
later date, is worthy of consideration. This is the Correnti e 
Malletti a cinque alia Francese et ail* Italiana, con alcune 
SmuUe a S» ^» 7» ^ — ^Bologna, 7667. The work u interegtiog 
not only on account of ite implying a recognition of dance 
forms as worthy of the attention of Bedbug moaicianB, hut 
as an early example of the recognition of two distinct forme 
of the Corrente. That in § time proved particuliirly attractive 
to composers^ on account of the opportunities it offered for 
ingenious subtleties of rhythm; as the facility with which it 
oould pass from f to f time invited them to show their skill 
in cross accents and complications^ such as are found alike 
in examples by English composers of the latter part of the 
century, such as Lock and Purcell, and later in the ordres 
of Couperin and the suites of J. S. Bach and others. The 
result in general seems rather laboured and artificial, and 
even, in Baches suites the Courantes of this kind are generally 
the driest and least spontaneous of the group. The Corrente 
in f or f time was of quite a difoent nature, being direct, 
simple^ and Tivaciouss but it proved to be less attractive to 
composers, as it was too rapid for much sophistication. There 
are tn cnty-f our Currentes altogether in Caz/ati's collection, 
which are systematically alternated ; and these are followed 
by twelve ' balletti ' and some sonatas. The style seems on 
the whole more dastic than in his earlier works^ as though 
his hand had gained in cunning as he went on* As his 
works are now hardly known, and piobably do not exist in 
score, the opening bars of two of the * Correnti' are here 
given. The following is from the 'Corrente decima terza, 
alia Francese ':— 
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The following is from the 'Corrente decima quarts, all' 
luliana * : — 



tat. 
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Cazznti's works were well known in England, where 
hit time secular music, and especially instrumental music, 
was being cultivated with much ardour, and where be wa« 
regarded as one of the foremost representatives of that branch 
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of art. And befofe proceeding further with the oonndenitbii 
of Italian developments, it is necessary to consider the nature of 
the prog^ss and the g^ravitxition of taste in the northern coutitry. 
In the latter part of the Elizabethan time, and in the early years 
of the Jacobean fkeriod, England had been quite among the 
f ofemoat oountiiea in the cultivation o£ inatramental mude. 
But when the eaU a owl inaiy ou^Niuring of music for Viiginab 
came to an end her pre-eminence soon languished. This was 
not entirely owing to inaptitude for stringed instruments^ but 
rather to her composers wakening; to the possibilities of the 
new kinds of art later than those of Italy. The wave of 
musical power and energy, which had gathered force till well 
oa into the seventeenth century^ waa succeeded by a tempo- 
rary panae of dackncss^ CSompooers did not give themsdvea 
nnreaervedly to the cdtivatioa of the new style of sceolar 
music until a curiooa concatenation of external drcnmstances, 
described in tlie previous chapter, drove them to it. Meanwhile, 
as a sort of compromise, those English composers who turned 
their attention to music for instruments cultivated with great 
aamduity the form of art called the ^ Fancy/ which from 
accidental causes rather than perversity prepense had come, 
at the time of its matniity, to be one of the most nnfisnciful 
artistic products ever deHsed by man* Fancies were writtm 
for groups of instruments of various kinds, and were in a 
sense the pre( iirsors of modern clianiber music, though not 
its ancestors. Fancies were much too respectable and com- 
placent to admit of development for any useful or ornamental 
purpose. The whole branch of art might almost be spared 
connderatlott^ but for its bdng toch an eactensive futility^ 
Tlie utmost that it did for the progress of instrumental music 
was to teach composers how to write more free, lively, and 
characteristic passages for their several instruments, and to 
discover that counterpoint, even of an instrumental kind, was 
not an all-sufficient reason of existence for music without words. 
It seema aa thongh compoierB leoogniaed the obligations of 

MOT T 
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Hie eomntiy as a wprtieiitatffe Mmice of acrioiiB imtnuncntel 
munc y cfcn before OlisiicB I's ra^D compoacre were 

busy with the composition of Fancies for strings , and it 8o 
happened that the group of buch works which deserves the 
most iMpectful ccmaiiieratioQ on iotiinvc grounds waa among • 
ibe earbeai that appeared* Tbia wia mm the aooident tkl 
they were tbe piodiict of a maa off andi me and pecoBv 
genius as Qriando Gibbon^ than that they anticipated fai a&f 
marked degree the tendencies towards modem instruroeold 
art. He wbb essentially an adherent of the old order of art, | 
and his ' Fantasies ' for ^ viols and continuo ' are on much 
tbe tame lines as his Fmciea and Fantasias in the variooi I 
Yiiginal books. All but two of the whole set of nine are 
fugal in manner, with sin|^e-part snljects. Tbe manaa '. 
m milortanafedy deeeptire, as the matter is in reality qiute 
incoherent. The subjects are answered in a fugal fashion, i 
just to make a ^ood start, and thev hardly ever appear ag^aio. 
There is no pretence of using a definite musical figure as a 
text to discomse upon, for new formulss snoeeed one another 
ahnoet at baphaaud. In these respects fbcse Fantasies oom- 
psre uniavonrably with such examples as tihe Rioevear by 
Andrea Gabrieli, described on p. 66. But nevertheless then 
is a grit about the works, anci an energy and force such as 
give them a \alue quite irrespective of technicalities. There 
is not very much that is characteiistically instrumental in a 
modem sens^ such as suggestions or indications o£ delicacies 
off bowing or phrasing; but tbe parte are strikingly inde* 
pendenty the acceute and rhythmic variety are much stnmgtf 
than would be possible with voices, and the progressions sre 
free and masculine. In the two ' Fantasies * which arc not 
ostensibly fugal at the outset there are features of genuine 
instrumental form. One in D minor (doric) has tiie imitations 
r SO disposed as to have tlie appearance ol a harmonic sohject^ 

eight bars in lengthy with a dose in D minor. 
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This IB followed by a kmg centnl episode^ my free and 
▼aiied In teztuie^ iHiich is encoeeded by a TCpetitkm of 
the first dgbt bars — making a complete scbeme in the 

simplest fonn. The only other Fantasy which is not osten- 
sibly fugal in its inception (No. 7) begins in | time, and 
has a central episode in ^ time^ which is simply rhythmic 
in character, and it ends with a fresh passage in | time. 
The opening of this Fantasy, which is a good iUnstialion of 
the IngennltieB of imitation aimed at in these ansteie IminB 
of art» is ss f oUows : — 
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The dance-like episode^ which forms the central contrast, 
begins tm follows: — 




The composer who seems to have been most famous for his 
Fancies, in the days when that form of art was most in favour, 
WM John Jenkin% who was bom in 1598 and lived thioii^ 
many reignay and tliiough all the trouUooa times of the Gfil 
War till 1678. He pouied ont floods of such compositions^ 
some of them of portentous length — full of crafty imitations 
which have no particular method in their occurrence, but come 
in wherever convenient. There is a good deal of vivacity 
in the instrumental parts, and bustle and accent but the snin 
total of musical effect ia infinitesimal. The following firagmenti 
from aMS. in the British Mnaeum are sufficiently chancteristie 
to give an idea of the style 
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In jasdoe to JeMxm, it is only fair to say that he was 

a very able composer, and, wliile concentrating most of his 
attention on instrumental music, produced also some quite 
amiable and melodious vocal solo music. 

A maamcript ooUection of long and elaborate Fancies, written 
lor wuius combinations of inatnuncnta by William Lawea, 
cxiats in tlie Bodkian libfaiy al Oxford* Hia reputation 
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su^Ltt wfcD jerrt to a hope thiet 

are iD<i«<! drr arid zijaeluiiial t& ci-V i-^ fx'r*- 
ordiatrf 6i^rt^ mad do nan atdit to tm coQ^/mar m ffts^«^ 
mgtmaitf thatn to hit nwnBM weoat. Tbf f ':^rTn M Ik^ 

thfrtr minds more anres«ervedly t/> kiiitroroental music, by giuu|N 
of dance-turf*^ and more genuinely direct and condusf-re forrn* 
of iattntmciiUiait; viikh were coilzTstcdiii the ei>d ercs bjtbe 
Faocf-writcfi tltemaelTeay ndi m Jeakbrn aod WiUaa JL^nraL 
Tbe diipteemcai of Fiuieki bj move aajoyaUe sHieiB aaH»- 
^fff ff tttribntod to tlw hfk of wakm tMte m Gknleo IL 
Svt fiif ODoe in ft ^^^^^^^ nu^ foiily be csoMBMtaJL It 
certainly was no proof of lack of taste not to appreciafip 
Farjcif-H ; and if the boredom of the Kini: helpi-d to liirect 
cofopoters into naoie profitable expenditure ol their 
tbc world hm reaaon to be gratefoL 

WhcD Ibe difioiltin of intrnximmiiiiictfioii 
liidtBndf it is soipririii^ to obc the uiiiim iidly of praigicM 
which was made in diiiefnit oountrkst in tibe linrd <|aoffcr 
of the century. It uaa probably owing to the fact tha: 
the pre-emijn nce of the Italians was univprsallr recogiii/f*d 
They showed their greater natural aptitude by the rapidity 
with which they developed the actiud tcactaie of instm- 
mental miieic> and they were much more qmdc tbui cooh 
pooen of other nations in finding paongcs of the kind wliidi 
were specially suited to instruments^ and in the develop- 
ment of the new style. They were also in the forefront of 
progrcM in adopting principles of systematic form, and in 
recognizing the essential cogency of rhythm. So the oomposeit 
of other countries looked upon them as lesdeiSy and eagerif 
watched their achievements! and the result was to mske the 
genenl trend of chsnge appear slmost sunultaneoni^ e?en 
in distant parts of Euiope. Even in Enghmd, which wit 
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then the raott femote hem Italy, and the lent ready to 
abandon methods tried efficacy, oompoaers began to fall 

into line, and dance-tunes and suites can be Seen to be gaining 
ground, and displacing the Fancies in the favour of the musical 
public by about the middk of the century. Even in Charles Vb 
ragn compoaers must evidently have begun to turn tbdr 
attention to artistic dance-tunfla» because theie is a laige 
number of suites and isolated dance-tunes by WilUam Lawes, 
both in MS. and in the CSoUeetion of C>oaitiy Masquing Airs, 
published in 1662 ; and these must have been written before 
1645, because William Lawes was killed at the siege of Chester 
in that year. The texture of these tunes is generally rather 
blunt and uncouth, but they ha?e character, and sometimes 
a good, deal of animation* 

Traia inherent traits of treatmeiit and style it mndd be 
ahnost safe to infer that a great many pieces by Cofamany 
who was chamber musician to Charles I> and by Jenkins 
and others, are of the same time; but in any case there is 
a great quantity of such music, by various composers, which 
must have been written before 1675— and there are many 
points in it which are very suggestiire and interesting when 
considered in rdation to paiaUel lieatttrci in the mndc of other 
ooontiiss of the same period. They iUustrate^ in a manner 
which is almost humorously suggestive, the cautious conser- 
vatism of the English, which always endeavours in times of 
change to maintain some of the old familiar landmarks. One 
of the most interesting points to trace, about this time, la the 
transition from the daness of the Tndor days to the gronp 
which became so famiHar in the suites of the eighteenth osof* 
tury* In tlie EUsaliethan time the moat conspicuous dances 
were the Pavan and the GhiUiard, which were reoc^fnized 
familiarly as belon^ang to one another. 'Almanes' and 
'Corants^ also appeared occasionally in Elizabethan music, and 
thq^, of course, formed an essential portion of the ultimate 
Khisme of moTementa adopted in the pahny daya of suite* 
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wridng^ wben the accepted nucleiis ODDsiflted cf (i) Alleiiiaiidc^ 

(2) Comtnt^ (5) SaralNuidey and (4) Gigne— to which a prehide 
was frequently added at the beginningy and light and fively 

(lances (callid in Germany * Galanterien *) were added between 
the Sarabande and the Gigue. The English composers appear 
to have illustrated the maimer of the transition much more 
dearly than thoee of other coimtriet. The GaUiaid mxmi became 
fare^ and only appears occadonaUy in the extended aefies of 
movements as a land of experiment^ as in a set by Colman 
and another by Sympson ; but the Pavan appears so frequently 
at the beginning of the series that it is scarcely to be doubted 
that composers actually regarded it for a time as the most 
eligible preliminary movement. It was generally written m 
a veiy solid and digniiied style, and with such oontiapnntal 
devices as completely obscnred its dance origin. It thns 
became a massive prdude^ not nnlike the slow opening mofe> 
ment of Lulli's overtures in intention. One of the most 
prominent and enterprising of the secular composers of the 
time was Matthew Lock^ who published in 1656 (in the latter 
part of Oliver CromweirB Protectorate} a collection of suites 
for strings called ^Tbe Little Consort of three parts.' Esch 
set consists of the same group of pieces^ (i) Fkvan^ (a) Ayre^ 

(3) Cofant, (4) Sarabande. This is a very exceptional specimen 
of regularity. As a rule, composers of those days were 
particularly fond of varying the order and nature of the 
ingredients. It was only by degrees that things settled down 
into the accepted and rarely varied gnmp; but the featoxe 
iriueh the Isigest proportion have in common is the nse cf 
a Psvan as a prdude. There m severs! sets of pieoes by 
Jenldns which begin with PSvans ; seversl by Cehnsn, 
Carwarden, Sympson, and Brewer, which do the same; and 
out of a set of six by Benjamin Rogers four begin in the 
same manner. Apart from the initiatory Pavan, the variety 
in the general order of ingredients is oonsideraUe. Composcfs 
seem to have mshed from one extreme to the other, and, tan 
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haviiig been content with FkiTans and Galliaide at the beginning 
of the oentuiy, by the third qnartor of it they aometiniea 
grouped as many aa twelve or thirteen movements together. 

Benjamin Rogers was one of the most admired composers 
of instrumental music both in this country and abroad, and 
a few samples of his choice of order will be worth considering. 
In a set called 'The Nine Muses' the succession ia (i) Prelude, 
(a) Air, (3) Aur, (4) Coiant, (5) Sarabande^ (6) Jiggne, (7) Conmt, 
(8) Air, (9) Jigg* Another set in four parts (MS. Bodleian) 
consists of (i) Pavan, (a) Air, (3) Air, (4) Air, (5) Corant, (6) 
Corant, (7) Air, (8) Air, (9) Corant, (10) Saraband. * Air* was 
a very vague term, and merely meant 'dance-tune,' as in French 
divertissements. So it is not to be supposed that when a 
succession of 'airs ' follow one another they are all in the same 
rhythm or sfyle. It was, in hicX, a name which covered a 
multitude of posnbiltties for the composer, and iUnstmtes the 
dastidty of the scheme of such 'cydic' forms in those days. 

As Rogers's instrumental compositions are rather inaceessible 
in modern times, his fame in his own time seems to call for 
illustrations of his work. The following is the commencement 
of one of the Pavans which serve as the introductory movements 
to his suites, wliich will be seen to have passed out of the 
categofy of unsophisticated dance-tunes^ and to be veiy serious 
contrapuntal music. 
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Tbe Ibllowing it the 'Jigg' wUch oomtiMei the ha/t 

movement of the set called 'The Nine Muaes/ from the MS. 
part-books in the Bodleian Library, 
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As luis been remarked elsewhere, the hostility of Purltana 
to church music and stage plays impelled composers decisively 
in the direction of doraeitic mudc of all Idnds^ and especially 
in the diiectioii ol iDstromental nranc. A great deal of the 
mnaic ahove refeited to ms produoed during the time of 
the Commonwealth^ and during that time frequent meetings 
are recorded to have taken place for the practice of instrumental 
music. These meetings were probiibly the immediate fore- 
runners of modem chamber concerts ; as, the taste lor chamber 
muaiG hanng onoe b^n, it maintained its hold in one form 
or another thencelorwanL The fiisl man to estaUiah pubUc 
concerts of the kind in London is said to hm been John 
Banister, an English violinist of considerahle reput^ w1k> for 
a time was leader of Charles IPs band. His venture began 
in a lai^e room in Whitefriars in 1672. Another venture of 
the kind was called 'The Musik Meeting/ which Wgan in 
rooms fitted up for concerts in Yilliers Street in 1680. And 
it was pfobably not long after that Thomas Britton, the * small 
coal' man, b^gan his famous weekly concerts over his shop 
in QerkenwelL 

In the time of the Commonwealth Oxford was especially 
eager for good mtisic; and it seems to have been at Oxford 
that connoisseurs were tot awakened to the strides which 
woe being made in foreign countries in instrumental virtuosity, 
by the perfonnances of the violinist Baltazar of LHheck in 
1658* From tlie accounts given by various writers he seems 
to have revealed to them posnbilities in violin-playing hitherto 
undrciiuied of in this country. Antony Wood gives an ecstatic 
account of the manner in which his left hand glided from one 
end of the strings to the other, and executed feats which 
appeared to the hearers almost miraculous* 

From such of Baltaiar^s compositions as are to be found not 
much idea of his executive powers can l>e gathered. But they 
show that he had instinct for instrumental style, and attempted 
passages which were more light and vivacious in detail than 
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had hitherto been frequently met with in English compoaitioDi. 

The following are the commencement and the last part of an 
' Echo Aire ' from a suite by him^ produced at the b^inning 
of 1659: — 



Ex. 833 a. 
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Hit style no doubt impelled the English oompoaers to 
endemur to achiefe a Ugfater and moie npid nuuiner in detailf 
and the effect ia aeen in the imtramcntal moaic produced 
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after the Restofstbn, both in pore chamber miieie end in 
music for maaqnes and plays. Meanwhile one branch of 
art which became popular at this time was the solo nrasic 

for the bass viol. The most conspiciiou3 representati^T of this 
kind of art was Christopher Sympson. His most im[)ortant 
work was the IHvision VioiUt, or An Introduction to the 
Playing i^pofi a Qround^ which came out in 1659, the year 
after Cromwdl died^ but before the return of Charles IL 
'Pbying difisioni upon a ground' teems to have been the 
chief resource of soloists on tiie viol, and consisted of playing 
variations upon a short phrase repeated over and over again 
in the bass. Sympgon gives several compositions at the end 
of his treatise, both preludes and divisions, from which it 
is evident that violists had developed very considerable 
dezterify, as they contain not only rapid pasnges» but elaborate 
double stopping. As specimens of instrumental style, indeed, 
they are rather in advance of the music written at that time 
for groups of Strings; and seem to occupy much the same 
relation to it that the lute pieces of Galilei and Terzi did 
to the crude iiistrunicntal music of earlier times. The 
following is a specimen of his double stopping, from a 
prelude: — 




and the fbUowing are samples of the figures used in the 
divisions: — 
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la Genaany composers do not seem to hare cultivated music 
for itiinged instruments in combinaftMm with quite to much 
xeal aa in England. Bat from qpedmena taken a few yeai* 
apart the same general tcndcndea are observable as dbewhm* 
The peroBtence of tradition ie iUustratod in the collection 
of thirty Pavans and Galliards for strings by Johann Ghro 
of Dresden, published in 1612, which are plain and heav)* 
in style. Hammerschmidt again^ in his Instrumental Music 
of x639j has examples of the same dances together with Coo- 
vantes and Sarabandea, and the at^le ia already lighter and 
more viwioiia. A ooUecljon of 'Sinfonien' by Johann Jacob 
LSwen, pabliahed In Bremen m 1658, pieaenta nrodi the 
same standard of plainness in detail as the works of Lock, 
Rogers, and Jenkins. They ajipear to be on the whole less 
direct and lively; hut they are noteworthy as ointaiuing 
aereral 'Gagliardas/ One Sinfonia, indeed, is very curious 
when put by the aide of the Eng^iah anitea; for while the^ 
frequently had the ^van in combination with memben of the 
eighteenth^ientitry group^ aa in Lock^a litUe Conaort (p. 338), 
in the third ainfonia of this colleetion the group consists 
of (i) Alluiand, (i) GaUiard, (3) Corant, and (4) Saraband. 
So between the two countries examples are found of both 
the typical old Elizabethan dances in combination with a 
typical group of the dg^teenth-centoiy anite. The AUemande 
aeema to have been more favoured by tiie Gcnnana of thia 
time than by the Engiiah; the preponderance of favour with 
the latter waa beatowed upon 'Coranta/ Sarabanda and Jigs ; 
but with the Germans tlie AUemande seems to be falling into 
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the position so fuiuliar in the later fluitei. Diedrich Becker, 
Ratbs-Violist at Ilamburt^, published Musikalische Frii/tlings- 
FVuchie in tlirce, four, and five parts in 1668. These contain 
groups of movemento both of the 'Sonata cia Chieaa' order 
and of the Suite type» Among the latter we oome acroes 
the exact cigbteenth-oentuiy nudeiia complete; AHenaaade, 
CowBiitey Savabande and Gigiie« But the oompoaer by no 
means confines his attention to such movements. The whole 
collection is indeed very suggestive, as it contains so many 
characteristic trrdta of both the earlier and later periods. 
Among the sonatas are moTements called by the name of 
'canzon/ so chaiacteristic of the earlkr days, while among 
the danoe movements are not only pavans and galUard^ 
but also aiiSy ballets^ brank8> and gavottet. The style is plain 
and simple without mndi flgurstion; and the motion off the 
parts mainly conjunct, showing the persistent influence of 
choral traditions in counterpoint. The same characteristics 
are notable in G. F. Krieger's IJd Suonate, a due VioUni, 
which were published at Nuremberg in i688. They serve 
mainly to illnstiate the tendency towanls nnifonnii^ in 
the sequence of the movements in sonatas* No* 10 ior 
instance oonsists of (i) All^pro, (a) Largo, and (3) Pltcstoi 
and in the last of these there is a certain amount of definite 
rhythmic reiteration. On tiie wliole the German works for 
groups of stringed instruments at this time are considerably 
behind the English. They suggest no higher degree of instinct 
for instrumental styl^ and are less distinctive in character 
and foroe* The spuit seems mainly tentative and dependent^ 
savouring move of precedent than of initiative* This situation, 
however, was merely temporary, and befbre the end of tiie 
century the Genmiii composers were sho\\ ing themselves in 
domestic mtisic for stringy, as in other departments, in their 
true colours. For the preaeot they mainly illustrate the 
uniformity of the geneva! progress in aU countries- 
It m^ be gjitheicd firom the style of the instruments! earn* 
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positions soon after the middle of tbe g e venteenth century thtt 
the clumsy viols were bein^ superseded by instruments of the 
violin type ; and it therefore seems advisable to consider tbe 
chronology of violin-making in relation to the progress of 
initnimenUd miuic at this time. At the beginning of the 
oentmy Imt lew of the gnat Ytolin-maken had appeared upon 
the soene. Gaspaio da Saloj who has the reputatioa of being 
the firat of great irlolhi-malcefB, waa horn a little before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the period of his activity is 
given as from about 1560 to 1609. He is reckoned among the 
Brescian group^ to which also belonged Paolo Maggini^ who 
was linng from about 1580 to 163a* The Cremonese, who 
are reputed to have learnt their art from the Breaciani^ 
began with the Amati bmily, the fint of note amoiig 
whom was Andreas^ who^ like Gasparo da Salo, worked in 
the sixteenth century. Indeed, a violin ticket of his is said 
to be in existence dated 1 546, which, if genuine, would make 
him senior even to Gasparo da Salo. His sons Antonio 
and Hieronymus carried on their skilful work till about 1638. 
Nicolo^ son of Hienmymn% was bom just at the end of the 
sixteenth century and lived tin 1684^ and was the greatest of 
the famOy. Another distinguished member of the Cremooese 
school was Ruggieri, who fived till the end of the seventeenth 
century. After the Amatis came tbe family of the Guameri, 
the first of whom was Andreas (circa 1625 to 1698), who was 
a pupil of Nicolo Amati. The gzeatest of this family was 
Joseph^ who is conmionly known as 'Jos^h del Geiii' 
because he adorned his tickets with the sign ol the crass 
and an I H S. He was the grandson of Andreas and lived 
far into the ^ghteenth ce ntur y , even iSSL after Akssandm 
Scarlatti, Corclii, Biber, and Vivaldi, had finished their work. 
The last and greatest and most prolific of the great violin- 
makers was Antonio Stradivari, who was a pupil of Nia)io 
Amatiy and is said to luive been bom in 1644, and lired 
tin 1737. Thus the great period of violm-makuig nesiiy 
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oomcidai witb the tasAy period ol muuc for itiinged Initni- 
mentSy and its colniinfttioii with the period when thai kind of 

music emerged from its chrysalis stage, and took definite and 
permanent shape in the works of the great school of Italian 
violinists and composers, and their few contemporaries in other 
countriefl. The instrument had been in use from quite the 
b^;inning of the oentury^ and probahly served at first merely as 
the treble to a gronp of viok. But when oomposer-performers 
discovered its supreme merits ais a solo instrument it absorbed 
more and more of thdr attention; they developed the style 
and technique which displayed its subtle capacities by blow 
degrees, and before tlie c[id of the century had proved it to be 
the most perfect instrument for solo purposes that had ever 
been contrived, though even then its possibilities were by no 
means even appnndmatdy exhausted. 

One of the foremost and most brilliant poneers in the 
development of the violin style was Tommaso Vitali, about 
whom nothing appears to be known except that certain works 
by iiini appeared at certain dates. These certainly are much 
more valuable than most biographical facts, and mark him 
as the man whose instinct for his instrument ^va8 more 
highly oiganized than any composer's before Clorelli's time; 
indeed, as far as virtuosity was concemedj he was apparently 
quite CoreUFs equaL Among his works are clearly disthict 
examples of both dance suites and sonatas, such as, in Cordlian 
times, were distinguisiied as Sonate da Camera and Sonate 
da Chiesa. His Opus i was published in 1666, and contained 
a BaUetto for two violins and basso continuo, comprising an 
opemng allegiD, a short link passage of * grave,' and a Corrente* 
The first movement is of very vigorous and lively ehaiacter, 
with dance-like rhythm, and no pretence of contrapuntal 
subtlety, or unseasonable imitations. It is indeed genuine 
instrumental music, though the reiteration of chords of C at 
every double bar shows an undeveloped sense of the value of 
variety in artistic organization. Much more remarkable are 
tMunr 2 
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some sonatas which he published later, Opus 2 in 1667, 
and Opu« 5 in 1669. In these we come across the complete 
•cheme of the typical Italian violiii aonata, in short mov^ 
menta It is tni^ bat in atyle and diatributbn of movcmcntn 
quite nnmiitakaUe. A sonata in £ minor of 1667 for 
two yiolins and basao continue b^^s with rather a stolid 
movement, '^rave.' 

Sz. 234. 

E'- r rrrf ri I I 

This is fdlowed by the typical lively movement in a fugal 
style^ exactly as in the sonatas of CoreUi^ Tartini, Gemtniany 
Locatelli, Handd, Bach, and many more. The dose kin- 
ship will be easily seen from the following few bars of the 
commencement • 



b, aas. 




This quick movement is followed by a slow movement in 
I timeb evidently aiming at expression — 




and the last movement ia in a lively gigue style^ beginning as 
follows:— 
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A sonata in A minor of 1669 is rather more irregular^ 
beginning with the fugn^ and having a short paren- 
thetical movement after it, and then the typical dow 
movement in | tim^ and ending with a vivace in -J time. 
There ia aho a rery intereiting capriedo of 1669 for a regidar 
quartet of strings, which is broken up into many divisions 
of grave, largo, vivace, presto. It is genuinely instrumental 
in intention ; fully scored throughouty and with very few 
single-part imitations and such ancient survivals from the 
choral ages. The opening ban of the fiiit *gnure' ahow 
flttch a oonqptenooB appredatioii of the expKMive powers 
^ the violin that they deserve quotation— 



Oravt 




a J n 



When the style of these works is compared with that of 
the string mnsic before 1650^ the growing sense of matority 

and facility of handling is very striking. The style is so 
admirably consistent and so well balanced that it is difficult 
not to suspect that Vital! had models in the works of com- 
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poeen whose names and woriu have disappeared. PosaUf 
in days of unreinitting fsseaich hia fofenumers and enmpki 

may be unearthed. At present the difference between the 
standard of Yitali's work and that of the work of ten years 
earlier is ahnost startling. No doubt Vitali improved very 
much upon his own early efforts, but there is a sense of 
decision and assuranoe about his works which maiks the 
pcrint of actnal artistic attaimnent as contiastod with the 
tentative experiments of his predecessors. These wofln sho 
clearly illustrate the general gravitation of instrumental 
music in the direction of cyclic forms — that is, of com- 
positions made up of several movements, the order of which 
was already beginning to get stereotyped in two directions^ 
which iiltimateiy found their goal in the Suites of danoe- 
lunes on one side snd tlie Sonatas on the otlier* 

YitaH shows his keen instinct for actual instrumenlil 
effect more conspicuously in hia Chaconne in G minor. Id 
this he shows a perception of the genius of the instrument 
and of the possibilities of figure and omameaty and a scope 
of invention which is far beyond anything remaining by 
composers before his time* A short passage from one of 
tlie variations will show the liberal view he took of the 
possibilities of true instrumental style: — 



Violin. 1 



Baaa. 




1 
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Almost contemporaneous with Vitali^ but cultivating instru- 
mental music in a slightly different manner, was Legrenzi. 
Thia interestiog composer has already been referred to in 
ooimexioii with opera and cantata. His character was 
therefore more 6i the general mnaiciao^ while Vitali waa 
dBstincUy a speciaUat But htgieau waa atrangly attracted in 
the direction of inatnunental music, and txated himaelf 
in more ways than one for its advancement. He wrote a 
good many Suiiatas for strings and continuo^ which made 
their appearance betw^n 1653 and 1677. Some of them 
are rather contrapwital in style, but others again notaUy 
illnatrate the catablidmient of the 'qrdic' achemc^ like thoae 
of Vitali In a Sonata {mhHahed in 1677 he h^gina with 
an allegro in the nanal fugal style, which ia followed hy an 
alternating succession of slow and quick movements, endixig 
witli a 'presto.* Another in D comprises two adagios, one 
of them in the relative minor, and ends with a movement 
in giga time, L^renzi supplies proof of the general 

recognition of prindplea of instrumental form rather than 
oi brilliant writing for the inatmment. 

Yet another contemporary of VitaU who deaervea hononrahle 
mention was Oiovanni Maria Bononcinf, horn m Modena in 
1640. His first opus, which was published about 1665 in 
Bologna, was called * Trattimenti da Camera ' for two riolins 
and violone with a bass for cembalo. It contains various 
groupa of movementf, such as No. 5, (i) Adagio, (2) Ballelto, 
(3) Corrente, (4) Sarahanda, The groupa are not nnifonn, 
but they all contain dance movementa. The ityle ia often 
quite like that of the great violin composers of the eighteenth 
century, with definite instrumental subjects and a distinct 
feelinef for harmonic form. Among hi8 other works, which 
were always published in sets, were * Varii Fiori del Giardino 
Musicale, overo Sonate da Camera. Opera terza. 1669.' A 
collection publiahed in Z671 of ^Aiie^ Conenti, Sarabande, 
Gi^ e AlknuBde' for 'VIolmo e Viokme o Bj^netta' as 
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a set of vioHn solo movementi with aceompanhnwit. Hie 

following is the first half of one of the Arias, which shows 
how generally composers had seized upon some of the 
capabilities of the violin — such, for instance, as leaping from 
one end of the scale to the other* The device was evidently 
popular about this timc^ at may be observed in the quotations 
{rom Vitali's Chaoonne and irom Sympson's 'diTisioiis.' 



TioUDo / 



Tioloaeo 




It LLLt 





— » 






1 - ■ ^ 








.-. .,- n r 










1 LJ l-j ^ ■-■ 







rr i iLi '"^ 1 ^ ^ 



4 » 



Bononciui's fame as ai} instrumental oonaiposer was consideiable^ 
and his music was evidently well known in England. 

The Buocessful estahlisbment of true instrumental styl^ and 
the diffnsbn of taste for genuine instrumental music as distinct 
from forms of art b on owed or modified from older cbond 
forms^ are shown by the number of composers who cultivated 
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that branch of art with evident facility and success in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. The style which ia 8o 
fuQiiliar in the copious flood of Italian violin sonatas of the 
eighteenth centmy is already unmistakaUy present in the works 
of men who have passed into oUivion through the moie 
peffeet achievements of their saccesBors, Yet many of them 
ministefed to these achievements by perfectmg the methods 
and style which were required for the maturer works. The 
labours of obscure composers established the virtues of ^cyclic* 
forms such as Sonatas and Suites^ and the principles of alter- 
nating quick and slow movements, and of constructing them 
on harmomc principles which showed in a duly subordinate 
d^iee the old contrapuntal habits. But it is woitii while to 
oonsideF why their energies were devoted so exdusively 
to violin music. It is noticeable that the style so far clcvcluped, 
and developed so successfully, is essentially the stylo of violin 
music. Instrumental music established the groundwork of its 
independence at first through composers being content to 
apply all theur energies to music for only one of the modem 
orchestral instruments The development of the msrvellously 
composite style which allots to every orchestral instrument 
tlie forma of expression and the passat^es which are specially 
apt to each was not attained till fully a huiKlrcd years later. 
The principle of independence had to be established hxtt, and 
while the effects which could be produced upon the violin 
were so novel that they appeared to amateurs of the art to be 
almost miracubus, there cleariy was a field capacious enough 
to constantly afford fresh murical delights to the most exigent, 
without bringing the other orchestral instruments into the 
scheme. The claims of those other instruments^ such as 
trumpets^ flutes, hautboys, and bassoons, seem to be just kept 
in sight by their oocasumal appearance on the scene; but 
for at least a centuiyj concentrated attention of bculty was 
given by composers to the devdopment of the style which 
a^orded the must perfect opportunities for the display of the 
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dquinte and talillB qualitici of tiie nolim And ^ exdwan 
attention bestowed in tUb directioo had nndoubled inftoence 

in making coii^ixjsers griivitaU* unconsciously in the direction 
of harmonic forms of the sonata order. Nearly all these 
composers were themselves performers | and it is veiy likdy 
that they found bjr practical c^oienoe that the contn^untal 
Ibnna of art, aucb aa the canwwiaa and fiiguei^ weie unsoited 
to the.feniua of the Yioltn aa a ado instnunent* And thoiogh 
they still kept the Canzona in tlie group of movements oonati- . 
tuting their sonatas, it soon lost its pristine purity, and ceased ! 
to be exact in the maintenance of the treatment of the parts ; 

is seen, £or instance^ in the first entry of the subject being | 
frequently aooonq^ied by an independent baas, an iUoatnition | 
of whidi has almdy been afforded in the second enaaplc 
(No. 935) quoted fram Vttali on p. 538, and of which tiiere 
are numberless dmflar examples belonging to later times. 
Moreo\er, the predominant 'singing* qualities of the violin 
inevitably influenced the trend of things, and led to a melodic 
treatment of the instrument which brought it very much into 
the foieground when combined with an aooompanying insfeni- 
ment^ and induced a treatment of the acoompann nent whldi 
tended to simple successiooB of hannoniea, mmply figured, 
rather than to Imitation and oontnqrantal passages, which 
^^ould make it too jiearU- equal in importance to the solo 
instrument. It may also be pointed out that tlie singing 
qualities of the instrument were obviously a great part of the 
cause of its being ao beloved by Italian musidansy and of 
violin music so completdy superseding hazpsidiord music 
In favour during an important period In the eighteenth oentniy* 
All theoe influences combined to induce tendencies towards 
forms of the sonata order, and towards the gradual elimina- 
tion of the traces of the old choral forms and style from 
instrumental music. 

A composer of this time who bad a highly oiganiaed instnict 
for instnmiental music waa O. B. Baasant Hb lurtsfy in 
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rather obKuie, but be Is oommoiily reputed to bare been 

a pupil of CarisBimi, and the master of Corelli. It would 
be pleasant to be able to connect Corelli with Carissimi, and 
to prolong yet further the noble genealogy which stretches 
unmistakably from the greatest of modem violinists back to 
CoreUi in unbroken line of pupil and maater. But if fiaaaani 
were a pupil of Cariaaimi, be certainly can bave learnt very 
little boBk bim In respect of Inatromental atyk^ as Gariaainii 
was even bebind bla c o nte mp or a r i ea In that respect. And It 
seems rather unlikely that Corelli can have been Bassani's 
pupil, as that composer was bom in 1657 and Corelli four 
years earlier. However, Bassani seems to have been in the 
field as a composer before Corelli, and is usually taken to 
represent a slightly anterior standard of art, as there is 
a coUe^tkin of works for stringed mstruments by bfan dated 
1677, some nx yean eailier than Corelll's fiist publication. 
The standard indeed is excellent, consistently instmmental 
in style, and quite free from the traces of the old choral 
counterpoint. A group of four dance-tunes, (i) Balletto, (a) Cor- 
(3) ^HS^ (4) Sarabanda, for two violins and baaa abowa 
a freedom and certainty of bandUng in detail, a consistency 
of style, and a fluency of mdody wbidi are distinctly m advance 
of previous composers. The foDowing are the opening ban of 
the Balletto and Corvent^ the connexion of which is obvious : 



bMIa. 



EE 



•aiik. 
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There is also an excellent eonata in A minur ior two violitti^ 

violoncello (ad lib.), and organ which was published in i6S^» 
This is developed on a much wider scale than the earlier dance- 
tunes, and has many traits of the mature form of the Italian 
vioUn sonata. It begins with a long allegro, in which the 
characteristic features of a well-defined subject are wcU naain- 
tained throughout. The second division is a gravi^ wfaidi 
is notable as being in a different key from the first, heginning 
and ending in E minor. The third division is an allegro, 
beginning in E and ending in A. The fourth^ an adagio in 
D minoTj beginning as follows: — 



U A J. 



i 



•ad the BfUi a pwiHwimo, |, abo in D imiior»— 




'3 



— w 



The previous adagio is resumed in D minor, but its course is 
diverted so as to end in A» and then the prestissuno is repeated, 
transposed bodily into A minor $— 
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Two laUent points in ibh scheme are the employment of 

contrasts of key for ilifferent divibions, and the recapitulation 
of the adagio with moclitications, followed by the recapitulation 
of the prestissimo transposed. Composers had been very 
slow to diaoover the advantage of change ol key in incccflttYe 
mofements and diviiiona. Even in the aeriea of dance move- 
menta by the oompoicf above lefemxl tOy a oonndcfable 
drawback ia the monotony of the tonality— everything ending 
alike in G. The present example ia all the more remark- 
able because it is' exceptional and even premature, for 
compoaers continued to write most of tlie movements in 
aonataa and suitea in the aame key till far on in the next 
ccntmy* 

Baanni'a perception of tonality ia ako very well iUuatrated 

by the internal organization of the individual movements of 
the above sonata. None of them remain in one key throughout, 
but i?i every one there are clear and well-defined modulations 
which make the tonal effect seem freah and free, and convey 
a aense of structuial atvength to each complete diviakm. The 
pieatiaBima!, lor instance^ bcgina with a lively paange of eight 
barsy ending with full chord. The laat four bars are repeated 
bodily for structural effect. Then fresh beginning is made 
in the same style, and modulation is made to the relative 
major and completed by a close in that key, making another 
eight bars. The last four bars of this passage are repeated 
aa in the fiitt portuniy and end again in the idative major. 
Tlien there ia a little paaeage of aix bany perfectly conaiatent 
in style, wbicb leads back to the dominant of the original key ; 
after which the first portion is resumed as at first, together 
with the repetition of the last four bars. The scheme as 
a whole ia as complete and definite aa possible, every pro- 
gression, repetition, and modulation having clear raUon d*itr€f 
and all the procednre Imng of the oider which bekmga to 
modern liannooic mvsic aa diatinet from contrapuntal mnaic 
of the order. The whole aonata is. In reject of ita modem 
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structanl qualitiei^ very lemaricable, and empluMiiet In a 
pmctiefil manner the enonnout espanakm of the peioeptioD of 
tonality which had taken place in the minds of compoaen ia 

the course of eighty-three years. 

An important performer-composer, whose reputation was 
very considerable in the last quarter of the century, especially 
in England^ was Nicola Matteis* He is referred to in terms 
of admiration both by Evelyn and by Roger North, and his 
works merit the enoomhims bestowed on him. The title-psge 
of a oollectkm of 'Ayres' for the vk>lin, published in 1685, 
describes the contents as ^Preludes, Fuges, Allmands, Sarabands, 
Courants, Gigues, Fancies, Divisions and likewise other 
passages. Introductions and Fuges for single and double 
stops,' &C. There is great freshness and vivacity of ideas 
in many of the momnenta, which are in a l^roa^titj 
instrumental styl^ most apt to the idiosynerasics of tiK 
violin. As the works are almost unknown, some illnttratioBi 
will conduce to the accurate appreciation of Matteis' position 
in the story. The movements of a kind of suite in B minor 
begin as follows: — 
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1 



m 



A lively gavotte in another collection is quite in a popular 
style, and thoroughly tuneful and gay; but it ihowa the curious 
persistence of a characteristic trait of all these early composers, 
who never knew quite what to do with the second violin, and 
frequently spoilt the effect of the tune given by the first 
violin in the endeavour to give an artistic part to the aeoond^ 
which very citen obicuiea the enential effect ol the leading; 
instrument by crossing and over-dabomtion. 




5^ 



i I 
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A point which is noticeable in Matteis* works is the amount 

of phrase -marks, which show a higher conception of tiie 
refinements of performance. 

The course of events brings the process of many-sided 
development up to Aicangelo Corelli, who stands before the 
woild as the first mature composer of yiolin mune^ and the 
fountain head of modem mlin-playing. He was bom at 
Fusignano in 1653, and came before the world as a composer 
at Rome in 1683 with his Opus i, which consisted of a set 
of twelve Sonate da Chiesa. This was foUowed hy a set of 
Sonate da Camera, also printed in Rome in X685; and two 
more sets alternately of Sonate da Chiesa and Sonate da 
Camera came out sucoessivdy in Modena and Bologna in 
1690 and 1694. The compositions with which the world 
continues to be most famihar are the duos for violin and 
violone or ceiubaio, which were published in Rome in 1700, 
and the last collection published by him was that of the 
Qmeerii Grossi, which made their appearance in the 
year before his death. The whole of his compositions amounts 
therefore to but six^ little works, and it is noteworthy^ aa 
representing the specialization of the vafions forms of art, 
that they were all for stringed instruments. The first four 
sets of sonatas, written for two violins and doubk' bass or 
archlute with figured bass for the organ, establish the two 
main types of absaLute instramental music* The twenty-four 
Sonate da Chiesa represent absolute musie of the type of 
modem sonatas, aiming at technical artistic perfection and 
formal symmetry. The twenty-four Sonate da Camera repre* 
seat the grouping of dance movements such as became familiar 
later in suites, *ordres,' ' lessons/ and in more recent times 
in ballet suites. In the church sonatas there are no dance 
movements so called, though many of the movements are in 
gay and lively rhythms* The church sonatas are generally 
in four movement8-~a slow and dignified introductory move* 
jnen^ a aolid fugal allegro, an expressive slow movement. 
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and a liveLy final allegro* The general mganiialioii ptcfignRi 
dletantly the modem eonafta, thom^ the style ii whnp 
contrapmita]^ and there ia litUe which auggesta the idtt 

of fii^urcd accompaniment, or of arpeggios which represent pro- 
gressions of harmony in ornate former. The chamber sonatas 
usually consist o! a group of movenienta in the same altemalioo 
ol alovr and quick timea aa in the more serious sonataa. The 
fiiat movement is frequently a aolid prelude^ and the aecond a 
movement oi a defiberatelf-moving typeySoeh aa aa aHemande; 
the third a aarahande or abw movement of a kindred o p remt fc 
character, and the last a lively movement, such as a gigue or 
a corrente or gavotte. The quality which distinguishes the 
movements of the chamber sonatas from the church sonatas 
ia the more direct and definite quality of the rhythm, whidi 
in the latter ia obacured and compli«»tcd by the ind^wndence 
and croaa-action of rhythm in the umnhaneonsly aomidhig 
parts. The movements in the chamber sonatas are mostly 
in the simple form fiimiliar in Bach and Handd'a suites, 
liividttl into two nearly equal parts, the first of which starts 
from the tonic of the movement and ends in its dominant 
or relative major, and closes there with a double bar and 
aometimea a repeat; and the aecond of which starts from 
that point and makea ita way back, often throngb the aub- 
dominanly to the tonic^ and oondndea there wifliout modi 
circumlocution. The subjects are not very definite, and the 
movements are unified rather by cotiaistency of style than 
by identity and systematic use of subject-matter. Corelli, 
however, shows how much the instrumental branch of art 
baa progreaaed by frequently preaenting his subjects m 
a bannonic and complete form, inatead oi the aingle-pait 
form which waa natond to fugue and ancb primarily choial 
kinda of art The kind of aubjecta in which all parts make 
their appearance at once, and all are equally essential to iti 
character, waa a very ditTienlt one to achieve. Even in later 
timea subjects are often met with which are merely tunes with 
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artificially Bophisticated acoompanimeDt* The perfect^ ideal 
ffubjec in which every part aeenn inevitable, is the prerogative 
of only the strongest composers in their most imisical moments. 
The rehition of subject to development was nothing like so 
important in early days aa it became later, but CkMrelli never- 
theless shows the genuineness of his instinct by occasionally 
hitting off. an idea which is ndther fugal nor mere hannoniza* 
tion. The church sonatas naturally present more of the 
contrapuntal methods, since they were the methods most 
available for carrying out the intellectual elements which are 
necessary in such serious abstract iorms of art. In the chamber 
sonatas he waa on the crest of the wave of contemporary 
progress, and presented his material with all the modemi^ 
possible in those days. The different sets of sonatas are thus 
especially suggestive and interesting in rehtion.to the com- 
poser's attitude, as he seems to be alternately looking backwards 
and ioi \\ ards. But this was not through hesitaticm as to which 
path to choose, but because he doubtless regarded tlie Senate 
da Chiesa as representing a high ideal of art, and the Sonate 
da Camera as light, familiar art—- the one attended with 
responsibilities^ the other with' risks. But in the first there 
was indeed but little possibility of expansive progress, and the 
style had to be transformed almost out of recognition before 
it was available for true representative works of modern 
instrumental art. The Sonate da Camera are, therefore, the 
groups in which the tokens and features of the later develop- 
ment of instrumental muvc are most frequently to be found ; 
such as the definiteness of rhythmic or tunefd subjects, the 
reiteration of phrases, the use of sequences, the devices of 
systematic key-arrangement, and so forth, which tend to the 
complete organization of every part of a movement. Corelli 
shows in his own individual development the progi^ss which 
was being made in perception and mastery ol technique. The 
set of twelve solos show marked advance on the 'Sonate a 
tre/ in tuneful attractiveness, balance, and maturity of style. 
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The 'Sonate a tre' are nther wooden and archaic at hot 

The connexion idth the Btruggling, helpless, tentative e^ 
of the generations immediately preceding is occasionally per- 
ceptible. But the solos move with much more ease and 
elaaticity, as if the composer had attained more complete 
mastery of his muscles. These solos, like the sonatas, are 
half of the 'Chieaa' and half of the 'Camera' order, the 
firet Bz heing of the former daaa and the laat atx of the latter, 
with one let of Tariadons* Tliere are^ however^ several fcatmct 
which distmguish the firet tax from the eariier 'Sonate di 
Chiesa a tre.' Many movements are more distinctly harmonic 
in style, and are based on formulas of arpeggio and similar 
miurks of decisive departure from the contrapuntal style. The 
most intereating feature of all is the growth of the adagio. 
The slow movements had no doubt been the most attraetife 
features even of the earlier sonatas; but in the duos they take 
larger proportions, and they illustrate in a remarkable degree 
the growth of the ornamental element, in the graces and 
flourishes which the aptitude of the violin for rapid passages 
made especially suitable. Corelli's ornaments are eminently 
graceful and appropriate, and contrast strongly with the [purely 
mechanical flummery which the operatic composers supplied for 
the edification of the vulgar portion of their audiences. Bf 
good fortune some of his sbw movements exist in both forms— 
in the simple unadorned forms as printed for the public, and 
in the ornate forms in which Corelli is said to have performed 
them himself. The closing bars of the first adagio of Sonata IV 
will illustrate the diSerences very aerviceably : — 
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In nearly all these solo sonatas there is a surprising advance 
on the earlier 'Senate a tre ' in clearness and beauty of subject- 
matter. They are full of passages of melody which have 
maintained their attractiveneM for three oentoriesy and they 
are written with a freedom and daaticity which are very 
aatoniahing when compared with the heritating and eon> 
stricted utterance of subjects in most of the instrumental 
works of the composers preceding Corelli's time; and the 
compositions show an almost perfect intuition for fitness in 
relation to the violin. Corelli was almost the first composer 
who showed a consistent instinct for style, and this marks 
one of the most important attainments in the development of 
instmmental mnric. For in the eariier part of the century, 
as has already heen pointed out, composers had hardly any 
idea of adapting their thoughts to the idiosyncrasies of their 
instruments, and for the most part wrote mere voice-parts 
for them; but Corelli at last attained to the point of writing 
music to which only the instruments for which he wrote 
could adequately give effect. It may be confessed that he did 
not aim at brilliancy, bat he attained to solidity and dignity, 
and trusted to intrinsic qualities of rhythm and melody to 
give interest to his works instead of trying to surprise the 
unmusical part of his audience with mere dexterities. The 
contrast is notable in this respect between his work and 
that of some of his contemporaries, sndi as Vivaldi, whose 
works, though more lively and brilEant, have &iled to maintain 
any hold upon the world, because they are musically so much 

A a 2 
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more empty and are devoid of deeper qualhiea of ezprarioii 
and interest of texture* 

The 'Concerti ^rossi/ which constitute the last g^oup of 
Corelli's works, do not prctperly belonc^ to the seventeenth 
century^ as they did not make their appearance till 17 12. 
They are^ howerer, directly connected with the earlier works 
of the compoaer by Bcheme^ ityle, and artistic method* They 
show his mastery of wider means of effect than those employed 
in the earlier work8> as they are written lor a group 
of three solo instruments^ that is two yiolins and 'cello, wHh 
an accompanying orchestni of strings. The first eight of 
these are on the lines of the Sonate da Chiesa, and contain 
fugues and other movements which are not specified as dance 
forms : the last four are on the lines of the Sonate da Camen, 
and consist mainly of dance movements preceded by a prdude^ 
The Older of movements most frequently comprises a solid 
allemande at the beginning, and a giga or lively minuet at 
the end, the middle movements varying, in rcliitioii to the 
character of the rLlIcniaiiJes, between correntes, sarabandes 
and short incidental passages of adagio. The average outline 
therefore prefigures the familiar suites of Bach's time. In 
style they are remarkably consistent andj within their 
rimple lindtsy mature* They are in a broader and more 
weighty manner than the earlier works, but are still essentially 
Corellian; and of their kind and time they stand almc^ 
alone in keeping any hold upon the affections of musicians. 
There are occasional luuveiuents which show the influence of 
the popular liking for the mere appearance of being busy all 
about nothing; but all the concertos contain passages of real 
vigour and healthy vitality, and adagios of very diaracteristic 
beauty and delicate texture; and, among other attractive 
features, in the eighth concerto, 'Fatto per la notte di natale/ 
occurs the eminently tuneful ' Paistorale,' which is not only 
one of the most attractive of his movements, ])ut consistently 
free from technical devices of sheer contrapuntalism. 
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Corelli'fl ^rks mark the turning-point when the struggles 
and experiments of the century blossomed into the maturity 
of genuine instrumental music — cstiiblishing the principle 
of the grouping of contrasted movements^ sometimes even 
venturing so far as to allow the contrast to extend to change 
of key. They mark the complete emancipation of initramental 
mualc fiom the trammda of the vocal atylei the complete 
perception of tonality as a hams of structure, and the attain- 
ment of the essential quality of fitness of style. From the 
Corellian time onwards^ the great school of Italian violinists^ 
who followed on lils lines, proceeded to pour out the admirahle 
succeanon of works for their unsurpassable instmmenty which 
for dignity and genuine artistic qualities will stand comparison 
with the products of any period of musical lustory. 

The tendencies of this branch of art are perceptible in 
other countries as well as in Italy. A general survey, indeed, 
gives the impression that the march of events was at an equal 
pace throughout all civilized countries. For though Corelli'a 
pre-eminent gifta naturally attract most attention to his country^ 
^ the composers of other countries produced works which 
represent quite as advanced standards of artistic scheme and 
method. In Germany, for instance, the violin composer 
H. F. I. von Biber was in the field with sonatas fully as 
early as Corelli. He was considerably that composer's senior, 
having heen bom in Bohemia somewhere about 1638^ and 
his first published coUectbn of sonatas is said to have made 
its appearance in i68x. One of these whidi has been re- 
published and edited by Ferdinand David shows that his 
instinct for 8t}lc and form was little short of CoreUi's. 

Among other composers who prominently illustrated the 
t^idencies of the time in Germany was Georg Muffat 
the organist, whose work in that department has already 
been discussed. He produced a number of works^ on a very 
hirge scale fdr that tim^ which he collected together into 
a Florik^fum prmum, published in 1695, and a FUtrU^gUm 
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teamdum, puUisbed in 1698. Each 'florikgium' oonrarti 
of ft number of snites which are called ' FaactcuU/ and cadi 
'faseiculufl* has a name of its own. Thus Faadcolna I k 

'Eusebia/ 11 is 'Sperantis gaudia/ IV is * Impatientia.' 
No. I in the stcoiid set is called *Nobilis juventus,' and 
No. a ' Laeta poesis.' Each suite contains a large number of 
movements, which are very irregular in thdr order. ' Euaebia' 
oontaina (1) ovectiue, (1) air, (3) aarahande, (4) gigoe x, 
(5) gavotte, (6) gigne a, (7) minuet. The first 'Faadcntai' 
of the aeoond 'Floril^ium' has Entrte lor 'Eepagm^' and 
^HoUandais/ *Gigue pour lea Anglais/ 'Gavotte pour les 
Italieus/ ^Menuet pour les Fran9ai8/ and so on. Fasciculus 
No. 2 of the second Florilegium has niuvemeiits called ^Les 
Guisiniers/ 'Le Hachis/ 'Le Marmiton.' Elsewhere there 
are ' Entrees des Fraudes/ ^ Entrte dca Insultea,' a movemeat 
called 'Lea Boaaua/ &c« The general aspect of the works 
seems laigely dne to the &ct that Geoig MnfEat had lived 
in Psris doring the time of Lulli's pre-eminence, and had 
studied liis style and methods with evident sympathy. The 
Fasciculi are groups of ballet- tunes, the idea for which was 
derived from the groups of dance-tunes in the French opera. 
They have many points which give them historic importjuice, and 
their intrinsic artiatic qualities are hj no means insignificant 
The overtures, which are almost InvariaUjr on the Lullian phuoiy 
are on a larger scale, and far more lively in detail, than the 
original models. Muffat was a much better contrapuutiist than 
LuUi, and very naturally produced his fugues with srreatcr 
facility. The subjects are much more definite than Lulli's, 
and the treatment o£ them is also more systematic. As an 
illuatralioii may be taken the following subject of the fogue 
in Fasdcnlos No. 3:— 



sz. ass. 
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Even the dance-tunes are more modem in cbaracter^ and 

much more ekistic and vivid . in detail. In the Lullian dance- 
tunes there is far too much of mere perfunctory har- 
monization^ and the instruments are often used without 
ministering to anything but the fullness of the sound. MuSat 
appionmates more happily to the modem ideal, by giving 
the nibordliiate instraments somethiiig wbich helpe the rhythm 
in tome way and is entertaimng in itself. The following 
is the first half of 'Jeunes Espagnols':— 




and the following the beginning of a charming minuet from 
Fsscicalus VII: — 
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The essential idea of founding inatramental oompodtkiBs 

upon rhythmic and formal properties is implied as emphaticafly 
as possible in these works ; and they illustrate very forcibly the 
amount of musical progress achieved in the instrumental depart- 
ment during the century. In the beginning, serious-minded 
composen had been busy trying to write madrigal music and 
fancies for mstrumenta^ In which contrapuntalisms obscined 
the rhythm as much as possible^ and the objects of the 
composers were almost Umited to tiie demonstration of their 
powers of devising little imitations between the several parts. 
By the end of tlie century we have this collection of over 
a hundred movements, in which an infinite variety of dance 
rhythms is presented, and the whole is carried out with the 
aptness and fertility of resource of a first*Tate musician. Thai 
the century b^gan with instrumental music in a nebohmi 
state, and ended with integration and definition of the most 
conspicuous kind. The type of art was illustrated wWi 
remarkable success later by Fran9ois Couperiii in his 
' Ordres ^ for the harpsichord ; the main differences being 
that Couperin omitted the Lullian overture as unsuited to 
the dimensioiiB of the instrument for which he wiotey sad 
that he adopted much more systematically a rqpilar nudein, 
of special dance types, audi as allenumde;, courante, and 
sarabande, for the opening portion of his suites, giving the 
irregular array of dance-tunes, like Muffat's ' Bossus/ ' Hachis,' 
and 'Marmitons' later on. Ho\vo\er, as Couperiii's com- 
positions belong to the eighteenth century it is not advisable 
to discuss them here further than to point out that they 
illustrate and confirm the tendencies displayed throughout tiie 
seventeenth. 

The universality of these tendencies is illustrated in England 

as well as in Italy and Germany. The revival of church 
music and stage plays in Charles IFs tinir, combined with the 
effects of the cultivation of secular instrumental muaic during 
the Commonwealth, gave new character to every department 
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of art in the latter part of the century, and in none lesa than 
in pure instrumental music. In this department Purcell's 
contributions arc as weighty and as artistically interesting as 
those of the best of his contemporaries in foreign countries, but 
they alio illiutrate the consemtiTe disposition of the race, in 
the obvious leaning towards musidanship rather than towards 
amenity and charm. The first set of PnrceU's sonatas for 
stringed instruments was published in parts in 1683, the very 
same year as Corelli's Opus i. Among other things which 
gave the publication special interest were some points in the 
preface, in which he expressed his preference for the Italian 
style and Italian art to that of the French sdiool, which had 
been fostered and encouraged so much in Charles IPs reign. 
He says, ' I shall say but a very few things by way of Preface 
concerning the following book and its Author : for its Author 
he has faithfully endeavour'd a just imitation of the most 
fam'd Italian masters; principiilly, to bring the Seriousness 
and gravity of that sort of Music into vogue and reputation 
among our Countiy^meny whose humour, His time now, should 
begin to loathe the levity and balladiy of our neighbours, • • •* 
He tiiinks he may 'warrantably affirm that he is not mistaken 
in the power of the Italian Notes, or ele^ncy of their Com- 
positions, which he would recommend to the English Artists/ 
Besides this first set, Purcell produced late in life another 
set of ten sonatas for the same group of instruments, which 
were published by his widow soon i^ter his death, in 1697. 
The scheme of movements in these sonatas approximates to 
the normal order, so familiar in slightly later times, of (i) slow 
movement, (2) solid allegro in fugal style, (5) expressive 
slow movenieut, (4) lively quick movement. It is notable 
that Purcell, like the earlier English composers of instrumental 
music, liked to maintain the names which suggested the 
time-honoured ancestry of special musical forms. Just as 
the composers of the Commonwealth-time often named the 
first muveuieut of tlieir suites a Pavun^ so Purcell frequently 
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named his fugal movement a Canzona. And the inference 
ia natural, that though hia geniua led him to many remarkable 
atcokes of auipriamg ptogie aa ion and melodi c figure^ he did 
in these sonatas aim at methods of art which had the dignity 
of tradition about them, rather than at such as iOustnited the 
most advanced stage of progr^s. The movements are worked 
out on fin imposing scalp, and no pretence is made of being 
light and familiar. The texture is of the contrapuntal order, 
and direct rhythm of the kind familiar in modern instrumental 
music is almost entirely eschewed. The traditions of the 
old polyphonic style are stall dimly apparent in the frequent 
introduction of cross rhythms, which emphasize the inde- 
pendence of the parts and make them more interesting to 
tlie player than to the average man out of the street. The 
methods of art, in which fugal devices and manifold imitations 
are predominant, show that the works were intended for the 
cultiTaied musidan and not for an unsophisticated puUic 
Thus the works represent Purcdl's purest ideals of arty just 
as quartets would represent the highest ideals of a modem 
composer^ and they show him quite out of the range of the 
French influences wiiich his departed master Charles II had 
BO favoured. The sum total of their characteristics marks these 
works as illustrative of technical qualities rather than qualities 
of beauty and attractiveness ; but they have singular strength 
and spactousnessy and move with petfect ease even in the 
most complicated situations. The personality of Puroell does 
not, however, shine through them quite so conspicuously or 
so invariably as in other branch is of art, and they deserve 
consideration as sterling works of art rather than as illustrations 
of the latest phase of instrumental music of the century. In 
some ways they nre slightly antecedent in character to CoreUi's 
wi»k% though their intrinsic force and power of devdopment 
give them a place among the finest examples of their Imid 
produced in the century. As an iUustntion of extremely 
elaborate and ingenious progressions, the commencement of 
the adagio of sonata 5 of the set of 1683 may be taken : — 
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As an example of directness and vivacity the opening bars 
of sonata No. 7 of the later series : — 
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j^V > As has before been pointed out, the sudden and alU a 

V c ultivation of music for stringed inBtruments^ from the begiih 
n ing of the second quarter of the century onward fl, hnd r^"**^ 

music for domestic keyed instrnmpnt-t» hp pntirply npglpcted 

i n ludy^ Germany , and England for aho ut half a centui yi 
But towards the end of this century the attention of composcn 
began to be attracted in this direction again. Harpsichord 
music had been cultivated in France to a certain extent while 
composers in other countries were absorbed in working ou t 
the problems of viol and violin music; and to the French. 
clavec inists and lutenists of the seventeenth centun*^ (suc h 
a s the Gaultier family, of whoiq Dcnys was the last and 
gi yatest), the art owes the establishment of the style fo r 
dgniestic m usic for keyed instruments^ and the applica tion 
t o them of the system of grouping dance movements in to 
suites or ^ordres.* The French composers did not at a aj 
time aim at grand schemes, rich and interesting develop- 
ment, or displays of learning. Their acute in stinct fo r 
fitness led them to cultivate daintines s^ prettiness, neatnega, 
dexterous play with phrase s, intimate and delicate fancie s 
suitable to the home-life of people whose inte ll igence was 
polished and vivacious. The composers o f the middle of 
the century seem to hover a little on the confine^ contra - 
puntalism and the learned style. Occasionally they even 
wrote fugues. But the instinct for refined pleasure shines 
through the learned texture, and can be felt to be drawing , 
them onwards in the direction of the elegancies of the dance 
suites and the neat little named picture-tunes in which French^ 
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composers excelled doriiig the early part of the next century ; | 
guch as are pre 6gared in Denys Gaultier's collection of t 
suites for the lute , called La Rhitorique des Dieux. The* 
foremost representative of harps ichord music in Louis XIV 's ; 
time was Jacques Champion de Chambonniere s, who came ^ 
of a famous musical family^ several members of which Ji ad ; 
enjoyed reputation as organists in the reigns of Henry IV ( 
and Louis XIII, He is comnioply regarded as the lat her i 
of the Frendh harpsichord school, and h is music gives > 
indication of considerable advance in style and refinement ; 
upon the standard of such music at the begin ning of the '. 
century* Among oth er famous davecinists immediately after . 
him, some of them his pupils, were Anglebert, Le Bdguey 
and Dumont. Their work as a whole represents the immediate 
step before the finiahed and delicate work of FFan9oi8 Couperin^ 
who remains the most conspicuous representative of this 
French branch of art, and did more than any other composer 
to establish the Suite as a suitable form for the domestic 
keyed instrument. 

In reviving the cultivation of harpsichord music England 
was bat little bdiind Fkance. It may be confessed that her 
oomposers had not the ddicate sense of sfyle requisite for such 
refinements of private life, but they tried to make up for it 
by being forcible, interesting, and ingenious. The fancy 
truly was lacking, but the will was good. In the collection 
called Melothesia, published in 1679, are collections of Suites 
by Matthew Lock» Preston, Roberts, and Gregory, which 
show how universal the acceptance of the normal order of 
movements in snch works had become. The 'Aknain' is 
nearly always the first of the quasinlance movements, and is 
generally followed by a 'Corant' and a Sarabande; and the 
cycle ends with a quick movement, such as a ^Jig,' *Rant,' 
Round, Hornpipe, or country dance. As an example of the 
complicated manner of utterance the Corant of the fourth set 
by Lock is worth quoting. It shows the complete lineaments 
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and many of the artificial dexterities which are met with in 
simUar movements by Couperin^ Bach^ and others of the 

later suite composers. 




Purcell's contributions to this brsnch of boIo music are 
of great msric. The most important are the Choice CoUeciicm 
of Le99ons for the Harpeiehord or Spinety which were pub- 
lished by his widow in 1696. There are eight regular suites 
of four or five movements apiece, most of thcin in the familiar 
order of Prelude^ Almand, Coraiit^ and Sarabande or Minuet. 
The sixth has a hornpipe in the place of the oorant, and the 
seventh ends with a hornpipe^ and the eighth with a short 
'trumpet tune' and a chaconne* Tlie style is masculine 
and energetic, and, with the exception of the preludes, which 
are shorty most of the movements are of about the same 
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dimensions as those in J. S. Bach's suites, and there is 
something of the same temperament about the works them- 
selves. The artistic texture is very highly organized in 
some cases, as in the 'Almand' in the seventh sety which 
begins as follows:— 




r- z 

and in the exquisitely dainty dose of the first half of the 
same movement. 




It is noticeable that there is a slight flavour of English 

tunefulness about many of the movements, and a definitencss 
of musical idea which, for the time when they were written, 
is very remarkable. In this latter respect the twelve little 
pieces which oonstitate the Leuom /or Musick's Handmaid 
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(Henry Playfbrd, 1689) are remarkable. Theae are dainty fit 
miniatures of tuneful and attractive qualit}' representing many 
types of contemporary instrumental art. There are minuets, 
song tunes, marches, and a rigaudon ; and No. 9 is the famous 
' Lilliburlero,* which in this place is called 'an Irish tune.' The 
collection is remarkable, for the time when it was written, 
as one of the earliest attempts at presenting music for the 
harpsichord which is attractive on its direct intrinsic meriti 
of tune and rhythm, apart from technical ingenuities; and 
some of the movements are premature anticipations of the littk 
lyrical and romantic pieces for the pianoforte which have 
become so importunately plentiful in modern times. Tbe 
most remarkable composition in the set is No. S, wluch ii 
called 'a new ground.^ Purcell in this case shows in a small 
compass a veiy high dq^ree of artistic perception. The^groond 
bass^ is notable for its genuindy instrumental character. 




and ihe composer bidlds upon it a genuine instrumental sont^ 
an ornate and very expressive melody^ which suggests kinship 
to the slow movement of BacVs Italian Concerto, and antici- 
pates the methods therein adopted. 



E. S61. 
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Together with PttrceU's works of the kind, John Bkiw'B 

haqjsicliord lessons deserve honourable mention as works of 
sterling artistic qualit}*. They came out in 1698, and com- 
prise pfeludeSy divisions on grounds, chaconnes, and examples 
of the usual components of suites, written in the free contnir 
piintal manner of instrumental music of the periodi and show- 
ing a good deal of Invention and sense of instrumental style. 

Gterman), which was destined to surpass all other nations 
in instrunienttil music, was blow to enter the field of music 
for doiiif Stic keyed instruments. The energies of her com- 
posers, were fully and very profitably occupied in developing 
organ music, and the opportunities offered hy the clavi- 
chord and harpsichord were too slender to attract them; 
but when they hegan to give their attention to the secular 
branch of Instrumental art they soon showed that It was 
congenial. It was almost inevitable at fust that conipusers 
of such music should liave been organists, and also that the 
s^le they affected should have depended to a great extent 
on their belonging to the southern or the northern group. 
Kaspar Kerl, who must clearly have been veiy early in the 
field of secular davier muslc^ shows a very marked duposition 
to adopt the southern or Italiim style, with Its flimsy treat- 
ment of arpeggios and harmonic commonplaces. However, 
his Toccata in C called *Tutta de salti,' the 'Capricio cucu/ 
and the Pasaacaglia in D minor, are important on the same 
grounds as some of John Bull's work ; affording illustrations 
of the devebpment of chivier technique and figure of tba 
purely harmonic kind in the duection which led to the 
sonata-style of the so-called dasslcal masters. 

Of a very different and far more interesting order is 
Froberger's music for the * clavier.^ The date of the com- 
position of his *Partien^ seems to be unascertainable, but 
bferences from the dates of his life and the style of the 
works indicate that they were written before tfae last qusrter 
of the century; and that FIrobeiger led the way among 

im nb 
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compoim ol bit race in attacking tlie provinoe of ■enhr 
dftyier miu&c* 

The most pronuiient eztenial feature ol these Siolei ■ 

the conformity of grouping of the constituent movemeuti | 
with the grouping adupt^d in the next century by J. S. 
Bach. They consist almost invariably of allemaDde, courant^. 
aarabande^ and gigue^ the only exceptiona beiii^ that in a 
few case* the gigiie ia wanting^ and in one caae a set ^ 
▼ariattona on 'Aoff die Mayerin' stands in the place of 
aUemande^ whSte the conrante with donU^ and the nanbsn^ 
which complete the suite, are variations on the theme. TV 
apparent exception of the remarkable lament for the deal: I 
of Ferdinand IV, king of the Romans, which stands at the 
head of another suite, is only apparent as the movcmefi'^ 
ia leaOy an allemande in diagniae^ These soites of Froberger'i 
are among the moat important compoaitiona for the dam 
of the century; lor though they are severe and have hut HA 
amenity and grace, and though the influence of the Htfit 
which had been developed fur the organ is strongly perceptible, 
they do hit the true not^ of secular music, especially of that 
dignified and highly-organized type of which J. S. Bach's clavier 
music was ultimately the highest manifestation. The peculiv 
kind of rugged individualily which cliaiaeterises these woriu 
is illustrated hy the eacamples quoted from his organ works io 
Chapter iii* 

The last few 3rear8 of the century witnessed constderalik 

activity on the part of Geniian composers in the field of clavier 
miigic. The composer wlio broke new ground with the greatest 
enteipnae and succeaa was the learned and versatile Johano ' 
Kuhnau, who from 1684 waa organist of St. Thomas' Church 
in Leipsigf and from 1700 onwarda Cantor of the St. Tlumiaa^ 
school, and tiufein Joliann Sehaatian Bach'a immediate prede- 
cessor. His first important contrihution to this departmeot 
of art was the * Neuer Klavier-Uebungen crster Thcil. besteLciiti 
in sieben Partien,' &c., which was brouglit out in Leipzig ia 
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X689. The seven 'Partien' in question consist of groups of 
movements, for the most part of the same type as the weil- 
Jcnown suites of J. S. Bach. The inclement upon the ayitematic 
order of Frobeiger is the Pnelndium^ which generally cooalfti 
of a afaofft introdttctbn made up of figured paiiagee or arpeggios 
bued on simple suooessions of chordsj and a short fugue. 
Among lietter knofwn examples, the type is flhistnted by the 
prelude in C{ major in the first half of J. S. Bach's 'forty- 
eight/ and the Toccata to his E minor Partita. Both the 
preludes and the qiiasi-^ance movements which follow are 
of admirable quality^ and singularly mature and instrumental 
in styk^ combining the best artistic qualities of the southern 
with the earnestness of the northern school. The movements 
are more graceful and easy in manner than Frobeiger's, and 

show more perception of tlie style appropriate to the domestic 
keyed instruments, as distinguished from the organ style^ with 
its characteristic suspensions and severe harmonies. 

Kuhnau followed up his first set of suites with a second set 
in i6^%9 which were on much the same plan^ and contained 
the same artistic qualities as the first. But the great feature 
of the second set was the Sonata in Bl^^ which he added at 
the end of the set. The little preface which he appended to 
the publication shows that he recognized the fact that the 
'Sonata' had been monopolized by stringed instruments, and 
that he considered his composition to be quite a new departure, 
for he saysy *I have added a Sonata in B For why should 
not such things be attempted on the Clavier as well as on other 
Instruments?' The Sonata can, however, hardly be ssid to 
prefigure the Sonatas of the later 'classicaP order, but is rather 
of the nature of an individual speculation, outside the direct 
road of evolution of that branch of art. It is true that it is 
quite different from the Suites in style, form, and material ; but 
Kuhnau was trying to anticipate a development which needed 
quite half a centniy to complete, and therefore it is rather the 
spirit than the matter which marks progress. in the directbn 
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of modern art. Such as it is, the scheme deserves consMer i - 
tion. The work begins with a weighty and vigorous movement, 
in which there are passages of simple chorda rhythmicallT 
grouped; and passages of imitation. This is succeeded by 
a lively fi^gal moyement. Then follows a short adagio oqd- 
■istiiig maiDljr of simple harmonieSy and a short all^io d 
simple diaracter in | time, and the whole is completed k 
a repetition of the first movement. There is no strongty 
marked distribution of subjects as in later sonatas^ but tie 
effect depends much more on harmonic considerations thu 
would be the case in suites. 

Having thus broken ground in the line of sonatas for davicr, 
Knhnau followed up his venture by the publication of seio 
more sonatas in 1696, which appeared under the tilk d 
Miche CMei^flrUehte, The form in these is again msnlf | 
speculative, and little attempt is made to devise charactemlv f 
subjects. There are alternations of quick and slow movementB, j 
of passages of simple chords and passages of imitation; and 
the gravitation in the direction of harmonic as diatinguishec 
from contnpuntal treatment is again strongly apparent. The 
composer shows no leanings in die direction of virtnosi^f 
and keeps his florid passages within dignified bounds; hot 
the works are nevertheless genial and interesting, sotf 
thoroughly apt to the clavier. The scheme of the third 
sonata may be taken as a sample, and is as follows: — 

First movement in F in | tim^ simple and solid in quality:— 
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The second movement Is a simple aria in oommon time, 

b^;uiiiing as follows: — 



.-, -1 — ! 
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The third movement is a fugue with the following subject : — 
ss. tea 0. 



The fourth movement is a second aria, in D minor in f time, 
flomewhat resembling the familiar Corelliaa slow movements : — 



MSd. 




and the fifth and last movement is in F major, in giga-stylc and 
in time, containing many alternations ol forte and piano: — 



aea •. 
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Having thai fipandwi his Tentme io tiie diiedioa of cisficr 
Mniittt to ootindmble propartaoiiiy and with no Utde mccaM, 
Knhiura prococdcd yet further in a modern directioii hy 

attackiri^^ the province of programme iimsic. His experiment 
in this fcjrni consisted of six Bibli( .il-histon- sonatas, pub- 
lished in 1700, which are among the most curious achieve- 
ment! in the whole range of music. The subjecta are 
<Dand and GoUatb/ 'Darid coring Sanl of his mdancholy 
by music/ 'The marriage of Jacob/ *HeieJriaVs sieknea^' 
'Gideon/ and 'The tomb of Jacob/ The snbjecCs and 
situations are snjori^ested by \iiri()us realistic devices, for the 
most part rather iiiiioccnt in cliaracter, and belonging to 
the same order of musical thought as those already described 
in Carissimi's oratorios* The &nt movement of ^ David and 
QoUath' suggests the insolent bravado of the giant; theaeoond, 
the tremor of the Isradites ; the third, the courage and con- 
fidence of David, and the battle and the fall of the giant; 
the fourth, t^e flight of the Philistines, in lively runs ; the 
fifth, the joy of the Israelites the sixth, a ' concerto musico ' 
of women in honour of David ; and the last, a general 
jubilation. The other histories are dealt with on almilar 
lines, and with considerable variety of resouxce. Indeed^ tbs 
ntuation is to a certain extent saved by the thorough 
musicianship of the composer, who emplo5's for the mo&t 
part an artistic treatment which makes a i^oad deal of the 
music interesting in itself. He was a man of too much 
intellectual calibre to rely altogether on realistic soggier 
tion, such as has made some kter programme mnsie aeem 
BO absurd; and he employs avarielyof harmony and expreasive 
figures, and manipulates the form of his movements in a 
manner which illustrates forcibly the distance which art hud 
travelled in the coiirse of the previous century. Moreover, 
he was by no meai^ alone in his impulse to illustrate pro- 
grammes at that period of musical history. Muff at, in hia 
'Florikgium,' had anticipated the same impulse; and even 
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Buxtehnde had puUisbed sonatas lor davier whidi were 
intended in some way to bave nference to the planets, and 
CSouperin was shortly due to lUustrate the same disposition 

in bis ^Ordres.* 

Amone^ works which illustrate the newly awakened energies 
of German composers in the line of davier music mention must 
also be made of Pachelbel's six Arias with variations, which 
were published in 1699 with the title ol Hewa^onhm 
jSpoUhUi* There are also several other Arias and chonks 
with yariations and Ghaoonnes by the same composer, all of 
which are elegant, strongly tinctured with the southern style, 
and thoroughly apt to the clavier. They are specially note- 
worthy on account of the frequency with which they present 
^rpical examples of the ornamental formulas of arpeggio (such 
as the so-called 'Albert! Bass') and other chatacteiistic 
commonplaoes of aceompanunent of the harmonic order $ of 
which this composer, probably under the Influence of Kaspar 
Kerlj became one of the most consistent early manipulators. 
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TENDENCIES OF ITALIAN ABT 

Thb maintenance of an original and independent standard 
of art requirai not only vital force and indindnaliify, bat 
alao great natural gifta of expoaition and expreuion* The 
moderate!} i^ifted bong ia aooo extingulahed in a atniggle 

with the tastes and habits of his contemporaries if he h appear 
to be at variance with them ; for if he cannot express bis 
thoughts convincingly^ they seem to those who differ from 
lum to be merely annoying and perverte. Hence it is thai 
in perioda when men of really great mark are acarce^ ait 
drifta into ahallowneaa and conventionality, and into all aorti 
of feeble concesaionB to the lack of taate and artistic tnaifrht 
of those who are unfit to judge of artistic qualities w ithout 
leaders. And when men of real perception and power come, 
it is their mission to wrestle with the Philistines and re- 
eatabliah the worship of the true art. A succesdon of auch 
alternate peiioda may be obaerred in the wide apacea of 
hiatory, like a great rhythmic prooeaa. — The great moments, 
when art is full of Titality, being the result of the preaencc 
of strung and independent individuahties, and the periods of 
complacent and empty conventionalism the resuit oi their 
absence. 

In the middle of the aeventeenth century Italy had not 
the good fortune to poaaeaa any men of pre-eminent genioa 
and individuality, except the one who had gone over to 
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France and adopted French manners. There were a few 
men of great ability, but apparently none with sufficient 
personal force to maintain a course independent of the 
influence of public taste. As lias been alxeady pointed out^ the 
course which the progress of opera in Italy appeared to be 
pursuing in Monteverde^s time was almost totally abandoned 
as soon as he died. Indeed If the anonymous manuscript 
opera of ' II ritorno d'Ulisse ' which exists in the Royal 
Library of Vienna is really Montev( rdt 's opera of that name, 
it indicates that he himself regarded his eltorts in the histrionic 
and dramatic direction as a forlorn hope. His pvqgd CavalU 
maintained some hold upon dramatic ideals^ bu^ as has been 
pointed out^ be drifted away from them in the direction of 
technical artistic finish and clearness of musical form. The 
opera composers who followed Ijini, again, show a further 
gravitation in the direction of technical efficiency rather than 
dramatic expression, and during the latter part of the cen- 
tury they seem to have been less intent on finding what 
was worth saying than on developing a ready and affable 
manner, and a pleasant and easQy intelligible way of presenting 
what they had to say. But it is not necessary to infer that 
this ^vas all pure loss to art. Technical risources must be 
cultivated in order tiiat great thoughts may be uttered. It 
is quite indispensable that art shall in the long run be in- 
telligible and organic in all its aspects. Tbe wild ravings 
of hysterical passion are no more endurable in music than 
in literature, and composers necessarily sedc in times of 
sanity for forms and terms in which to present their inspi- 
rations ; so that they shall be clear and definite, and shall 
convey a sense of orderliness and organization to intelligent 
human bdngs. Hence the influence of the Italian public 
in the first three quarters of the century was not altogether 
unprofitable; for it induced composers to content tiiem- 
selves with solving elementary problems instead of wasting 
their powers on attempting things quite out of their reach. 
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as they would have done If they had tried to carry out tbe 
aims of Monteverde withoat having at their dlspoaal tbe 

resources of harmony and instrumental effect, and the mastery 
of variety of design, which were indispensable to their achieve- 
ment. Their somewhat unenterprising labours helped materially 
to the establishment of the modem system of tomdity, to the 
developmeDt of instnune&tal s^^ to the discovery of simple 
principles of fonn^ to the ait of wiituog efieetlvdy for the 
voioei and to the moulding of elq^t and expressive melodies 
It was after this had been done that the taste of the puUk 
became most unpropitious. The greater part of the develupmeiii 
had so far been in the melodic direction. Melodv was indeed 
the only part of the art which had arrived at any degree 
of maturity ; and the Italian^ whose dispositkm it has alwi^ 
been to enjoy things puidy beautiful In themselves father thsn 
highly odoured or vehement effects which iUttstrate mom^ 
thing external to muric^ futened on melody as thdr chi efea t 
joy. Indeed, they came to adore the vocal solo to such an 
extent that ever)'thing which might happen to stand in the 
way of its perfect attainment had to go overboard* It seems 
almost needless to point out that art is many-aided, and 
that the extravagant glorification of one part of it at titt 
expense of the lest Is an ineritaUe prdnde to its deterioratioa* 
The ezcesrive and exclurive taste of the Italians for voealiiaMe 
melodic music led to the dreariest period in the history of art, 
because it necessarily excluded so much that is needed to 
make music permanently interesting. The accompaniments 
had to be kept in subordination to prevent their distracting the 
hearer from the full enjoyment <rf the auger's skill; whcreiove 
all the higher qualities of direct expression which depend 
upon harmony were excluded. Variety of form became supei^ 
fluov]s_, because the vocalist naturally liked to display his 
jKiwers in cadences and other formalities in the same parts 
of his arias. Dramatic development became superfluous 
because the audiences were not concerned with the interest 
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of the stoiy set, but with the music and the performers. 
How these influences continued to drag Italian opera down 
lower and lower into the slough of shams, and even to the most 
vapd vulgarity, it is not necessary to recall* FortmiAtely 
they were not fully revealed during the eeventeenth century^ 
though the tendencies can plainly he diacenied. Neltfaer 
audiences nor composers had as yet lost all sense of self- 
respect, and composers were still allowed to show artistic 
feelinc^ and originality in their treatment and genuine beauty 
in the contours of their melodic phrases. 

It was just at this moment, when the development of 
artistic methods and resources had anived at a fairiy pracdcahte 
standard^ especially in the matter of melody, hut when the 
taste of the pnbHe was beginning to exert its influence most 
unfavourably, tliat the great Ali ss;indpo Scarlatti came upon 
the scene. Very little is known of his early histor}^, but 
there seems no doubt that be was born in 1659, probably 
in Sicily; and it ii dear that he began his public career in 
Rom^ as it was m the eternal cky that his first opera, 
* Oil Equivod nel SemUante' was p er for med in 1679, when he 
was but twenty years old* He is commonly reported to have 
been a pupil of Carissimi ; but as that venerated master died in 
1674, when Scarlatti was at most fifteen years old, it is unlikely 
that his responsibilities exceeded a general influence^ which 
indeed is often perceptible in the younger master's melodic 
style. It seems possible that he studied with Legrensi, whose 
influence is even more clearly perceptible, and it is tolerably 
certain that he came under the influence of Francesco Pro- 
ven zale, one of the most important early composers of the 
Neapolitan school, whose operas 'Stellidaura vendicante' and 
^11 Schiavo di sua MogUe' came out in Naples in 1670 and 
Z671 respectively. It seems indeed likely that Scarlatti was 
actually his pupil. However conjectural such points may be, 
after lie liad come before the public with the opera named 
above^ and had followed it up in 1680 with ^L'Ouesta 
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ndP Amore/ the cucumttanoes of his life can be eidy 
followed. It dearly was fortunate that the firat few yen 

of his public life were spent in Rome, for there the taste of 
amateurs was more serious than at Naples, and he was en- 
couraged to lay the foundations of his style in solid and artistic 
qualities, which stood him in good stead later in life. 1' 
was probably in Rome that his inatiQct for initramental it]|k 
was awakened and fostered, for the influences must deitif 
have been the same as those which bore such bappy find 
in the musical personality of Corelli, who was lus contem- 
porary. Similar serious and stead yingr influences must ha« 
directed his mind towards the old choral music of the Churcb. 
which also was a gain to his style. But in 1697 these cob- 
ditions came to an end, as opera performances were ttoff^ 
in Rome by the ecdenastical autfaoritiesy who had long hAd 
askance at public theatres ; and Scarlatti's musical activitb 
were transferred to Naples, which was the centre of tk 
kingdom to which he, as SiLili;in-born, belonged. There 
hardly be a doubt that the inllueuce of NeapoUtan audieua^ 
was unfarourahle^ and he acknowledged that it hindered hiir 
from uaiug his highest powen* But fortunately he had fneo^ 
elsewhere who sympathized with and encouraged the fio0 
ndes of his nature, such as Cardinal Pletro Ottoboni, «h 
wrote the libretto of one of the finest of bis operas, ' La Statin, 
and Ferdinando de' Medici, who Iiad a theatre of his o't- 
and brought out some of his works in it. So the Neapolit^ 
influence was not altogether unalloyed, though it was sufficieot 
to account for most of the deficiencies in the scheme d tbe 
great master, and especially for the unfortunate type of opo* 
which his great powers established as a model to the compost 
of the early part of the next c (. ntury. 

Scarlatti's disposition wn?> more compliant than speculative' 
His works give the impression that they are the ontco>va( 
of an exceptionally artistic nature, which was satisfied 
the conditions presented to it and the methods which ^ 
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predecessors had evolved, and sought only to make the best 
use of them which conformity with the taste of his con- 
temporaries admitted. It was u nature little liable to be 
diBtiirbed by pasdon, vivid dramatic situationiy independent 
lof^ aapifatkm, or hanum suffering; but possessed of an 
exceptional instinct for puidy abstract beauty^ and perfect 
capacity to adapt itself to conditions. It may be doubted 
whether Scarlatti ever wrote a single passage which really 
stirs the depths of human feeling. Tliough often forcible 
to a remarkable degree and generally noble and dignified^ 
there is such an dement of polished and courtly elegance 
about all liia work that, though the pleasure it gives is refined 
and even elevatingy it docs not appeal to genuine hunufh 
emotion. The well-known words 'mira suavitas' on his 
tombstone are so apt that they seem to toucli on the satirical; 
and though his melodies are truly exquisite, they tend to 
pall upon the hearer^ for, like men who are overpolitey they 
seem to lack the quality of individual conviction* 

Scarlattifs fadUty is truly astonishing. He assimilated all 
the resources his predecessois had accumulated, and applied 
them with brilliant success, improving them as he went along, 
while })0uring out opera after opera with a precision and 
a conformity to established practice which would give the 
impression that he had something of the mechanic about 
himj had not the gifts of tune and style wliich they display 
proved that he was almost the greatest genius of his centuiy* 
His pre-eminent gift is melody. In that he seems at home 
in every mood. Whether the vein is energetic, reposeful, 
plaintive, heroic, blustering or tender, the melodic phrase 
always seems ready^ in a style which is admirably suited 
to show off the vocalist's abili^. The articuhitkm of the 
pbiaaeology and the dexterous treatment of the words la 
detail are often worthy of admiration and even astonishment; 
but when a grent number of arias have been gone through, 
the deliberate reiteration of the same devices and the para- 
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lyttng monotoiiy of the laiiie invariable dea^gn bekn^ (k 
influences wbich made tlie great compoeer fittle more fin 

a name to later generations. The theory that Scarlatti iii- 
vented the aria form is one of the most familiar absurditia 
of average secondhand musical history. It is perfectly ob^ 
that be did not invent it^ aa its growth and nae can be tatd 
in the worka of compoaeia eariier in bia centuiy* Beta 
the same time the neglect of other typea of aoio movmeit 
by composers of the period, and the extreme persistence with 
which he iiiniself used this one form^ excuse the attribution to 
him of more than he deaervea. He at all events represents 
the period wbisa it came prominently into notice and Ix- 
came the ataple leaouioe of opera oon^oaen* Ita promiaat 
emeq^ence here makaa a abort deacriptkm of tta natna 
ezcnaahle* It begins with a flrit part, repreaenting a definite 
block of music which is consistent in mood and style d 
melody, represents one key, and is rounded off with a close. 
This portion is followed by a second portion which supplies 
contrast of some aort — aometimea oontmat of Icey^ and witfais 
ceitaui boonda oontraat of mood and atyle. Thia dirinoi 
la developed at a length a little kaa than the fint poitkiBy 
and generally in a style leas vivid, so as not to ovefbalioee 
the principal opening section, and the movement is rounded 
off by repeating the whole of the first portion over again? 
which process is familiarly described as the ' Da Capo*' Tbe 
form ia obviously of the simplest imaginably c o ne a poodMy 
to the formnU ABA, and ia aometimea called the prion? 
form in mnri<^ becanae it ia the very lowest and lao^ 
dementary type wbii^ can be arrived at. That it is ineriliUe 
in some guise or another at aU periods of art does iW* 
mitigate the fact that at a stage of art when melotiy 
the sole resource of expieaaion it waa the moat nnsuitab^ 
form which could have been dioaen for dramatic paipovi' 
However great the dexterity^ artiadc finiah and beaaly ^ 
melodic detail wbich even Scailatd could expend upon 
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movementM, the oonitant piocenion of arias interspened with 
amorphous ledtatiTe made dramatic effect imposiihie. Even 
setting aride the monotony of the procedure^ it had the additional 

demerit that it did not admit of any constant development to 
a dramatic climax. However much the drama which was the 
subject of the opera warmed as it proceeded^ and liowever much 
the sitoatums increased in intensi^^ the blanlmefls of the reci- 
tathre and its alternation with mere concrete arias held hack the 
muric itself at the same tmprogresaive level. But in tnitii tiie 
Neapolitans, to whom the credit of establishing the scheme of 
the conventional Italian opera is generally given^ did not want 
music dramas. They wanted elegant entertainments wliich 
afforded opportmiities for social gatherings and conversation^ 
interspened with the agreeable relaxation of hearing pleasant 
melodies smig hy their favourite singers. And for such purposes 
the simple form of the aria seemed adequate. It certainly made 
no demands on the intelligence of the lintener; and in the 
hands of a master like Alessandro Scarlatti it was capahle of 
presenting a great variety of qnalities, varie^of characterization 
in rdation to individuals^ and variety of mood and expression 
apt to the underlying story of the drama, which were just 
sufficient to maintain a little Umgible interest over and above 
the mere enjoyment of elegant music and good singing. 
The opera composer was by this time at the mercy of the 
public. It was not till the public itself got sick and weary 
of the monotony of the conventions that its own lack of sense 
had induced, and till a man of the fierce determination of 
Gluck came on the scene, that a return to dramatic ideiUs 
heraTne possible. Scarlatti could do no more with all his 
genius than make the best of the situation; which he did 
by the admirable modelling of his melodies^ and by widening 
snd enhancing the sphere of the instruments! portion of his 
worics. In the matter of texture his work was a great advance 
on that of his predecessors, and subordinate details of figure 
and movement are made serviceable and relevant without 
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becoming obtrusive. These qualities are shown oozupiciMHuiy 
in his apt and chancteristic treatment of aoeoi 
whenever he brongbt his xeal powen to beac Tbia, it 
be admitted, is not always the case^ for a hrge proportion cf 
the accompaniments to his arias are in the purely perfunctovy 
shape of a figured bass, which leaves all the artistic details to 
the tender mercies of the accompanist; but there are alao 1 
good number which are scored for strings, and some few fane 
obbligato parts for trumpets, hautboys or flutes, which whom 
the tendency of artisdc gravitatioa towards the orgaoizatioB 
of all the resources of effect in rhythm, figure, harmon^^^ and 
colour. A fine bold example, which displays some very charac- 
teristic traits both of voice writing and accompaniment, is the 
song for Venus at the beginning of 'La Rosaurs,' of which the 
following are the first few bars: — 
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The pMnge deri?es specud interctt from ilt bong an 
example of the device of lepreflentiDg chords by nstpefggb 
figures^ which, when thoroughly fealized, proved too facile, 

and led to the barren wastes of conventional formulas, 
which have such a sodden effect in much of the perfunctory 
Italian music of the eighteenth century. In this case the 
fignree can be felt to have ample vitality, and they are 
used with thorough artistic consistency. The device was 
as yet too new for formulas to be conventionalised, and 
Scarlatti thus escaped the temptation to fill up with passages 
which were common property. In many cases his accom- 
paniments and inner parts are treated in the new style of 
free inMrumental counterpoint, the conjunct motion of which 
Still indicates its descent bom the old choral style. But- 
it must be accounted one of his virtues that he moved with 
the times, and In the latter part of his career Ms manner 
grew more and more to approximate to the Italian harmonic 
style of the eighteenth century, with its simple succession 
of chords or figurate passages representing them. A remark- 
able example of the transitional stage^ which illustrates also 
the boldness of his design and bis forcible treatment of 
the solo voice-part, is a song for Gsmpaspe in 'La Statira,' 
which begins as follows 
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1st and 2nd 
Violins. 
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The scope of his arias is very variable. Some are of great 
length and admirably developed; some are so short that they 
only amount to a few bars. An example from the ' Prigionier 
fortunato^ is so compact that it admits of being inserted 
here almost in its entirety, together with part of the 
lecitatiTe which precedes it» to illiistrate his procedure in 
these respects:-— 
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qa&l nao.To • do • n dieil dal U A. 




The 'da capo' from A follows^ and the whole condmiH 

with a good vigorous ritomcUo of four bars. 

. . \ 

Though Scarlatti mainly contented himself with writin,' | 

arias and ' recitativo secco,' there are a few examples ia 

his works of aocompanied recitatiTe, sometmies developed to 

oonsiderahle proportioiis, and finely conceived; and that 

are a few eacamples of a kind of compromise between sib 

and accompanied recitative, which show that if the taste 
of the opera public had not been so narrowly restrictive 
Scarlatti might have achieved something consistently dnunatic 
on less conventional lines. 

His facility and certainty of handling are oonspiciioiiilf 
shown in the independent instromental parts of his woiIb. 
His overtures occupy a singular and important position, ^ 
the earliest approximately mature examples of the Italiar 
form which ultimately expanded into the modem orcbestni 
symphony. The typical scheme consisted of three move- 
ments. Firsty a solid allegro movement, corresponding in 
spirit to the first movement of a symphony of the dassictl 
period; secondly, a slow movement; and, finally, a light i 
and lively movement. In the early days the group ^ 
frequently termed ^sinfonia,' and when in course of time 
such overtures came to be elaborated and famished wit/t 
the resources of expanding orchestration, they were 
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published sepmtdy in leti of band-paita, and played at 
concerts, independently of the operas to which they belonged. 
The practice was common in all places where instrumental 
muaic was attempted; and it is curious that whereas the 
opening instrumental morementi of operas were called 'sin- 
fonias/ they frequently appear under the name of overtures 
when they were intended for performance apart firom operas, 
and it was under that tide tiiat some of Haydn's early 
symphonies made their appearance. As a recognized form 
of overture for Italian opera it persisted tiU the time of 
Mozart, and the overture to his early opera 'Lucio Sylla' 
was in that lorm* 

Scarlatti's examples vary a good deal in quality. That 
to 'H Flavio Cuniberto' is crude and undeveloped, and the 
initiatory allegro is in a rather clumsy fugal style, though 
hardly to be dignified by the name of a fugue. That to 
'La Rosaura' is singularly mature in style and scheme. 
It consists of four movements, the true characteristic allegro 
being preceded by a slow introductory movement. The 
following illustntions are the commencements of the four 
movements ^— 
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A very complete three-movement example is the overture to 
the ^Caduta del Decemvir^ the last movement of which is 
a ipirited and effective giga. The overture to the 'Frigionier 
foftunato' IB also in the thiee*movemeiit form, and seems to 
suggest that he was taking the practical measure of his audience ; 
for the last movement is one of the earliest examples of the 
vulgar type of tune which, in later times, so often disfigured 
Italian opera. It suggests that Scarlatti divined that^ as it 
would be the last thing heard before the dramatic action 
began, he could attract the attention of the audience by 
making it importunate. The first half of this singular 
movement is as follows:— 



Ihitea, 
Tinunmu, 



Tlota, 

•Cello, 

doable Bom. 
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«GfMdft' (1710) ■ 



mUre«t::L^. is it his so much of the chardcter of genuinr 
modau iDStmmc&tii moBC It » in the three- moremeot 
§ami, ind k loored lor lmqpct% iMntboyt, and itrings. The 
■MienU iadeei k aol ■> lUi w ait and vink at much of tk 
cnfiv MMk vrillcn m » sfigfatly udine contnyontal styk 
and this is the case with all the early instramental rnnmc d 
^pentiine orchestral type. The explanation of the apparent 
anomaij is that the oki coDtrapuntal metbodSy even when 
liMMftMnMil into toiDi ol katniiiiailil pait-writiiigy were aat 
rmaMr of Bum i in ^ lAm faani iif ninA»m mclieilnl muse: 
and that whereas men had ao far only dkoovered bow to 
express their noblest thoughts in contmpuntal forms, and 
knew not how to express great musical ideas in terms of 
orchestral ookrar, they had^ while approaching the new field, 
to adopt a much lower itandaid of intrinaic quality in thdr 
qtletanoea* The early attempta at harmoiuc ofcheatnl muaic, 
whkh afford opportunity for spreading out orchestral colour 
over sufficiently broad spaces to be effective, arc very vapid and 
pointleas* But when the great German masters laid hold 
of the ayitem, and mfoaed into it the life-blood of genome 
feeling and inspiration^ modem orchestral music came at last 
to life aa the most copious and oomprdieMive meana of 
musical expression ever devised by man. The overture to 
'Griselda' shows that Scarlatti divined the course which true 
orchestral music was destined to pursue. It k even likely that 
he waa fiiat in the field. Thua hk work aa a whok^ deapite 
the limltattona kiipoaed upon him* apceada over a very wide 
field. In mattera operatic he anmmed up the woric of the 
Italian composers of the centur) , and gave a distinct indicatbo 
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of the force of public opinion whieb controlled the •ebeme. 

^loreover, a coiisiderablc portioTi of his best M'ork wns done 
in the seTeoteenth century. * La Statira ' came out as early 
as 1690. *La Caduta dei Decemviri/ ^Flavio Cnniherto,' 
*I1 Prigk>mer fortnnato/ ^Gerone/ 'La Roiaiira/ followed 
within the next ten yeare^ and the century finished with 
'I/Eradea' in 1700. 'Mitridate Eupatori' came in 1707, 
and 'Tigrane^ m 17 15, and Griaelda^^ as before mentioned, 
closed the list in 1720. So that he not only summed up 
the one century, but initiated the operatic work of the next; 
and that, moveofer, in a manner which clearly repreiented 
the tranafiormation from the oontrapantal style of the kind 
commonly employed by Handel, to the harmonic style which 
served as the fouiuhition of modem opera, which is especially 
prominent in the accompaiiinients, as weU as in the separate 
instrumental portions, of * Griselda/ 

Scarlatti exercised his powers in other branches of secular 
ait bsaidea opera, aa, for instance, in Serenatas, some of 
which are on a large scale, oomprisii^ chorusea and effective 
use of the orchestnu The form which was most dosely 
allied to opera was the ^Cantata a voce sola,' examples 
of which by earlier composers have already been referred 
to. Of this form he must have been one of the most 
piolific of all compoaers, and the worlcs, though never heard 
now in thehr entirety, contain many beautiea. Their general 
appearance is as if they were sKces out of operas, for 
they generally consist of several arias interspersed with reci- 
tatives. There is nothing particularly significant about them, 
except the inexhaustible fscili^ of vocal melody, and the 
atrange pnade that a form of art which is so undeniably 
long-winded should have been so popular. It would appear 
to have been the main staple of domestic ▼ooal music for 
many generations, and it is certainly creditable to the taste 
of the prosperous classes that a branch of art which had 
such diatinguisbed qualitiea should have been so much in 
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demand; for the itandard of style, notwithitanding obfvw 

defects, is always high. Scarlatti's examples, which are amoo^ 
the finest of tlitir kind, are almost entirely free from triviidiu 
in the essentially musical parts; but, as in the opera ariafl^ 
melody is rather of a vague, complacent^ and Teiy votA ^ 
chafactar than dedaMly atrildng or tnnefuL The foni 
of art was quite a specialty^ and the wngular fefttnre tfan 
the bass (which is all the accompaniment suppfied) is of ' 
a semi-melodic character is rather a drawhack in sou^- j 
ways^ as it limits the opportunities oi attaining anythio: i 
highly chanMSteristic. At the same time it most be admitted | 
to be much more artistic than the accompaniments of t I 
large proportion of the songs which aie popular in the sus r 
sections of society in modem times. In some ways Scailsltri ; 
cantatas show a falling off from the practice of Cans&iQii I 
and Rossi similar to that noticeable in his operas. The 
constant use of the same aria-form, with scarcely any attempt to 
dimsily it or to contrive something original in plan, contrMb 
unfavourahly with the variety attempted by the earlier masten; 
while Ids purely conTenttonal redtathre seems a great falling <if 
from the striking passages of expressive declamation which are 
to be met with in the cantatas of the previous generation, d 
which examples have been given above. In this^ again, Italijui 
taste evidently had the effect of fining down and ledndng tb^ 
intrinsic interest ol the details^ and it is instructive to oompsie 
the barren result with the extraordinarily energetic treatment 
of characteristic expressive detail in a corresponding brandi i 
of English solo music of the time, such as Purceli's bung* 
and scenes in music written for plays and so-called operas. 
As these cantatas are not easily available in their complete 
form^ an outline of one of them, with short illustiations d j 
its musical material, will be a help to the attainment of « 
conception of their character. A line cantata for soprMK* 
b^^ with the following recitative: — 
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Se a quel fie • ro do • lor cho il cor mi stnigge I'al-ma re • bU - U 



1 ^ - 



After this follows the first aria: — 



868 b. 






the middle part of which b^;iiui in D minor as follows! — 

Sx. 968 0. 




and modulates to C> Q major, and through D minor again to 
a close in A minor, after which the whole of the first part 
hi repeated from A* Then follows a second redtative of the 
usual pattern: — 
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And then follows the fiiud aria, preceded by an i 
which antidpatea its opening phIaae•^^ 



Bx. aea*. 



m 



1 



r g 



Ac 



f • • f • 

to which the voice-part answers: — 
sz. aesf. 





f « • S • 



t s 



c r jj 



Bio Mr, 



si, ei 



a. 



I • • f 

Thi8 aria also has a long middle part and the usual ' da capo.* 
With the cantatas 'a voce sola' must be coupled Scarlatti's 
cantatas for two or more voices, a form which had beea 
cultivated with nmch anccesa by previous Italian oompoacn^ 
as, for instance^ by StradeUa. There is indeed nothing 
specially noteworthy about them, except the dexterous inter- 
weaving of the voice-parts. They are characterized by the 
same elegance of vocal melody as the cantatas ' a voce sola.' 

Other composers besides Scarlatti illustrated the operatic 
tendencies of the age during the last quarter of the cenliBy, 
but bis pre-eminence was so dedsive that what little of thor 
work baa survived seems only to illustrate the same tendencies 
in a lesser degree. Indeed, one of the most curious features 
of the period and of the generation which succeeded is the 
absence of personal qualities and individuality in the compoien. 
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They all seem to be saying the same elegtmt futilities in the 
same suave maniitr, as if they were too pohte to venture on 
anything decisive or really characteristic. Names of men 
and their works are met with in plenty^ and records of 
popularity and of successes of a meet ephemeral kind. Some* 
times a solitary movement has survived through the charm 
of some particular phrase, or through its being specially 
pleasant to sing. Antonio I^otti the Venetian mnilu nn im^ 
pression on his contemporaries which causes his name to hover 
in men's minds with a pleasant sense of interest, and to him 
is attributed one of the most cJiarming ain of that time. 
The gifted family of the Bononcini won fame by their operas 
before the century closed. Jacopo Antonio Perti, the Bolognese, 
produced at least eight operas in his native town between 
1679 and 1695. The names of Giovanni del Yiolone and 
Francesco PoUarolo are spedaliy coupled with that of Alessandro 
Scarlatti through their composing a sacred opera, 'San 
Gennlnda,' together^ each composer writing an act* It is 
conducive to despair to thhik of the thousands of miles 
of staves which these composers filled with weariness and 
monotony, reaching far on into the next century, in which 
there is hardly a movement worth the endeavour to resusci- 
tate. The only directbns in which genuine vitality or escape 
fiom convention seemed possiUe were comic opera and the 
combination of features of the Italian and French tjrpes. 
Comic opera, wiiieli \y:\a destined to such a conspicuous 
career in after-times under many distinctive names, had but 
few r^resentatives in the seventeenth century; but comic 
characters and comic scenes weie frequently introduced into 
senous operas, and there are many such in Scarlatti's, 
ittduding some on the same kind of basis as the stammering 
scene in Cavalli*B 'Giasone' (p. 14 S). Scarlatti, however, 
did not attempt comic opera in the seventeenth century, 
and it was only near the end of his career that he produced 
<I1 Trionfo d'Onore/ in 17 18. In this he happily prefigures 
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the style of the comic operas or operatic comedies off later 

times, even indeed of Mozart himself; and it is bright and 

li\ely, and even A\itty, to an extent which is astonish ui^ 
such a veteran. 

Th e amalgamation of traits of French opera with th & 
Italian type was more definitely and decisively attempted m 
t he seventeenth century. Italian composers had naturally b eea 
in_niuch^e(]^uest in foreign countries^ and it ha s already beat 
described how Cavalli was summoned to Paris and Cesti to 
V ienna with the result of modifica I iu 1 1 of thei r usual procedure 
i n botii eases. But in their time the forms of I talia n open 
and French onera had not become sufficiently distinct and 
s tereotyped for reflex action. Quite at the end of the i 
it was otheryjae^ and it ia interfiftting tn tnu^ t^i» 
of the two schemes, in view of later developmen ts in respe ct 
of Handel^ Glucl^^ und even Mozart. In some port ions of 
G ermany, though tlie I talia n ai^lt was most highly appi 
for the vocal por tions of opera s, the manners and 
of Paris were ref^arded as of hig he st prestige in other respects. 
.^ nu'tny German courts ^ the style of the court of Lo u i s XIV 
was regarded as the most perfect model of splendo iir ^ li 
stateliness, and it ^vas probably iruiii this source th at th e 
curious amalgamation of French and Italian features ic 
;t he same operas came about. The fact is familiar^ 
in later times^ in a much more important devek)|>ment of 
opera^ Handel, following the Italian disposition of all d 
vocal partsj such as the aria and recitatives, followed 
iiiuikis in his overtures and instrumental moxcinrnts. The 
I talian fo rm '>f overture was almost en tirely n eglected by ^Ejjm. 
i n favour of what is called th e Lu Uian form, w ith the sonoroiln 
openint^^ movement and tlie fugal movement, derived from 
canzona, and sometimes succeeded by dance-tuneB of 



I 
I 



origin. This tendency had been prefigured In respect of 

instrumental music by features in Ccsti's * Porno d'Oro,' writt^ii 
for Vienna, and the 6iD|;ular group of instrumental suites 
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written by Muffat; and it is also oonspicuoua in such a 
work as Agostino Steffani's 'La Lotta d'Aldde.' This re- 
markable composer^ one of tbe greatest of his lime after 

Scarlatti and Purcell, began his career as a clioir-boy at 
St. Mark's in Venice, but lie was removed in very early years 
to Municb^ and the greater part of his life was spent in 
connexbn with lordgn courts. He, like Handely maintained 
tbioughont his attachment to the Italian style in vocal solo 
mnsic^ which he displayed not only in his operas, but in 
a great number uf the most successful cantatas and duus 
which were produced in his time. But in this opera, which 
was written for the court of lianorer in 1689, he illustrated 
the taste for French instrumental music by adopting the 
French fonn of overtaxes and by introducii^ dance-tunes 
of a French kind into the body of the work. The love of 
Italians for beautiful cantilena almost excluded ballets and 
dance-tunes from their (Ji)cras in Scarlatti's time as in Cavalli*8, 
and the consequence was that as the audiences in other coun- 
tries liked scenic display and dancing as well as the French, 
the composers who wrote for them were obliged to follow 
French models in pnmding the portions of their works which 
were scantily represented in the Italian operas. Steffani, who 
was a man of cxet ptioiial person:il calibre, carried out this part 
of his work with admirable spontaneity and verve | and it is 
not unlikely that Handel, who admired him, and seems to 
have occasionally borrowed from him, took his cue from him 
in the form of opera which he adopted for the edification of 
courtly society in England, where there was ample reason 
for Hanoverian musical traditions to meet with favour. As 
an illustration of the fidelity with which the eclectic Steffani 
imitated the LuUian type of dance-tunes, the following from 
^ La Lotta d'Alcide' is worthy of consideration 
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The general btrinsic deterioration in Italian ▼ocal mniK 
diirini^ the latter part of the aeventeenth century ia aa notioeable 

in Cluircli music and sacred music as in opera. It IS true 
that composers continued in the endeavour to write music for 
special ecclesiastical occasions in the style of the great masters 
of the prevbua century; and they occanonaOy aocoeedcd. 
Alesaandro Scariatti himself showed sudi perfect mastery of tk 
old contrapuntal methods and such a fine sense of style tint 
there are passages in some of his works of this kind whid> 
might easily be mistaken, even by experts, for inspirations of 
Palestrina himself. But for the most part the attempts of the 
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Church composers in pure choral music are like the attempts to 
design Gothic buildings in ttie twentieth century. The tempta- 
tion to produce eSectfi^ and to say things which are alien and 
ma impoaiible to the spirit of the style and the age to which 
fhey make bdieve to hebng is too great to be reaiated^ and 
the unnatural artificiality of the result ultimately produces the 
uncomfortable impression that the things are not genuine. 
The Church compositions of such masters as Benevoli (1602- 
1672), Bemabei (1659-1733), Lotti (1665-1740), Colonna (circa 
1640-1695)9 are sometimes fluent^ artistically finished, beautiful 
in sound, and skOfully manipulated, but they illustrate the 
tendendca of the time in such respects as imply a fatal 
degeneration. Essential qualities of the old deTotional style 
are irretrievably lost ; and conspicuous features of the secular 
harmonic style, which are really quite incompatible with it, 
have talLcn their places. The passages ate generally con- 
■tructed so aa to illustrate tonal principles strongly and clearly, 
paodulatbns of a modem kind are used for the purposes of 
effect, and modem harmonic cadences are introduced in 
profusion to punctuate periods and give the effect of design 
to the whole scheme. 

But nevertheless the works which wrre \vritten * a cappella/ 
that is in accordance with the ideals of the mssters of the 
pure choral style, maintained a dignity and a seriousness 
which is extraordinarily at variance with the style of 
the Church music written witli instrumental accompaniment. 
Indeed there is nothing more strange and astonisiiing in 
the music of this period, and even for a full generation later, 
than the extreme difference of character between the two 
kinds of Church munc They seem to belong to different 
epochs. And even the same men who proved capable of 
writing works of decorous solemnity in the choral style at 
one moment are found writmg the paltriest trivialities directly 
they attempt to combine instruments with the voices. The 
extent of the difference seems almost inexplicable^ except on 

M«r D d 
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Uie grounds thai the one kind off moiic was iatanM lor 
occaiknii when the dcfout were to be edi6ed, and the otherfa 

occasions on which an indifferent public had to be cntertidneA 
The one, though not always a perfect copy of the old style, 
is serious, meditative^ and devout; the other ia always busy, 
aometimeB artistic^ bat eaaentialiy mundane. It repicMnti tk 
aection of famnanity who attended the aemoea of the Qundi » 
social fandaofis. Tiie mere eenae of the fltriniped inatniBiafe 
and the secular element they represented seems almost to hire 
poisoned the minds of composers of Church music whenot! 
they were to grace special occasions. In extenoh 

tion however It mnj be aigued that whereas . the tedud^ 
off choral rnnflio had been devdoped in rdation to the 
devotional ideas of the Chvreh, all tlie tedmique off ioiln* 

mental music so far had been developed in connexion i»Ttli 
secular ideas and secular situations. So that composers wbo 
naed stringed accompaniments for their Church music wer« 
driven to adopt aecular methods in default of aafered modck. i 
The more acute their aenae off atyle the more nnfit tiie chad 
style of the older dispensation would have seemed for insbv* 

mental music. For the amalgamation of Church music ^■ 
the old order ^vith the liveliness of the new instrumental stj^ 
would be as giaringly grotesque as fitting the figures of tk 
angda and aainta of Fra Angelico into the general acte 
of n modem icalittic picture. So when compoaem had to 
oombme Toioea and inatrumenta in Church aervioea they wm 
driven to adopt lively secular manners for their voices 
well as for their instrumentJi ; and so came about the straBg^ 
phenomenon that composers wrote music for the senriccf 
of the same Church in two totally different atyles* Ai 
example will bring home better than anything dae the extest 
oi the divern^ between them. Among the forem o s t mnaidtti 
of the time was G. P. Colonna, who was organist and Maestro 
di Cappella at the Church of San Petronio at Bo]of»^na. The 
musical traditions of that ancient town had always bees 
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^ffringMiaiuMij and a great deal of the moat noteworthy inatru- 
mental mode of the aeventeenth century had been puUiahed 
there. 80 emything comlnnea to point to the phce and tibe 

man as fairly representing the highest standards of the day. 
Colonna in 1694 brought out a collection of psalms for eight 
voices^ which for the most part show a mastery and perception 
of true choral effect of the old a^le. There are deficiendcB 
no doubty anch jw were inevitaUe at that tune; hut the mmoc 
ia aerknuly meant. The aame compoaer was very prominent 
amongst those who cultivated the new ecclesiastical style, 
and a good deal of his work of this kind also is fairly solid 
and dignified. But the fact that he knew how to write 
aerioualy lendera the move aigniftcant the occaslona when he 
adopted the new ecdcaiaatical alyle; aa the ioUowiiig flimay 
commencement of the 'Gbria' to the motet 'Landate 
Dominum omnea gentea' will show: — 

as. 870. 
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The masters of the seFenteenth century did not anire 
at the pitch of barren vapidity which characterized some ci 
the later compoteniy but the poisoii can be diaoerned in tiie 
ayatem. Tliey had fonnd out the trick of rnaldng a spedoai 
show without meaning, and of giving the appearance oC 
animation without any intrinsic energy in the ideas. And 
the facility acquired by the development of a certain kind 
of technique^ which lent itaelf to mere ahowiness, had the 
■ame baleful effect aa m operatic mattera; and their Church 
mndc ceaaed to have any devotional inteution, and merefy 
■erved ae a decorative adjunct to ceremonial oocaaiona whk3k 
brought a concourse of people together. 

The motets which were written in such profusion in the 
latter part of this century were extremely florid, especially in 
the iolo portions, which were undoubtedly meant to fjat funooa 
nngers full opportonitieB for the display of their powers of 
vocalization* These solo movements differed from operatie 
arias in a manner parallel to the difference noticeable in 
English music between the verses in the anthems and the 
tuneful songs in the operas and the theatre music Composers 
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seem comparatively rarely to aim at definite melodies, but to 
prefer vague designs in which underlying principles of tonal 
oonstnictioii are maintained without the definite formulation of 
oomplete 'da capoi^' and sectbns which make definite ezpanaes 
of tune. The movementi indeed approach more frequently to 
the continuous manner of fugues, though, of course, without 
the technical artistic treatment of subjects in that form 
of art. The style, moreo?er> is a little more serious and 
^weighty than in operatic 8olo% notwithstanding the abperfinouB 
tunoont of flonriahes and ornamental passages; and a great 
deal of the effect, apart from the admlrahle adjustment to 
the requirements of vocalization, was obtained by a kind 
of free contrapuntal relation between the voice and the 
accompaniment. These movements represent an expansion 
of the methods of Carissimi and Rossi, and the progress, 
aoch as there li^ is merely in the direction of greater freedom 
and liveUness of style; for in intrinsic qualities of point and 
character the earlier composers had the advantage. A good 
and characteristic example of style and treatment is afforded 
hy the motet anima, O voces^ by Andrea Ziani, who 
succeeded Candli as organist of the second oigan at St. Marie's 
at Venice in i668. It b^ns inth a vigorous and husinesB- 
likc ritornello^ based on the initial phrase of the vocal solo 
to follow: — 

Ik. ma. 




Jtad Violin 



Vnor and 
Baa. 
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There is a cloee in C, and the single infltniment take 
over the aeoompMumcnt of the voioe after a too iuA 




The fint phrase hi repeated after another Isiiiiliar mamtf) 

and then follows this astonishing flourish — 
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Thk ifyle and plmaeology is to be met with evefywhev^ 
even to the little tricks of figuratton, such as the tuiiH- 




which for instanoe is so coDspicnoos in the following opening' 
passage of a sob and choms by the Bologneae Perti, from 
a motet of the ^Assmnption^:^ 



ax. 874. 




<n * Mi la Do m • • ml • no, Ac. 




The style of the choruses in tliis daas of motet is some* 
what YariaUe. In Steflhni's numerous motet% lor instance^ 
there are some chomses which apprffidmate to the old choral 

style, and others which are full of nms and lively figures, 
similar to those with which the world is familiar in Handel's 
choruses* Composers were evidently well trained in writing 
severe counterpoint, and they applied the facili^ so gained 
in writing free and Itvdy connteipoint ol the new kind, 
derived mainly firom the kmd employed in instrumental musii^ 
but accommodated to the requirements of good voice writing. 
It is undeniable that the fugal movements in the Church 
music of the composers of the closing years of the seven- 
teenth and the eariy years of the eighteenth centuries are 
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highly artutic and umnatedj and they move with gnrt 
sense of ease and 'mTmr-ftaxe/ There are paaiagei b 

Scarlatti's motets and Clmrch music in the more modem 
style which are really superb in \'igour and freedom • biU i 
compOBen were not consistent in these respects^ and thdr 
clioxai music can be lelt to be drifting either into iacR 
elegant perfdnctoiy counteipointy more acholaaCic than pointed^ 
or employment of voicea like wind inatramenta to nadEe 
a mass of sustained tone. In the search after broad but 
cheap effects they lost t^uch with the higher principles 
o£ choral musicy and Uie methods of treatment by which 
it could be made genuinely interesting and -human. Thr 
tendency is anak^ua in principle to that of the deterion* 
tion in southern oigan muaicy and implies an abandonmest 
of the artistic qualities which require concentration and 
energy in the composer, and the adoption of specious ami 
easy courses which appear sufficiently effective to the ephe- 
mend taste of an uncritical and inattentive public Thoc 
waa fortunately one department of art in which composai 
still addressed themaelres * to the higher instinctt ind'fia- 
ceptions of genuinely artistic circles. In instrumental mvak 
intended for small and select audiences the Italians still I 
showed their great natural aptitudes^ and maintained tk 
foremost position in the musical worlds aa ia ahown in iti 
place (Chap. viii). But the curious susceptibility to the 
verdict of their immediate publicv which baa been the bsae 
of Italian composers, was already manifesting its deterioratiog 
effect in every other department of art before tiie ccntuir 
had expired. And in this century Italian composers iiad the 
glory of initiating almost all the typical forms of modem art 
It ia tragic to tinnk that thqr were not destined to bring 
even so much aa one to perfection, owing to some inherent Isd 
of power to maintain an equal standard of personal energy sad 
conviction^ when unfortified by the support of a sympathetic 
public. 
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TB£ BEGINiaNG OF QEBMAN MUSIC 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century Germany was 
quite iinconsc icju8 of her great musical destiny. She had 
as yet gi?eii the world no striking proofs of great musical 
aptitudeti and thoiigh she bad produced a few notaUe 
oompoien and ■he appeared on the whole to 

he less nataraUy productiye or artistic than the rest of the 
civilized nations of Europe. It seemg likely enough indeed 
that the appearance was in conformity with the facts, and 
that Germany attained her ultimate pre-eminence by force 
of character rather than by facility. The greatest compoaen 
or orators or aitists are by no means necessarily those who 
haTS the readiest utterance or the greatest natural aptitudes^ 
but those who have high ideals, force of character, in- 
dividuality^ devotion, and grandeur and depth of feeling and 
oonceptum. Mozart and Mendelssohn were apparently the 
most naturally gifted of all composefs, but neither of thm 
attuned to such a convindng standard of greatness aa 
Beethoven or Bach, who only developed artistic powers 
commensurate with their aims by persistent and indefatigable 
labour. So the German people at the outset were easily 
distanced by the Italians, whose natural musical gifts were 
much greater, and they even had to learn a good deal from 
the Fkmch before they attained to the standpoint which 
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enabled them to pufsiie a distinct line of their own, k 
which they ultimately lurpaned all other races in the woiM. 

But though ;it first tliey could not play the part of leiidt rs, 
and in matters of art \vtire not on a level with other natioos, 
their musical utterances had almost from the earliest dayi 
certain special qualities. The fervour and depth of devotioB 
which made the Germans so prominent in the RefonnatiBs 
is reflected in their compositions. It hore frmt in the 
outpouring of chorales, and in the production of sacred soni:" 
for many voices which were inspired by the ideas and 
sentiments of the ^vords. The chorales had an affinity wiUi 
folksongs in the definiteness of their metre and the gnuqaf 
and dcsUneation of periods^ and when they were used u 
a manner analogous to 'canti fermi,' their rhythmie or 
metrical qualities were generaUy maintained, and their melodic 
features, instead of disappearing under a network of countCT* 
point, as in the Roman Church music^ shone out as tlie 
symbols of the sentiments which were associated with the8^ 
and enhanced by the peculiarities of harmoniiation. Tlui 
distincttvdy German music came into bemg with the chonhi 
which embodied the devotional feelings of the composers, ani 
for a considerable time, botli in choral and instrumental 
music^ they formed the foundation and core of their produc- 
tive musical development. The inference is plain, that true | 
Qerman music was the outcome of genuine and deep fediq^ 
and not| as with other nations, of artistic sensiblltfy or lo«f , 
of mere beauty or derire for display. Germans took the nt 
in a n^ore serious spirit, as too lo\able a thing to be used 
for mere distraction and amusement. Their attitude eren 
at the beginning of their musical history seems pecfectly 
in conformity with the characteiiatica which have nudod 
their great composen in later times ; and the fiict tbsl 
the musical ideas were the outcome of asfdrations which 
had a wider basis than mere artistic instinct is probably I 
the clue to their ultimately attaining such absolute supremacy 
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in the modern art^ which d^s with that part of man which 
is unseen and unseeable except in its effects. 

In after times pnyely secular oonoeplbns came profusely 
enaugh into the scheme of Germaii musicsl art, but in the 

seventeenth century the motive which lies behind all the 
most inttTLStirig work of German composers is religious 
sentiment and fervour. A considerable number of composers | 
whose names have almost passed into oblivion were constantly 
busy producing new choralesi and adorning old ones with all 
the skill they possessed in eacpresnve counterpoint and har- 
mony. Two distinct principks of procedure are distinguishable j 
throughout the century^ one being to treat the chorale tune as 
the basis of a musical work^ by m'mg its characteristic figures 
in 'imitations^ or translorming them by variations; the other, 
to present the concrete tune with the appropriate accompaniment 
of counterpoint or harmony. Both types are frequently combined 
with instrumental ritorntlli. Of tunes simply but effectively [ 
harmonized there are good examples belonging to the sixteenth | 
century liy Johann Walther, Le Maistrsj and others; and in 
the early years of the seventeenth century such settings became { 
numerous. It is noteworthy that even in the esrly examples j 
composers seem impelled to make the most of the harmoniza- ] 
tion and the voice-parts, so as to enhance the expression, ^ 
thereby prefiguring J. S. Bach's elaborate treatment of the 
voice-psrts in the ebonies in the Passions and the Church / 
cantatas. Of the other type a very appoMte and Interesting \ 
example, of as early a date as 1614, is the forty-«icth Ptalm ( 
by Thomas Walliser, wherein the fiuniliar phrases of ' Ein' feste | 
Burg' are passed about from part to part in little passages 
of canon and imitation^ hardly a bar passing without some ^ 
reference to the tune* 
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Such compositions are mainly the outcome of purely German 
ideas of art. A considerable modification of the methods of 
treatment^ and indeed of the general scope^ of religious music 
came about when Italian progressive ideas began to permeate 
into Germany. Then the ornamental treatment of chorales 
began to present much more elaborate features, and larger 
kinds of sacred compositions began to be cultivated. The 
elaboration of chorales still continued to be a conspicuous 
feature of sacred art, but the progress of German composition 
has to be followed for a time in more spacious types of art. 
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The firat repretentatiTe German composer whose gifts were 

sufl&ciently compreheiiBive to lead the way in the directiuii of 
modern forms of art uaa Hcinrich Schiitz. Born just a 
hundred years before Bach and Handel at Kostritz in Saxony^ 
he bigan his mmical career at the age of thirteen in the 
choir of the chapel of Manrioe, Landgraf of Heise-CaaseL 
After receiving a good general education, some of it at 
the University of Marburg, he was sent to Venice compara- 
ti?ely late in life by the Landgraf, wlio seems to have been 
smitten with the idea of introducing into Grermany the methods 
of art for which Giovanni Gahrieli was so fsmous. To judge 
hy the event, Heinrich Schiitz was happily chosen for the 
experiment^ and the Landgraf was singularly lucky or wise in 
his choice of the particular Italian composer to take as a guide. 

As has been before pointed out, the Venetian tradition origi- 
naliy sprang from a northern sonroej and it had not yet iost its 
nordieni qualities. Of this tradition Gabrieli was the most 
powerful and characteristic representative. His music savours 
more of rui^ged force than of sensuous beauty. He seeks 
rather to interest than to please, and uses artistic resources 
to intensify the meaning of words rather than for purely 
artistic effects. Deeply speculative and enterptising, he passed 
heyond the lunits of the old choral style fully as soon as the 
promoters of the 'Nuove Musiche/ but by a different road 
and with much greater musicianship and range of resource. 
His attitude was precisely of the nature to appeal to men of 
Teutonic race, and it was the appropriate outcome of inherent 
affinities that Germany alone of modern nations should initiate 
her own music under the Influence of the great Venetian. 

Heinrich Schiitz was witli Gabrieli from 1609 till 161 3, 
.when the master died, and the pupil went back to Germany. 
At lirst he remained in the service of the Landgraf who had 
afforded him the opportunity to go to Venice. But in 16x6 
a more favourable field was opened to him in the chapel of 
the £lector of Saxony in Dresden, of which he was made 
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Capellmeister. This Elector had aspirations also to be wtll 
to the fore in his chapel music, and Schiitz had for a time 
the advantage of a band as well as an organ to accompaor ' 
his choir. It was under these circumstances that he prodood | 
his most characteristic works, which have earned for him ia 
some quarters the name of 'the father of German mosc' 
The great majority of his compositions belong to the * sacred' 
branch of art, the most important being numerous psalm 
and motets, a so-called oratorio of *The Resurrection,' fow 
'Passions,' a musical rendering of the 'Seven Last WoHi 
on the Cross,' and several collections of 'Symphoniae sacm^' 
which consist of settings of Latin and German texts of varioai 
kinds, some dramatic and some devotional, for voices and in* { 
struraents. These works have many characteristics in commoi | 
with Giovanni Gabrieli's, and it may be confessed that amonz 
them are a crudeness and speculativeness which frequectlj 
arrive at the point of being almost impracticable. But oo 
the other hand Schiitz, like Gabrieli, is personally interesting 
to a remarkable degree : a character of rare genuineness tni 
fervour — a nature susceptible to beautiful and pathetic senti- 
ments, and not the less attractive because his attempt 
to utter what he felt are so evidently bounded by the veiy 
limited development of artistic technique of his time. Hi» 
attitude in relation to sacred words is happily illustrated 
by his setting of the 'Lord's Prayer' for nine voices awi 
an accompaniment of two violins and bass. It begins witb 
the following passage, in which the singular rising progres- 
sions evidently suggest the eagerness of pleading: — 
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A. 
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mel, der da biit In Him • wl 



la Him 



Kach Gkuue is preceded by the word ' Yater/ which is rei t e i a t cd 
more frequently as the pnyer prooeeds. It is repeated three 
times before 'FcugiTe us our sins/ and four times before 'Lead 

us not into temptalaon/ The music to the words 'Erlose 
una von dem tlbel ' is developed at rather exceptional length, 
seeming to dwell especially on the word ' erlose,' and thereby 
suggesting sentiment associated with the word 'Erloser/ to 
which Germans attached a deeply mystical meaning. With 
the exordiom, 'F^er, Thme is the kbgdom/ in wluch the 
prayer ceases and an approach to doxology is made^ there 
ia a change of time and style, at first for some time with 
a single voice, and then for the first time the two choirs of 
five and four voices respectively come into action^ answering 
and overlapping one another in the final phrsse^ 'Thine is 
the kingdom^ the power, and the gbry/ and so on, the 
two choirs being massed together in the last few bars to 
the words, * Amen, Vater, Amen ! ' In the earlier part of 
the composition the whole of the voices hardly ever sing 
together^ but only two and three at a time, with the evident 
intention of throwing the sonority of the last part into strong 
relief. This process lends itself st the same time to the 
individualization of each separate voice, as though each' was 
personally concerned in his own utterance of the prayer, 
producing a kind of dramatic effect by a method which Schiitz 
employed again for the choruses in the Passions* 

Another interesting scheme, veiy apt to the words^ is 'Nun 
danlcet Alle Gott' It begms with a lively symphony, a lew 
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ban of which may be quoted at an example of SchutA 
treatment of instmmenta : — 

MX. 877. 
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^e whole of the voices, divided into two choirs of sLx and 
four parts respectively^ take up the words of the hyms 
in a massive sneoessiim of chords^ and thereafter m kind d 
xondo form is attained by altemadng passages for a few vdm 

at a time in a semi-mdodious recitatiTe style (something ii 

principle like the verses in the English anthems), with the 
reiteration of the massive *Niin danket Alle Gott,' &nd 
the work is rounded off with a fine climacteric coda in which 
gnmp responds to gronp with jubilant 'AUdujaha.' 

The ex p ressi ve intentions of the composer are shown io 
another aspect in the remaikable 'Symphonia nmcrm,' *8u^ 
Saul, was verfolgst du mich ? * Here the call rises from tl* 
lowest depths of available sound in broken ejaculations, 
the basses taking it first, followed by the two "^H^^^ voices 
and then by the two liighest voices:— 
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Then the same fomrala is given to the instruments still 
higher in the scale, and three choirs of sLx, four, and 
four voices respectively alternate the call foriey and then 
the words 'was verfolgst du mich' are given firtt jBMmo, 
then jMoiMiftmo, Then tingle yoioeB take up the woids, 
'Es wlfd dir ichwer werden, wider den Stachel zu locken': — 



SawirddirKhwerwer - den, wi-der dcQ SU-chel zu 10 - ... ok«n 



1^1 r r r 




and then the shout of all the choir comes again, the 
ejaculatory call alternating with passages of choral recitative, 
and the last outburst of 'Saul, was verfolgst du mich/ 
beginning fwUy drops to mtzzo forU^ then to pianMmOf 
and then seemi to die away altogether with the qnaal- 
diatant echo, 'waa Terfolgat dn mich/ till only two votces 
are left out of the fourteen to end with. 

It is worthy of note that the treatment is not in reality 
hiatrionic. The singular call rising from the depths and 
apieading over the whole of the vocal acale^ beginning with 
the aoftneaa inevitable with anch deep vocal aound^ and in- 
creasing like a flood to the utmost force of the chorus^ is moie 
subjective than objective. It represents the throbbing of the 
inner man under intense excitement, growing more and more 
overwhelming as the emotion gathers force, until the whole 
being is vibrating with it, and then dying away like a fading 
image in the mind aa exhaustion supervenes. This treatment 
does not suggest the scene, but the effect the situation produces 
on the human being. And it illustrates the just view of the 
Teutonic composer, that music deals with the inward man and 
not with what is external to him ; with the mood induced by 
the external and not with the external itself. The external may 

s e 
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be suggested secondarily by the exactness cf the pre M stifi n 
of the inner feeOng and mood ; and wben l3ie mood is justj 

represented, a trait of external realism is justifiable as a be^ 
to define and locate the cause of the impression produced. 
The predisposition of men of Teutonic race to introspec- 
tion and deep thought leads them in this reject ia tte I 
right direction^ and offers an additional reason wiiy tb l 
German attitude led to sndh triumphant aciuevemenli » 
music. 

TIjc same rhnrarteristics of earnest simplicity and die*? I 
feeling are sliown in fichutz's larger works. Of these the mot 
important and the most comprehensive is the Hutoria rei 
der Aftfentehmng Jem CkruH^ which is frequenlly describee 
as an oratorio^ though in that category it standsy bolii fo^ 
style and treatment, by itself. In this he employs chorm. i 
a number of soloists, a small orchestra of strinirs, and » I 
organ^ for which only figured bass is given after the usQ^ i 
manner of the time. The treatment of the subject is mask I 
to that employed in Baches iamoiis 'Fissions.' The nantti^ 
portion, whidi is put into the month of the * Evangelist,' is 
given to the tenor soloist, who is accompanied by four gambaS; 
and it is sung in a curious kind of plaintive recitative, » 
great part of which is intoned on one note, diversified at thr 
beginnings and ends of phrases and sentences by ^ 
passages of melodic rather than dedamatoiy ehaiacter^ wkx^ 
havcj in rdation to the intonation, a very expressive eied 
Most of the sentences throughout the work begin with the watt 
melodic formula, consisting of a plaintive rise from the tonic j 
to the fifth and the minor seventh and returning to the fii^ 
again, which thenceforward becomes the reciting note. The 
xedting note is, however, not restricted to the fifth, but othtf 
notes are taken for varbus parts of the sentences* snd ^ 
monotone is often diversified by isolated deviations of single 
notes for the purposes of accent on a s}llable or the revcrift 
The following excerpt will serve to illustrate the process:^ 
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The various characters are taken by various soloists as iii 
Bach's ^PassionB.' Thus, the two angels at the grmwe \ 
a kind of duet; the three Marys a tiio; Cfeophas a aok 
The words of Maria Magdalena and the other Mary are gi^es 
to two soloists, and so are the words of Jesus. All thex 
individual utterances are in a kind of archaic recitati«. ' 
There is not the slightest attempt at tune of any kind. 
The declamation is often on one note, as in the part of tk | 
Bvangelisty but at prominent moments expression is obtained 
by the rising or falling of the Toice^ and by the barmoiuei ' 
with which it is accompanied. As an example of the tender 
kind of expression obtained by the simplest means^ the 
following from the scene between the angels and Maria 
Magdalena, comprisuig the pathetic utterance, 'They haie 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where tfaqr haie 
laid Him/ may be taken:— 
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nicht, wo d« Ihn hlii..iiiid Wi wcfia nicht, wo il« iltii hla • ge • l««fM 



lia - . - - ban 



S « I 

The diorus is but little employed^ in the body of tk 
work only for the words of the disciples, ^The Lord is m 

indeed, and has appeared to Simon ' ; and there are two short 
choruses at the beginning and end — the first to gi\ e the fonml 
words of preface, ' The resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ 
as it is written for us by the four Evangelists,' and the fiul 
chonu^ rounding off the whole, 'To God be thanks, irh> 
giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ followed bj 
jubilant reiteration of the word ' Victoria.' 

In the four 'Passions' the scheme is even more slender, 
for no instruments are used at all. But the chorus is used 
much more liequently. lake the individual soloists in tk 
'Aufferstehung,' it is used mainly for the puiposcs of in- 
personation. Thus there are choruses of the disciples, choniNi 
of the high priests and scribes, choruses of Jews; and in each 
case the composer endeavours to suggest the personalities of 
the characters, and to find a kind of music which is con- 
sistent with the mood and the spirit of the people wlio 
utter the words, much as Carissimi did, as has been d^ 
scribed above in chapter iv. The method is also exactly like 
that adopted in the similar choruses in Bach's * Passions,' 
and in one case, where the disciples ask eagerly one iifUr 
another, ' Lord, is it I ? ' the identity of intention has 
produced a very close and interesting parallel. The pasttge 
in Schutz's ' Ftmon according to St. Matthew,' which will 
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•erve to illustrate his way of dealiDg with such things^ is as 
follows ; — 

Ex. 282. 




bin kh^t 



i 



bin ieh**? 



Mb lehVit 



i 



m 



m 



Ub kh^T 



Hut, 



bin ish'st 



1 



01 



bfn ich'B? 



bin Ich's? bin ich'if 



1 



iefa'tof 



Ub khlsf 



Ua khiit 



-T 1- 



i 



icb'st 



Ua lob's! bin ich'8? 



Ua kh'k? 



Ua iob^t 



i 



3 



The parallel in Bach'a ' Matthew-Passion ' is the chorus at 
the end of No, 15 to the same words. 

The dramatic choruses are very short, and have scarcely any 
development. They merely serve to introduce the utterances of 

a crowd or group of persons as they happen to come into the 
narnitivc of the Evangelist, and to make their musical utter- 
ances tell by their appropriateness to the words and characters. 
Notwithstanding the extremely reserved nature of the whole^ 
the balance is so delicately maintained that such choruses as 
'Tell us who is he that struck Thee' in the St. Luke ' Pasaon,' 
'Away with Him, and give us Barabbas/ and 'Crucify Him' 
in the St. Matthew * Passion,' stand out vividly and effectively. 
The manner is as simple and direct as possible, without 
misusing any opportunities for merely artistic purposes. In 
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other wordfly the artistic retourcefl employed are only thus 
iHiich are exactly apt to the ahaatioii, and the f ir u ce du ie 
generally amoonts to giving a short figure, which fits the wmk 

and expresses the mood, to one voice to begin with, and making 
the other voices follow more or less irregularly with the same 
■object ; thereby putting the art of ^ imitation^' as it is techni- 
cally called, to a practical poipoae. The beginning of the 
passage fiom the St. John 'PkuHion/ where the high priesb 
say, *We have no king bat Ciesar/ will serve to show tk 
manner in which ^ imitation * is used 





ha-ben keinea, keiueo ■ 



kfliMn» kdMB K6 • • 'la 



Wir ba-ben keioeo, kciixoo KA 



dean 



den 



J J' 



Kfl • nig, denn 



Wir 



hA - ben kci - nen, kei - n«n, kei - neo, kei - 



Mr« Wir 



Inl. 



deoa 



And the growing heat of the asseverants is happily represented 
by making the imitations succeed one another more closely 
as the movement proceeds^ as in a fugue stretto. 

As has been previously said, there are no dtorases or 
movements which are developed upon any purdy artvtic 
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principIeSy or whose object is purely artistic or beautiful 
effect. Even the prefatory chorus, which is similar in the 
'Passious' to that in the ^Resurrection/ is merely a simple 
passage in the pure old choral s^le with very simple 
imitatioiis betweeu the parts^ pushed on froiik moment to 
moment by the familiar devices of suqiensbns. These 
prefatory choruses, however, are always very dignified and 
smoothly flowing, as though to prejjare the minds of the 
audience for the solemn story to which they are going to 
listen. And the smoothness of the style also serves to dis- 
tinguish these choruses from the choruses introduced into the 
body of the story, which are made abrupt and angular on 
purpose to convey the effects of the situations. The final 
choruses^ named fittingly 'Beschluss,' are generally the most 
extensive^ though even these do not extend to a couple of 
pages of music. They generally esqpress a final ptayer, or 
a reflection on the stoiy> or quiet reverential praise. The 
final chorus of the St. Matthew * Passion ' is peculiar for throwing 
a momentary sidt light on the relations of the Reformed Church 
to the old religion, as after beginning with *£hre sei dir> 
ChristCi' it ends with 'Kyrie eleison.' These chorttses are 
never homophonic — that is^ they never have any appearance 
of harmonized hymns, but are essentially contrapuntal in 
texture, and rather suggest the tradition of the Netherlands 
than of Italy, which is not surprising in view of the great 
influence and number of the Netherlanders who went to 
Venice. Another point worthy of note is that there are no 
discernible traces of Chorales in either the 'Resurrection' or the 
* Passions.^ This is one of the conspicuous elements In the 
later * Passions * that is missing. And another is the reflective 
element, which in both choruses and solos is 80 conspicuous 
in later days^ when poets and composers lingered and dwelt 
upon each salient moment in the stoiy of the ' Fusion' by 
adding a poem or a meditation on its essential idea. Schutz's 
treatment is le2is ornamental and more direct. 
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As tbew 'Paanons' are wxilteii for voiooB whhoiil toy » 
oompaniment at all, thne Is ▼eiy little opportunity k 
soloists to launch out into display of any kind, and wm 

for movements l oiistriu tod u[)()ii imy modern artistic melhoci, 
which require either cuatrapimtai or harmonic accompanimeoL 
There are a great many sokNSta, as each character ia imp 
aooated by a different pe r form er; but very little is attemplii 
beyond fitting the rise and fall ol the notes to the acoesh 
and the natural rise and fall of the syllables. The styk ii 
archaic and picturesque, the nuiiiiier of which is evidentlT d 
great antiquity and maintains characteristics of the litu^i^ 
intonationa of the Charclu It is entirely uidefinite in ifaftba, 
and its most prominent features are the Sequent use d 
two or three notes to a sylhUe, which Is specially uttM 
to when the words or the ntuation suggested dcmiii 
exceptional prominence. For instance, the last words d 
Jesus upon the cross in the ^ St. Matthew Passion ' 
follows: — 



and the Evangdist givea the translation of the myileriotf 
words to the same succession of notes, making a veiy 

tertsting par^Jlc I to the treatment of the same words in Bach's 
* Matthew-Passion.' 

The methods employed in Die sieben Wortt Jew Chn^-^ 
am KrtMz are the same as in the other worksy bat ^ 
clionues are slightly more extended, and the trestmoit d 
the sofo voices is more free and leis srcludc ^an in ^ 
other works; moreover, there is not only a babs with fic^unt* 
to serve as support and accompauiment to the voices, but 
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there is a solemn 'symphonia' for five instruments after the 
introductory cbonis, which is repeated before the tinai ctiorus^ 
which constitutes the ^conclusio/ 

In cooBidering these remarkable works from the purely 
avtittic pobt of view it must be taid that they have more 
connexion with matters of ancient tradition than with the 
tendencies of the new music. There is ne\er the smallest 
pretence of tunefulness or tonal form in any part either of 
the solos or the choruses, or in the ^symphonies' of the ^ Seven 
liBat Wovds*' The intention is to present the impressive story 
in a reverent but expressive manner^ treating the characters 
dramatically^ and making the essential points stand out by 
more definite music than the mere narrative. The choruses 
approximate most to modem style> such as that of fiach, 
in the cases where a crowd or number of persons express their 
share in the evolution of the drama» The longer choruses* at 
the beginning and end are more in the ancient manner. The 
share the instrunients take in these works ia insignificant ; 
but when instrumental passages are introduced either as 
accompaniment or alone, here, or in the collection of sacred 
ooncertosy the style is always that of the early composers 
of the seventeenth century, such as Gabriell and Banchieri 
and the earlier composers of fancies iu England, rather than 
that of later masters. Lively passages are occasionally intro- 
duced, such as that given on p. 416, which have some affinity 
to the passages of Handel and Bach* But for the most part 
Schiitz neither anticipates modem methods, nor does he show 
much intuition of instrumental style, or of the type of passages 
exclusit'cly suited to instruments. The deep seriousness of 
his nature prevented his attempting much outside the contra- . 
puntal metliods and the style which had been consecrated to 
serious subjects for generations. It was only in reject of 
the expressive use of unusual harmonies, and the change 
of attitude implied in seeking always for expression of a 
human kind instead of studying mere beautiful effects of 
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polyphony, that his ttyle diffeved fomi tiie old chonl watm 

of the school of the Netherlands and of Venioew Bat 
chiinjEre therein induced is very great, and it is o\ring a 
the chan^^e being made in such a manner that the tm 
Gennan oompoaen maintained aucb a high level of a^k aod 
thought, and eaciq^ied the oontamination of tbe si^aficU 
aecularity which became the bane off Italian sacied maac. 

Scbiitz's country was, however, by no means ffoctnnite ■ I 
her opportunities for a time. Even his own development ani | 
productivity were considerably hindered by the devasUtiag j 
horrors of the thirty years' war, which biolce up Qiurd 
establiahmentSy and distracted aU men ffor a time from ik 
peaceful pursuit of art* Sdiutz himself removed lor mm 
years to Denmark, and it seems that, though he lived ll 
1672, in the latter part of his life he had l€»s favwnJi^ ^ 
op{K)rtunitie8 for the performance of large works than in hj 
earlier years^ before the war had become generaL But tte 
love oi the new kind of sacred mniic had taken root, ^ 
In the latter part of the century composers had Cmonlik , 
opportunities for developing resources and technique of At 
new kind, and employing them in instrumental and diofil 
forms of religious music. 

In the middle of the century- the essential spirit of Geruu^ 
sacred music and the peculiar character of Teutonic devotional 
sentament are most clearly recognisable in the worisi «^ 
Andreas Hammerschmidt Bom at Bninn in Movavia Me | 
twenty- seven years after Schiitz, lie ultimately migrated to 
Saxuny, and became organist of Freiberg, where spent 
many years of musical activity in the composition of musK 
of the new land. His attitude towards sacred music if 
dispkyed in very characteristic fashion in his ZNoAy*^ 
between God and the BeUeving Soul, which came out 
Dresden in 1647. They are for various groups of 
from two up to six, and present some external aiii^i'^b} 
with the English secular dialogues and the scheme of ^ 
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Restoration vene anthenui. The instnunental accompaniments 

are variably treated. In many of the dialogues there is 
only a figured bass. In some a trombone part is added to 
the figured btuu, which aometimes goes with the bass^ and 
at other times is as free as the voice-parts. In a few of the 
more extennve examples there are full sets of strings, and 
again occasionally a trombone. The style of treatment will 
be easily grasped from examples. In the fifth dialogue, which 
is a duety Cantu8> taking the part of the Soul, begins at some 
length with a veiy earnest and express i ve strain as f olbws 



Aoh lierr, 
TUumo continao and Trombone. 



ich lia - 1m 



31 




— ^ 



■On - di*get| ach Ueir, »oh Ilerr ich ha 
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to which Bassns answers in strongly contrasted style, innocently 

suggesting paternal cheerfulness 



Zx. 286 b. 





1 ' ffr|p pi. 




Sei gvtroit, mala 

Pawo oontinQOb 
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After the opening penagei^ in wUch the Toicesareindependcit, 
they cany on the dialogue in phraaes anaweiing and oferiappln^ 

one another, but clearly maintaining their respective identitiw 
throughout, the one pleading and the other encouraging ftiui 
consoling, as in the following passage : — 

xz. aaso. 




■ind dtr TiT.fB • Inb, 



de-iae SQn - den tind dir rer-ge - ben. 



Another very interesting dialogue of somewhat the same 
character is No. 9, in which Cantus begins, *Ach Herr, ^« 
sind meine Feinde so viel ! ' at some length; and the Batf* 
answers, 'FOrchte dich nicht, ich Un ddn Schlld, md dtfi 
sehr grosser Lohn** It is especially noteworthy on scoosnt 
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€3ff a somewhat realifltic device, which has at the same time 

an artistic propriety, as towards the end of the dialogue the 
Bassus fastens on a musical figure from tlie first phrase allotted 
to it^ to the words, 'Ich bin dein Schild/ and reiterates it 
over and over again as an accompaniment to the plaint of 
Cantus, as though to put confidence in the depressed soul 
hy innstence: — 



J J. ji J J ^ c ; r rc^gS^ i 



inii"h, tiiul (li-r iiiich zu I" li - n n S4't zet und nicin Haujit auf - ri(-)i - tet. 

J ^ .-'"7 J ^ r I J J ^ r j J — r ^f^ 



To the same category belongs Dialogue 21, which is on 
a more extended scale. The tenor begins alone with the 
wordsy 'Ach Gott, warum hast da mein vergessen?^ and 
three other vmoes answer in a more cheerful style, 'Was 
betriibst du dich? wir haben einen Gott der da hilft'; and 
after much interchange of these phrases they finally join 
together in an AUelujah. Of different character is Dialogue 1 5» 
wherein, after an instrumental 'symphonia,' the bass begins 
forcibly^ 'Ich der Herr, das ist mein Name/ and the two 
upper voices respond in Uvdy aceente, 'Bringet her dem 
Herren Ehre und Sti&rke/ &c. The dialogues do not all 
bear out the title of being between God and the believing 
soul, as there is one from the Song of Solomon, in which 
the tenor b^;ins, 'Siehe, meine Freundin, Du hist schone'; 
and Cantus answers, 'Siehe, mein Freund, Du bist schon 
und lieUich/ probably typifying, according to traditbn, the 
kve of Christ and the Church. Another is a dialogue 
between the Angel of the Annunciation and the Virgin 
Mary, and some are dialogues between believing souls 
only. 

Apart from the style and sentiment of the works, there 
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are features illustrative of the general tendency of the ul 
Whole paaaages and chafacteristic featores are dia Uflmte d mk 
mterated with a distinct oonstmctiTe puipoae* Tlie afacteartk 
dialogue is a rerf interesting example of an enhancement d 

the central ideas by such means. It begins with a short miu- 
ductory ^ symphoiiia^' and then the bass solo sings the wonk 
SO deepl)^ impressive to the devotional mood, ' Nehmet hin md 
easet^ das ist mein Leib/ in f time, and the ^diole of ik 
▼dees then join in a jubilant ^Lobe den Herren, meine Sede' 
in a swinging f time, and the ^symphonia' is repeatf^ 
BO as to mark clearly the twofold character of the scbanf. 
Then the bass voice resumes again in similar style to Hx 
first part, 'Nehmet hin und trinket alle daraus, dieser 
Kelch ist das Neue Testament in meinem Blut^' &c.^ wlid 
is developed at someifliat more length than the fiist pttt» 
with short responses on the part of the other voices; 
the whole concludes with the repetition of the jubilant 
* Lobe den Herren.* The * s}Tnphonia ' is frequently 
used to mark off distinct sections of the work ; ^ 
the dialogue from the Song of Solonion» for instance, it ii .j 
repeated three times^ leading each time to a fresh dqwtatt . 
Various other constructiTe devices are resorted to, sndi * I 
repeating a definite phrase of some extent in a different kef I 
from that of itH first enunciation ; a good example of v\ IulL 
the passage above referred to in Dialogue 9, where the word-! 
<Ich fain detn Schiid' are rdterated at length in a passage 
in C major^ and the same pasiage is afterwards gim in ^ 
minor. Another feature which marlcs the tendencies of 
time is the clearness and definiteness of some of the muatfl 
phrases. One uf the most important features of modem musical J 
art is ttie clear definition of the musical idea ; but it took con!- 
posers a long time to arrive at the conception, and they 
tried to express what touched them moat in rather indefiiu^ 
tenns. But Hammerschmidt often shows a lively inrtiact 
for the path along which art was destined to travel 1^ 
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Dialogne No. 3 a peculiarly conaiflteiit effect ie obtained by 

reiterating the following well-marked phrase almost incessantly 
throughout the whole dialogue : — 




gni • - - diff 



r — U- 



keh«re dich doch wie-der m nnt 



Herr, 




I s 



His efforts in the directioii of eaqKrenoon extend even to 
occasional harmonic subtleties, which have much the same 

ring as those of Schiitz. Thus in Dialogue 11, *0 Jcsu, Du 
allersiissester Heiland/ the words * werd' ich krank vor Liebe ' 
are interpreted in the following terms: — 



imd' ich kraak Tur Lio • • • • Im 




^ I I I "I 



f f 



Ml knak mr X4* 



ioh kisok 



1 



4 > 
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Hammeracliiiiidl wu a vary vohtiiiiiioiis composer^ m 
besides the dialogues above discussed he composed Ik 

collections of Mmikalische Andachten, which consist of sacrei , 
compositions for various groups of voices and instrumeot^ j 
individually described as GtitiUehe Comeerten, GeUtUche Sg^ i 
pkomeii, CfeiitUd^ Moietiem, and ao fordi. He slso vnlt 
dialogues on the four Gospels, Latin motets, and even wot 
original chorales. These works all illustrate more or lea the 
new departure in music, in the rhetorical treatment of the sob 
(even extending to a counterpart of the well-known ejaculaton 
ol Poroell referred to on page %6g), in the fraquaillf 
harmonic and even rhythmical nae of voices in oombioilia^ 
in the constructive aim, and in the use of acoompanm 
instruments and ritornelli. ^Vs a very curious example of 
the manner in which independent artistic speculation moviu: 
under similar conditions, arrives at the same result, it i» 
worth while to compare the following commencement of m 
of the compositions in the MutUtaUsehe Jndaehieii, No. 4} 
with the typical Restoration Hallelujahs given on p. 272:- 



CantoB 1 
and 

Alto and j 




I 1 
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Tida 1 Bo •ii«an-xiA, Uo-ti • aa-i>a, IIo-ai-ui«iu, iio.«i 
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Hammerschmidt in such a case is histrionic, but that was 
not as a rule the German attitude in choral music, and lie 
elsewhere proved himself capable of writing choral works of 
noble quality in the new kind of free connteipdnt which was 
devdopbg in the modern direction^ as the following paasage 
win thow: — 



O Bi*-n 




m 



i 



• - tana' dtab nats, O Bm • OoO, 



Ir • • barm' dicb meio, O 



=1 . frzi. 



£r*bann' didi meiD, O Her • ro Oott, 



er • barm' dich 




Ff a 
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GoO, O Bm - n Goo. 



fir . 



dri • Mr STEM . WD Buin-ber.ac - kct. 






dBi-D«r groMcn lianulter - tig • • knt) 



narh 



It is noticeable that the oompoien of tliis period did not 
make much use of forms which are apt for purely ardstie 

development, such as the fui^ue, in writincr for voices. This 
and kindred forms they developed with ever increasing success 
in their oigan works^ but in worlcs for voices they emplofvd 
forms of art which sppeared more easily adaptable to €kt 
utterance of dcFotional sentiment. Tliis isct is emphaaiied 
by Fnm Tunder (t 6 14-1667), a composer of great power, 
whose works have till recently been lost to view. Ho is 
not only interesting on account of the quality of his corn- 
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positions^ but as the immediate predecessor of Buxtehude as 
organiit o£ the Marienkirche at Liibeck. The important 
institutioii of the Abend-Musik before referred to (p. lai) 
was in force there in hiB time> and it is very likely that 
some of his compositions were written for it. They comprise 
elaborate and leni^thily developed solos and duets with instru- 
mental accompaniment) motets, settings of psalms^ dialogues 
to both Latin and German words, settings of chorales and 
works on a grand scale based on choraka* Among other 
features of note there are chomses in some of his lari^er 
works, such as Nbi Dominus aedificavtrit and Dominua illur- 
tninalio mtUy which have unmistakable kinship with Carissimi ; 
and Italian influence of the best kind is also perceptible in 
his solos. But the most notable of all are his remarkable 
works on chorales, which show in an exceplbnal manner the 
tendencies which culminated in the methods of J. S. Bach. 
They are of various design. The work on * Wachet auf ' consists 
of a plain statement of the chorale by a sulo voice with 
well-worked accompaniment, followed by a long coda in 
which phrases of the chorale are alluded to, interspersed 
with Allehijahs. 'Helfl mir Gottes Gnte preisen' is more 
elaborate. Verse i consists of the chorale given simply by 
SDprano with accompaniment, verse 2 of a duet for tenors 
with a variation of the chorale. In verse 3 the bass sings 
the chorale with free parts for the yiols above it written 
in a thoroughly polyphonic style. Verse 4 has the chorale 
in the treble with ehiborate treatment of the other vmces 
btlijw it. Verse j is on the same lines as verse 3, and verse 6 
crowns the whole by a recapitulation of the chorale for all 
the voices and instruments together^ harmonized quite after the 
familiar manner of J. S. Bach, with considerable elaboration 
of the voice-parts and harmonies. Hie two works on 'Wend' ab 
deinen Zom* and 'Ein* festeBurg' respectively are on a still more 
elabf)rate scale, each in()\ ement being constructed on a different 
system to make effective contrast. In some the chorale 
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is sung by a solo voice simply \nth elaborate accompanimeDl 
In some the chorale is given in elaborately florid ranatioc. 
Other mofemeDti are'quite on the lines of the CMorolMrqMle, 
one part giving the chorale^ which stands out dearly in kag 
notes, while the other parts are busy with short phraM a 
quicker notes, often suggesting forms of the chorale melody. 
Each ends with a long and weighty chorus, without, howerer, 
presenting the chorale in its entirety at the conclusion. Th; 
last few bars of the chorale cantata '£in' leste Bug' tfam 
light on Tonder's musical character and on his rdatioato 
J. S. Bach, especially in the progression of the baM at 
end. It is as follows: — 



ViollM. 



p 



p 



m 



I and H 

CootUiao. c 



i' if -| ' fi 



3= 



tCeich 




OoUa mum 



mtua 



UBM, 



bid 



bsn. 
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One of his solo passages, biised on the second Une of the 
same chml^ » also worth giving as an example of typical 
procedure:— 




Woiks of liiiiUar cluuracterto these were produced by Jokann 
Rudolf Able (1625-1675), a composer wbo bad gieal reputation 
in his time, and was organist of St. BUttdus in Mublbausen. ^ A 
fine and elaborate example is the 'Merk auf, mein Herz,* whicb 
ia all based on the chorale 'Vom Himmel hoch.' It consists 
of several movements, all on the phrases of the chorale, and 
ends with the chorale given simply and direcUy in eight parts. 
Ahle also produced motets, GeutUi^ Didlagen, lengthy 
Arias (not in the Italian aria form, but freely declamatory), 
Andachten, and a collection called Thiiringischer Lustgarten. 
But though he was bom some dozen years after Tunder, 
his work does not show an advance, in artistic texture 
and richness of detail, upon the works of that composer. 
However, his works are very characteristic of the tendencies 
of his time in Germany, as are also those of his son Johann 
Geoig Ahl^ among which are some very melodious solos 
loll of devotional sentiment, especially an admirably designed 
aria, * Komm, Jesu, komm doch her zu mir,' which is thoroughly 
German in spirit, and is accompanied, with excellent sense of 
eSect, by three viole da gamba and bass. 

The love of working upon chorales seems to have grown 
upon composers as time went on. Some of the devices 
adopted have already been expbdned. A 
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which belongs to the same department as the sacred ar^. 
was to write a solo as a transformed expansion of a favouhk 
chorale. A happy illustration of this^ of the year 1680, is 
afforded by Wolfgang Karl Briegd, who waa afc ^it tine 
KapeUmeiater to the Landgiaf of Dannatadt. It is fomtdd 
on the chorale, *Vater unser im HIHlfaielreich/ which ba 
been made familiar to modern musicians as the theme for 
variations in Mendelssohn's Oi^gaii Sonata in D minor. 
fint lew ban of the aymphonia for atringa wDl am ts 
identify it: — 



TIoUiM. 



Mi 




i 




» • 



The solo begins as follows: — 



Voice. 




FUhr' iinfi, 



fUhr' tinn, Ilerr, In Ver - nA » nag oicht, W«Ba 




^ 1 1* J .^ £a^Ei £ ^^ 



M, be • Be, F«smd an • ficht, ke, 

he 
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On the other hand, German composers fell by degrees 
more and more under the influence of tonal principles, coming 
mainly from Italy. This was manifested in the gradual assimi- 
lation of solo forms to the type of the Italian aria, and in 
choral music by the appearance of conventionally figured 
successions of chords. The style of the lively Italian motet 
music permeated German church music the more inentably 
because there were German composers who were connected 
with the south. Of these Pachelbel has already been indicated, 
and it is no matter for surprise that among a great deal that is 
admirable and serious in his church music there should occa- 
sionally peep out a trait of mundane liveliness. The follo^\^ng 
solo from a wedding Cantata by him is as secular as the most 
undevotionul product of the Italian, and may profitably be 
compared with the excerpt from Ziani*s * O anima ' on p. 405, 
It will also be obsen'ed that a familiar and trivial ornamental 
figure makes its appearance, which is conspicuous both in that 
motet and in the excerpt from a motet by Perti on p. 407 : — 



893. 



'l p§ — — 










^= ^ 


Auf, 


» p w - m - 

wer4be Olat', beut' mantert euoh ein 

^ 


r-*" — tTiB — — ■ *' ^ J 
Prieater auf lu Freu 
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' de, die 






? -^-^ 


L_i 



. K- 



ibm tcln bo • ber Priester Mlbst and 



«ach er • Iau • bet bea • te. 
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m 



— « ^ 



Sin - nen. 



denn Je • biu war xa Ca - na • an bei Ga • aten mitbet, 



Tiolini. 



; — \ — r i ll i 



In . Den. 




1 i 

In this connexion reference may fitly be made to a great 
representative of German Roman Catholicism, Kaspar Kerl, 
who has already been referred to as one of the foremost of 
the Southern German organists. Germans of this persuasion 
scarcely illustrate the true Teutonic tendencies, as in writing 
for the Roman service they naturally adopted Italian manners. 
Such of Kerl's music as is attainable emphasizes this fact, 
but he must be credited with considerable skill and facility 
in writing for voices. A very characteristic example of his 
style is the following passage from a quartet for four basses : — 



i 



994. 



Vi . dil 



et oom - mu 



Vi . dit 



VI - dit 



4 U 



Vi . dit 



et oom • mo 
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W^-f^ 


H -.-^ , 






^t7 ' 

ter • n, e 

h nm » ^-0 0-^ 


et U 


1 E_ 

r • n, com 
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-mo • ta est 

-r- r r 
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M 1 


! ri ' in 


1 »- 

■t ter • ra, ooxn 

^ F * 1^-1^ 


- mo • • ta eet 
—J » . * 




et com*mo • 




-t-f ^ , ^ 

• taeetter>>re, est 




1 c 


4 

:/ 1 


I 

[..a ! 1 



ter • • ta. 

- T^r * fe^ — 1 


f= 


ter • • ra. 




— f ^' 

ter • • ra. 

1 




-- rs ■ ] 

■ B> - 

ter • • ra. 




— : i — 

1 - C3 





This obviously illustrates the ease of diction which came from 
frequent contact with Roman Church music of the time, and 
it indicates the line of cleavage in sacred music between the 
styles of the representatives of the two Churches. The aim 
of the southern composers was evidently to please, that of 
the northern composers to express devotional feeling. The 
saving element in true Teutonic music was that the innate 
seriousness and deep feeling of German composers persistently 
asserted themselves, and a style was ultimately developed which 
comprised all the artistic elasticity and definiteness of tonality 
which were the mechanical excellencies of Itiilian sacred music. 
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without lowering the dignity and consistent seriousness o: 
. the sentiment. The hiter Germans iearnt all there was to 
learn from the Italians in the matter of tonal oonstructioo 
and freedom of voicenwritiiig, aod applied it in works wfaidi 
have the genidne devotional ring. They eveh expanded 
sphere of the instrumental parts of their woAm wiUioat 
dropping into conspicuous secularity. 

Towards the end of the century the men who were tk 
immediate foienmnera of J, S. Bach in this department of 
art made their appearance* Among them were hia two iinde% 
Johann Christoph, bom 1643, and Johann Michel, horn 164S. 
They were the sons of Heinrich Bach of Arnstadt, ani 
the former became organist of Eisenach, and the latter a: 
Gehren. Tlie circumstances of their lives were such as to 
intensify the Teutonic characteriatica of the family, for diqr 
were educated at home, and during the whole of their lirei «t 
not reported to have moved beyond the bounds of ThuringiL 
They therefore had little opportunity to come under the 
indueuce of any public but that of their own district; aod 1 
though unfortunately their compositionB are so acaroe as to 
be almost unattainable it is easy to see that they genimie^ 
represent the tendencies of Teutonic music. The nuist ioi' | 
portant and characteristic work which has survived is the 
musical presentation by Juluiiin Christoph of the impTC«iTe 
idea of a celestial war between the angels and the devil^ 
led by Michael and Satan, as related in Revelation, chap. ^ 
beginning with the words^ 'Ea erhob sich dn Strdt la 
Himmel/ In this woric the composer evidently sought to 
make a picturesque impression of the scene as he imagiDC*^ 
it, and, like the earlier German painters, filling in the detaOs 
of their pictures of Adoration of Magi, or Presentation ia tk 
Temple, or any other New Testament subject with the dreM 
utensOs, and paraphernalia of the evay-day life of thdr tio^ 
Johann Christoph brings to bear the effects suggestive d 1 
warfare in contemporary mundane experience. The 
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conspicuous inBtmniental fSeatme muit Have been the esntberant 

employment of the trumpets. No less than four are employed, 
which come in one after another in answerine^ calls as the 
excitement of the imagined battle increaaeSy and finally have 
to achieve aemiquam pasiaget in canoOf after a manner much 
more ^miliar in inBtmrnental mode all over the world in 
the' latter part of the seventeenth and the early part of the 
eighteenth century than it is now. Besides the trumpets, 
the drums are used with pictorial intent, and the rest of the 
orchestra (which is rather crudely and baldly used) comuats 
of two violins, four violas, double bass^ bassoon, and organ. 
The mngttlarity of such a group of instruments probably does 
not arise from any spedal artistic purpose any more than it 
does in numerous other scores in early times, but just because 
the instruments were available in the town where the per- 
formance was intended to take place. The vocal element is 
represented by two choirs of five parts each, and there are 
no soloists ; but isolated parts, such as the bass or two 
basset^ occasionally take the lesponsiUlity of quasi-narrators* 
It must be granted that the influence of Italian types in this 
case is very strong. Harmonically, the work is of quite 
statuesque simplicity, as most of the choruses are con- 
structed on simple successions of chords, and very little use 
is made of free polyphonic part-writing. The first chorus, 
which follows an introductory 'sonata' and a short and simple 
dedamatory passage by two basses, is almost entirely on the 
chord of C, the two groups of five voices answering one 
another in mere massive blocks of harmony, while the four 
trumpets play brilliant and rapid arpeggio figures. Not till 
after thirly bars is a change made;, which leads inunediately 
to a half-dose on the dominant G; then^ by way of 
contrast, the upper choir resorts to more rapid changes of 
harmony and lively passages of imitation. Then follow 
alternations of simple passages for two basses and massive 
chond effects, and a further declamatory paasage for bass to 
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the wordBy *Und ich hoiete eioe giooae Stimm^ die spncb 
Himmd,' — 




•3^ 



which is interesting as a parallel to a passage in John Blow^'* 
picturesque anthem, 'I was in the Spirit on the \jas^% 
day.' 




0 » 



This in its turn is succeeded by a fine passage for the two 
choirs^ in which great effect is made by dignified suspensioDS. 
A further chorus expresses the wordsy 'Und sie baben iliB 
fLberwiinden durch des Lammes Blut^; and the last dwiaB 
is a vigorous alternation of short phrases between the two 
choirs to the words, 'Darum freuet each, ihr Hinimel,' on 
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simple racceonons of chorda, which ttSord opportunity for 
the trumpets and drams to bestir themselves greatly, and 
to minister to an almost boisterous effect of triumphant 

jubilation at the end. Though the work is so obviously 
constructed on the harmonic principles which Italian com- 
posers had been mainly instrumental in developing, there 
18 nothing Italian about the effect it would produce. The 
composer is in the deadliest earnest, and has no desire to 
give pleasing impressions by melody or elegance of phrase, 
but to convey the impresnon of the scene he has in his 
mind, and the joy with which its aigiiificaiice inspired him, 
with the best artistic means he had at his command. 
A similarly earnest and poetical disposition is manifested in his 
fine Choral Motets, which represent the highest standard of 
such works in his time and country. It is perhaps safer not 
to lay any stress on tbe superb motet *Ich lasse dich nicht' as 
iliuKtrating his powers and lums ; for though it lias been con- 
fidently attributed to him, and though the massive eight-part 
chorus with which it opens is not inconsistent with his style 
and standard of technique, the latter part in which the chorale 
melody in the treble is accompanied by animated figures for 
the other voices, after the manner of an organ 'Choralvor- 
spiel,' seems far in advance of anything else of his that is 
known ; and indeed reaches to such a high degree of artistic 
resource and interest, and displays such freedom and vitahty 
in the treatment of detail, that it is scarcdy credible that it 
could be the work of any composer but Johann Sebastian Bach 
himsdf. But there are several other fine motets by him of 
which the authenticity seems beyond doubt ; and in these, 
together "with admirable passag;es which show his instinct for 
polyphonic effect in an impressive light, there are passages 
of a somewhat homophonic character, which are significant 
as suggesting Italian influence. He even seems to aim at 
making use of metrical melody in an upper part as a means 
of expression without often introducing chorales* A typical 
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passage is the opening of the motet for afjbt Toices *IMkx 
Hen Ootty' which it ai foUowi : — 



1st Choir. 



i 



f 



i 



Lie • b«r, lio 



ber HeiT, 



lie - ber Heir 



4 L 



Gott, 



bt 



T ' Q 1 ' 1 — 

Li« - bw, li« • • b«r, lie • bar, U« • bar Baa Ckitl 



bar Berr 



1^ 



- ber Ilerr, lie • 

■r r r 'r r r cf' 



• ber Ilerr, lie 



ber_ H«T 



i 




— -r 



T 



The motets 'Der Gerechte, ob er gleich to zeitig itirbti' 
and ' Unaen Herzena Freude,' present similar featnrai of 
harmonic, or what might perhaps be more fitly described 

as sub-contrapuntal character, together with passages in whicii 
the independent motion of the various voices is managed with 
noble effect. The inference suggested is that the compose: 
endeaTom!ed to widen the sphere of his. resources by biiqgBV 
to bear such features of Italian t3rpe as he could assunilife^ 
with the object of enhancing the expression of the ideas; lod 
in a sense this implies an expansion of the branch of sacred 
music by resources which have a secular origin. But tbe 
change &om the old order of sacred choral musicy in its subtkit 
and most pervading essence^ Is a tendency In the dixedicB 
of more definite metrical or rhythmic organization. Tfaiiii 
traceable even in the most powerful passages of Johann 
Christoph's motets ; as in the noble conclusion of the mot^ 
^Der GerechtCy' where the impression of power is convey<^ 
not by the measured scale passages themselves but by thev 
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being combined witb tbe dow rhythmic mteration of the 

note on which they arrive ; which gives the impression of 
steadfast and deliberate eneigy. 
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The connexion with Giovanni GabrieH (p. 413) 


is here still 



to be clearly traced, but with the difference of the franker 
acceptance of metrical principles, which the experiences of 
the century in the so-called 'New Music' liad induced. 

The younger brother, Johann Michael, attempted nothing 
on such grand lines as ^ Es erhob rich ein Streit,' but he also 
is notable for many fine motets, some of them in eight parts. 
He seems to have been even more under the influence of 
contemporary Italian models than his brother, as is perceptible 
in simpler harmonization, and a treatment of accompanying 
voices which sometimes has the effect of lively rhythm. The 
following from his ' Ich weiss, dass mein Erloser lebt ' is indeed 
very suggestive, for the accompaniment to the chorale hat 
almost an instrumental effect: — 

Mnnr O g 
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TreMe. 



Alto and 
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cut 
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I t 



mein 
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4- 



w^r - in TnoiD6xn Floischf in nioinoin innisch, Gott w 




lien, uiul wir - de in mcinem FleuchGott,Oott so 
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r"£ I r r r r 
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Johann Michael's moteta are indeed of somewhat uocqvl 
quality^ and in the simpler ones the harmonization seent t 
times rather tame and the metrical qualities rather ohvion 

The best of them are as a rule more interestinc: for their 
scheme than for their details — for the general poetic intentk 
than for their execution. The two motets ^Unser Lebenisi 
ein Schatten ' and ^ Nun hab* ich iiberwimden ' are hcHh fUJ 
interesting from the pcnnt of new of the distribution o! tk 
component divisions and the broad musical features. In M 
of them chorales are introduced, sometimes simply harmoniieA 
and sometimes accompanied by independent figurate Tckt- 
parts, after the manner of the organ * Choral vorspiek,' 
though without much originality and vitality in the ddiSt 
The passages in which the choiales are presented freqncfllff 
alternate with passages which seem to serve as oommentuvi 
foreshadowing the manner of dwelling upon the derotiJi*' 
ideas, by reflective parentheses, in later Passions and Cantatas. 
A sincere devotional sentiment is perceptible, though tht 
composer seems to be taking a less intense view of dem^ 
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and to be seeking a more simple and popular form of utterance 
than is met with in earlier Teutonic music. This is not 
nnfrequently illustrated by innocent tunefulnew, as in the 
foKowing passage bom the motet ' Hen> Herr, wenn ich nur 
dich habe':^ 

Je - gjL, da e dier Brta - M- g»m worth, Main* hftolntff 

^ jTj: j. j i .1. I 

2i«d' m( . . tfto.aw Bid' 



The slight suspicion of secular flavour in this can hardly 
be ignored, and it is no doubt partly owing to the obviousness 

of its metrical qualities. Indeed the less strenuous nature of 
Johann Michaers musical disijosition causes him to betray 
tlie secular origin of much of his artistic method more plainly 
than Johann Christoph. But they both illustrate the manner 
in which reflective devotional sentiment was by degrees 
tempered by the infusion of moods wluch were necessarily 
interpretable in terms of rhythmic activity. 

J. S. Bach's great forerunner, Dietrich Buxtehude, whose 
principal organ compositions have been discussed in chapter iii, 
holds an import arit position in the story of sacred choral music 
in Grermany* Though a Dane by extractbn, he adopted 
Teutonic manners in musical expression and a Teutonic 
attitude in his treatment of words. When he was appointed 
organist at Liibeck, in succession to his father-in-law, Franz 
Tunder, the institution of the Abend-Musik before alluded to 
(pp. 121, 437) was an undoubted incitement to the composition 
of large choral works with instrumental accompaniment. For 
these functbns he wrote a number of cantatas^ which show 
the tendencies of art in that department in the direction of 
more regular and spacious forms than aucli as had been most 

Og 2 
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faTonred In tiie middle of the century. The c x p c rim e iito i 

nature of the earlier works is indicated by the variety oi 
names which were bestowed on them, such as *Getstlick 
Symphonien/ 'Geistliche Concerten/ 'Geistliche Gespracfae,' 
and 00 on. Aa time went on these fonna were aenmiirtwi 
hy degrees, and by a prooesi of sdedion and leanangBBOit 
ultimately settled down into the legahr and systenutic type 
of church cantatas. 

Buxtehude's works of this kind are probably the best of 
those which immediately preceded those of J. S. Bach. They 
vary in scheme, some of them approximating to thtt d 
J. S. Bach, and some being on lines similar to the oilier 
forms. The connecting links' in the devdopment are tins 
completed. The so-called cantata * Herzlich lieb hah* icli 
dich, O Herr,' corresponds aliiKJst exactly to the scheme of 
Franz Tunder's works founded on chorales, such as 'Wend' 
ab deinen Zom' and 'Ein' teste Boig/ It begins wftli & 
soprano solo, giving out the chorale simply with instmnxBlil 
accompaniment, and a number of movements lolloir hr 
various groups of voices^ nearly all of which are eidicr 
variations of the chorale or founded on its characterisik 
phrases ; and the final movement consists of the chorale gi^ i 



ia the cantata, 'Wo soil ich fliehen bin,' which begin iril^ 
a simple chorale-like mdody tor soprsno, and proceeds vtt 

various movements for solo voices, including an ^ aria ' ^ 
tenor, and ends with a solo and choral movement found;- 
on a different ciioralc from the one used at the beginoiBf 
of the work, with a coda consisting of a lively Amen. Tbe 
harmonization of the chorale in the last movement is so 
J, S. Bach in treatment that two Unes of it are witi 
quoting;— 
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BtIrk' mich mil 



T r r ' 

dei • nsm Gna • 



InitramenU. 

-r 1 1- 



dsn • (dflt^ 



as- h 1~ 



f YoloM. 




The cantata 'Ihr lieben Christen^ approximates yet more 
to the later type^ though stiU fetaining iome traces of earlier 
forms. It opens with a very lively 'simphonia' for strings 

and trumpets. The solo version of the chorale for soprano 
is the next number, and is followed by a massive chorus 
reiterating the words, ^Siehe^ siehe, der Herr kommt mit 
Yiei tansend Heiligen/ accompanied by strings, comets (o£ 
the old type), trumpets, and trombones. To this succeeds 
a jubilant ^simphonia,' and after that a bass solo, 'Siehe, ich 
komme bald,' evidently recalling the type of the dialogues. 
The chorus which follows^ ' So komm doch, Jesu,' is in a tender 
flowing vein 



AM. 



Tenor I 
• fiano. ^ 



■OaDo 



80 komm doch, Js • lO, to komm doch. 



i 



•Cello. 



-I 



So komm doch 
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serines. 




i- 

Then there is a florid 'Amen' as a duet lor two aoprancB, 
and the final chom conaiBta of a sunple enunciatiao of tfe 
dionle in | tune, and a farther 'Amen' paxtlf baned on 
the ilgnrea of preeeding dneC Moat <if the forma widcb 

are combineil in the later church cantatas thus present them- 
aelves, though the solo movements are not developed in tbc 
laige form of aria which Bach ao often employed. 

hk tcstnre and quali^ theae woflBi ol Bmrtehude'a aie neither 
ao lidi nor ao intereating aa hia organ mnac^ bat they suggest 
a largeness of conception and a certain coamopolitaniani whkh 
hcljHxi towards the absorption of Italian forms and methods 
into the German system of such art, though at this stage thej 
do not ahraja pffeanl thfmaflwa in their most refined qnali^. 
Aa in aoaae ot Johann Chriafcn|ih and Michael Bach'a waring 
the method of treating tiie dioral portiona ia mainly harmonic, 
l iic voices are used mainly in blocks, and there is very Utile 
of chiu^ counterpoint, and in its absence there is a lack 
of the widespread oontiBuitT and csmulatipe interest and 
powcr wnicn ntamg w n^gai aonm* voospoaerB were v 
a ccftain eilenl amM hf lie appaitai a&iptability «f | 
hafian homcyhenir mcCMb for the pnrpooe ot cxpressioo. 
ai.d vi. :i not rcalirc tLit .ir.'.v-sss the artistic quality tni , 
intirrest is pn>ponioDate to the interest of tlw words, tbe i 



w\>rds of thcmadvea v3 
However^ thm wan one of the dpenBana nrhadh the uw lit*' 
cofl^poaem had in go thuMch m umigyigi^i^ principka of tit 

of al kindi^ In io^kwing ^x^sa^ TT^.hijgi it va6 almi>&^ 
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imponable to aToid Bometimes refyin^ on them too much and 
making use of foruiulaa which were alien to the Teutonic 
diBpositioD. But such features are mere transient super- 
fi^ft^tffffj and in process of time they were puiged out, while 
those principles of Italian ait which were of real value were 
retained. In respect of solo music German composers were 
ludf-hearted so far in following the Italians. They had not 
the Italian aptitude for melody, and sought to express them- 
selves more earnestly in forms like highly organized recitative 
and arioso, which admitted of more immediate expression. 
The influence of the chorale also told against the aria, for 
up to this time composers so often gave the chorale or a 
variation of it to the solo voice that the aria form was rarely 
wanted. 

Buxtehude's standard of instrumentation is a good deal 
in advance of that of the earlier accompaniments. He had 
rather a special instinct in this durectiony and often used 
devices which are characteristic of modem instrumentation; 
and he had in genersl more idea of the difference between 
vocal and insftnunental style than was commonly met vpith 
out of Italy. 

It will be observed that in the latter part of the century 
Gennaa music in these forms was going through a curious 
phase, German composers were endeavouring to make use 
of methods which had been established by Italian composen^ 
and as yet they had not translated them into pore Teutonic 
terms. The borrowed principles needed to be expanded by 
richer manipulation of detail and more interesting and ex- 
pre<^sive harmony than Italians cared to use, before they were 
fit for Teutonic purposes. But this needed time to achieve* 
German composers, like those of other oomitries were^ in 
truth, bemg brought fsce to face with the necessity of ex- 
panding the scheme of the most serious branch of their art 
by making use of methods whicli liad been initiated for secular 
purposes^ whether dramatic or abstract; but it is interesting 
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to obiem the maimer in which racial qmdttiea or habits e( 
mind influenced the /eault. In aome caaea the adrnjaarm €l 
secular f eaturea and traita of atyle altogether dnm out ^ 

best qualities of serious devotional art. Races and people 
whose instinct and attitude of miud led them to be sattified 
with the simple joya of art itself, without much cousidentioii 
for the ideaa which art waa need to enhance^ fiuled to atem tbe 
tide of popular Influence, which lowered the intrinnc atandaid 
of intereat and expression. When they employed nielhodi 
which were borruued from secular art in ecclesiastical music 
they had not the earnestness nor the discrimination to 
distinguish between manner and matter, and contaminated de- 
votional aituationa with mundane thongfata. But the Gennaa^ 
who moved with more deliberation^ and more under the ia* 
fluence of rdigioua fervour than native artiatic impobe^ 
miiintuined a loftier standard. Even when employing secohr 
mettiods their steadfast concentration of mind upon devotional 
thoughts sustained the purity and dignity of their musical 
ntterancea* They maintained the conaiatcncy and the vcfadtf 
of different biancheB of art becauae the expreaaion of the idn 
embodied in the worda, rather than any abatract prindpie d 
art or mere sensuous beauty^ was always their chiefest aiia. 
Sincerity and ardour of spirit were the motives which dn)Tp 
them to utterance. Deep feeling, often defeated by iImd^ 
quacy of reaource, ahinea even through the failurea. And it 
thia manner the inner impulae which had been diaceniible cita 
in the Teutonic oompoaera of the aizteenth oentuiy» ii 
such noble phases in the worlcs of Schutz, and even in die 
less vivid compositions of Hammerschmidt^ is seen to be 
gaining in scope and variety^ and leading onwards with m- 
wavering unity of purpose to the accomplishment of the 
great and charaeteriatic achievementa of the uneqnalW 
Teutonic mastera. 
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*Abdelazor' ; see Pcrcell. 
Abend -Masik; see Buxtehttde, 

TUNDEB. 

Academies d'Op^ra ; »ee Pebbin. 

Royal es de Muaique, 231, 

' Achille et Poliz^ne ' ; see Lulli. 
'Adieu mes amours,' 48. 
'Against thee only * ; see Humprey. 
•Ah, helpless wretch ' ; see Mundy. 
Able, Johann Georg, 'Komrn, Jesu, 

komm,^ 43Q' 
Able, Johann Rudolf, 'Dialogi,' 

212, 439. 

Andachten, 439. 

Aria«, 433. 

* Merk auf, mein Hera * (Vom 

Himmel hoch), 439. 
ThOringischer Lustgarten, 

439- 

'Ah, morire'; see Cabissiml 

Airs and Dialognes, 28^; see 
Able, Baltazab, Campion, 
Copebario, Dowland, Febba- 
B08C0, Ford, Fbescobaldi, 
Eaumebschmidt, Jones, 
Lawes, Lock, Morley, Play- 
fobd, pubcell, rossitsb, 
Sympson ; see Arias, Dance 
Tunes, Fancies. 

*Alberti Bass,' 32S; 

'Albion and Albanius ' ; see Grabu. 

'Alceete '; see Lulli. 



'Alexander's Feast"; see Clark. 
'Alia Rota'; see Rossi (Luigi). 
'All in a garden green,* 84. 
Allmand (Almaine) ; see Dance 
Tunes. 

' Am Abend ' ; see SobDtz. 
'Amadis de Grece ' ; see Des 

Touches. 
'AmarUli, mia bella'; see Caccini. 
Amati, 33d 

'Amphitryon'; see PUBCELL. 
Andachten; see Able, Hammeb- 

SCBMIDT. 

Anolebebt, 365. 

Animuccia, • Laudi Spirituali,' 

Anthems, 186, 205, 257, 293; see 
Church Music, Verse Anthems, 

'Apparatus musico-oiganisticus,* 
104. 

Appoggiatura, 275, 276. 
Arbeau, Thoiuot, ' Belle qui tient,* 
23- 

Abcadelt, Madrigals, 13^ Si^ 
'Arda Roma'; see Leqbenzi. 
'Aria della Romanesca,' 82. 
'Aria detto Balletto,* 82. 
'Aria detto la Frescobalda,' 82. 
'Ariadne*; see Cambebt, Lawes, 

H.. Monteyebde. 
Aria form, 47^ 108, 139, 140, 153, 

I54i Ii6, 120, iZJi 126, 122, 
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208, 240, 242,281^ 302i 378, 381, 

38Lm440.ML 454- 
Arias, Ahlb, 45^; Muffat, 104 ; 

Scarlatti, 381. 
'Armide'; ««eLnLLi. 
Arpeggio, 87, 99> 375> 38S- 
*As I went to Walsingham,' 82; 
'A solis ortu' ; see Cabissimi. 
'Assumption ' ; see Pebti. 
Attaiqnant, Galliards, Pavanes, 

Branles, 14. 

• Auff die Mayerin*; m«Frobebgeb. 

* Auf , werthe GiLst * ; s«« Pachelbel. 
'Aarengzebe*; see Purcell. 
'Awake up, my glory'; ««« Wise. 

Bach, Bemhard, 122.. 
Bach, J. Christoph, 113, 444. 
454- 

* Der Gerechte,' 448. 

* Es erhob sich,* 444. 

* Ich lasse dich nicht,* 447. 

' Lieber Herr Gott,' 448, 

Motets, 447. 

Trumpet, use of, 44S' 

• Und ich hOrete,' 446. 

' Unsers Herzens Freude,' 

448, 

Bach, J. Heinrich, 444. 

Choral-Vorspiel, 113, 12L 

' Erbarm' dich mein, 0 Gott ! • 

114. 

Bach, J. Michel, 444. 4S4. 

• Herr, Herr, wenn ich * (Jesu, 

dn edler Brflutigam), 4^1. 

' Ich weiss, dass mein Erldser 

lebt,* 449 ; (Christus der ist mein 
Leben), 4^0. 

' Motets, 44Q. 

* Nun hab* ich aberwunden,' 

452: 

' Unser Leben ist ein Schatten,* 

450, 

Bach, J. S.. 72, 79, i79, 273, 286. 
408, 432i 444i 442i 



Bach, J. and Buztehttde ud 
Fbescobaldi, 22i ZSi IMi 4il: 

Choml-VorBpiel, 117, 438. 

Church Cantatas, 411. 

Conrante, 3i9« 

Italian Concerto, 368. 

Passacaglia, Bo. 

' Passions,' 297, 411, 4i8> 4^0; 

(Mattbew), 422, 426. 

Sonatas, 338. 

Suites, 315, 366, 370. 

' Back, shepherd, back*; «e 
La WES, £L 

* Balet comique de la Borne/ m 
Ballet, Balletti ; see Dance Tmm. 

* Ballet de I^ndy,* 2iL 

' Ballet des Andouilles,* 221^ 
' Ballo delle ingrate,* 55. 
Baltazar, 331. 

Echo Aire, 33a. 

BAI7GHIEBI, 4ij 427. 

Echo fkntasia, 31X 

Bakisteb, John, 3^1. 
Barbetta, Julio Ceaare, Pavu. 
21. 

Bardi, Giovanni, 25. 
Barnard, collection of Antbemi, 

186. 189* 20s. 
Babsani, G. B., 344. 

Dance Tunes, 345. 

Sonatas, 346. 

Bass Viol ; see Viol. 
Bataille, Gabriel, 222^ 
Batten, Adrian, i87« 189. 
' Battle ' Music, 94, 9S, 98- 
Bbattmont and Fletcher, ic^ 

222, 

Beckbb, Diedrich, Musikalisehe 
Frilhlings-Frflchte, 33s. 

Beethoven, 184, 408. 

Overture form, 136. 

'Behold, I bring you'; seeVv^SLU 
Rogers. 

'Behold, now'; see PubcbU, 
Roqees. 
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* Behold, Thoa hast made * ; see 

Gibbons, Orlando. 

* Bella asanza certo u' ; see Cesti. 

* Bellezza fugace ' ; see Cavalli. 
Benbvoli, 401. 
Bensbrade, 226. 230. 
Bei^mcsca, ^ 

Berlioz, 1^8. 
Bebnabei, 401. 
Bebtalozzi, Mai^reta, 221^ 

* Bess of Bedlam ' ; see Pubcell. 
Betterton, 299. 

BiBEB, 336, 3^7. 

Biblical Sonatas ; see Euhnau. 

* Blessed is he ' ; see WiSE. 
'Blessed Virgin's expostulation'; 

se^ PURCELL. 

Blow, John, 258, 226, 228, 282.. 

Amphion Anglicus, 259. 

Harpsichord Lessons, 259. 

368. 

*I beheld and lo ! ' 266. 

* I was in the spirit,* 273 ; 

(and I heard), 446. 

* My God, my God,* 269. 

Ode (Dryden), 2^9. 

New Year's Day, 2S9. 

Saint Cecilia, 2S9. 

' 0 Lord, I have sinned,' 266. 

375- 

* 0 sing unto God,* 26fi» 

' Save me, 0 God ' (I am 

weary), 271. 

' Though the waters,' 277. 

• Venus and Adonis,' 297. 

Blytheman — ' Gloria tibi, Do- 
mine,' 

B5hm, Georg, 127. 

Bon ON Clio, 397. 

BoNONCiNl, Giovanni M., m. 

' Arie,' Mh 

Trattimenti da Camera (Dance 

movements), ^41. 
— — Varii Fieri (Sonatas), ■^41. 

* Bonny sweet Robin,' 84* 



BoscHBTTO, Boschetti, *Strali d' 

Amore,' 53. 
B088ET, 222^ 

' Bourgeois gentilhomme ' ; see 

Lulli. 
Brahms, Johannes, 82. 
' Break, distracted heart ' ; see 

Lock. 

Bb^coubt, ' Jaloux invisible,' 22s. 
Bbeweb, .^28. 
Bbieqel, W. K., 122; 

* Vater unser,' 440. 

Bbignoli, Giacomo, 71. 
Britton, Thomas, ^^i. 
Bruni, Calletti ; see Cavalli. 
Bull, John, 2I1 189, 20s, -^69. 

* As I went to Walaingham,' 82; 

' King's Hunt,' 83. 

* Ut re mi fa sol la,' 82^ 32 ; 

see Fantasia. 

Vii^nal Music, 84. 87. 89. 98. 

BUBKET, History, 37^ 153^ 154, 203^ 

208, 220, 276. 

BuTTSTEDT, Heiurich, 127. 

BuxTEHUDE, Dietrich, jSi IMi 

mi 437- 
Abend-Musik, 121, 438. 

and J. S. Bach, 124. 4Si. 

Choral- Vorspiel, Ii2i 113: 

Ciacona, 122^ 

* Ein' feste Burg,* im 

■ Geistliche Concerten, Sym« 

phonien, Gespr&che, 452. 
' Herzlich lieb hab' ich dich,* 

452. 

' Ihr lieben Christen,* 4i;.3. 

Preludes and Fugues, 123, 

125. 

*Wo soil ich fliehen hin.* 4S2» 

Bybd, William, ' Battle ' Music, 94^ 

25, 98. 

'Bells,' 95, 

* Christ rising,* 182, I90. 

Death, 20s. 

* Hear my prayer,' i£L 
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Btbd, William, God that 

gnidesl.'' 1^7- 
Vii^ginai Music, 8i 84t 9L S4» 

CAOcnn, Fnmcesca, 33. 36. 
CACCnri, Gialio, 'Amaiilli, mia 
bella,' ^ 

• Euridice/ 35. 

Treatise, Mi 

* Cadmasand Hennioiie * ; »ee LtlXLl. 

• Cadoto di Decemviri * ; $ee Scab- 

LATTI. 

CaJTBEBT, 

•Ariane/ 22$. 

* Jaloux invifflble ' (burlesque 

trio), 225. 
Pagtorale (* Premiere com^e 

fTan9aiae 22$, 228. 
' Peines et plaisirB d' Amour/ 

222, 253, 295. 
• Pomone,' 226, 29; ; (* Jamais 

on n grand homme *), 228, 233. 
Campion, Thomas, Ajres, 193. 

— *Moye now with measuredBOimd,* 

2QL 

— * Song3 of Mourning,* 193. 
Cam PBA, ' H^aione,* 254. 
Cantatas, 'a voce sola'; see Aria 

form, Cabissimi, Rossi, Scar- 
latti. 

' Cantate e canionette a voce sola * ; 

see Leobekzi. 
Canzona, 62i ZL "^"^S, 344; see Caz- 

ZATi, Gabrieli, Mebula, 

Nebi, Pubcell. 
* Capriccio sopra la Battaglia,' 95. 
Capricio ; see Kerl. 
Cabissimi, Giacomo, 153, 161, 184, 
253, 28I1 22Zi 3o6j 3ii 3Z2i 

mi 

* Daniele,' iM. 

' Domine Dens,* i^, 165. 

' Hoianna in Excelsis,' 164, 

' Jephthah* (et in afflictione), 



i6q ; ^ei ululantes>, 169 ; (fngite), 

163. 166 ; im tradiderit), 158. 
Cabi^mi, Giacomo, 'Jonas' (Qoid 

est opui tunm ?>, 166. 
'Judicium Salomonis' 'awlis 

ortu), 158; (plandite regi), 16^; 

(non est ita), 167. 

• Mary Stuart * (Ah, moxire), 

(Ferma lascia ch'io parlo); 

IS8. 

'Sicut Stella* (0 dies laeta), 

268. 

'Sospiri ch'nscite dal triito 

mio core,* 1 56. 
*Carro di Fedelta d'Amore'; « 

quaouati. 
Cabwabdek, 328. 
'Catena d'Adone'; see Mazzocchl 
Cayaliebi, Emilio del, 26^ 2£L 

Disperazione di Fileno, 2L 

Giuoco della cieca, ^ 

Bappre^ntazione di Anima * 

di Corpo, 32j I9I« 
Satiro, 26. 

Cayalli (Calletti Bbuni), 13ft 

174, 181, 219, 223, 226, 327. 3'5> 

and LULLI, 136, 138, Uii 

144, 226. 
and Monteyebde, 48, Sli}^ 

134. I44i 146, 
'Eliogabalo/ 142; (Misero), 

143- 

• Ercole amante,' 14L 

147. 226 ; (mormorate o fi umieelli)? 

lAh. 

' Giasone,* I3if L39i i45i 1^ 

397 ; (cosi indamo vi chiaoo), 
147 ; (Dell* antro magico), US] 
(Fiero amor), 130; (Le mt"* " 
squarciano), 142 ; <i*'^° 
gente), 139; (Troppo soave), 

Ground Bass, 123, 14:, 

'Nozze di Teti e di Peleo.' 

130^ 143, 
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Catalli, Overtures (Sinfonia), 
iji, 136, 

Xerxes, 143. 2l6; (Bellezza 

fugace), 143. 
Gazzati, Maoritio, Ganzonas, 318. 

Correnti e Balletti, 219i i^o. 

Symphonies, 318. 

* Cessaie o fulmini ' ; see ScAE- 

latti. 

Cesti, Antonio, 120, 1841 m, 398. 
'Dori,' La, 172; (con amor), 

173. 

* Magnanimity d^AIessandro ' 

(Bella usanza certo bI), 171. 

Orontea, 172. 

• Pomo d'oro,* I24i 182, 302, 

398 ; (no ma Diva), 176. 

Chambonni^bxs, Champion de, 

Charles 191, 198, 203. 2^6. 
Charles II, 151^ 202, 255^ 278. 288. 

295, 326, 360. 
' Charon and Philomel ' ; see Lawss, 

W. 

Chabpentieb, 248 ; ' Medde,' 248 ; 
(un dragon assoupy), 2So; fan- 
fare, 251. 

Child, Choice Psalma, 205, 2^7. 

Choice Psalms ; «e« Child, Lawes, 
Hm Lawes, W. 

Chorale, 113, 4io>42S>437.4^Q> 4^^. 

Choral -Vorspiel, 112^ 114. II7. 
nS, 121. 43S. 447. 4^o> 

Bach, J. S., 112^ 

BuxTEHUDE, 117. 

* Ein' feste Burg,' 120 ; see 

TUNDEB, WaLLISEB. 

'Erbarm'dich mein, 0 Gott ! * ; 

114. 

' Mag ich Unglflck,' 114. 

*Nua kommt der Heiden Hei- 

land,' 114. 

' Steiglieder,' 112. 

' Vater unser im Himmelreich,' 

113 ; see Ahle, Bbiegel, Ham- 
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MEBSCHMIDT, TUKDEB; see 

Chorale. 
'Christ rising'; see Btbd. 
Church Music, 3, 62^ 100, 112, i6s, 

186. 190, 30Z, 255 sqq., 380, 400. 

41O1 442 ; see Anthems, Verse 

Anthems. 
Clabk, Jeremiah, ' Alezander*s 

Feast,* 2S9. 
Clavier ; see Harpsichord. 
CoELHO, Manuel Rodriguez, 71. 
CoLASSE, 241 ; ' Achille et Polixene,' 

24Z1 

CoLMAN, Dr., 2101 252j 28L 327, 
328. 

• Siege of Rhodes,* 213. 

CoLONNA, 401, 402. 

* Laudate Dominum ' (Gloria), 

405- 

'Combattimento diXancredi e Clo- 

rinda,* 45. 
'Come, all ye winged spirits,* 291. 
'Come, follow me '; see Mason. 
•Come, if you dare*; see Pubcell. 
'Come, my Celia*; see Febbabosco. 
'Con amor*; see Cesti. 
Consort lessons; see Moblet; see 

also Lock. 
Cook, 'Siege of Rhodes,' 213, 

CoPERARio, John, Funeral tcares, 
193- 

Songs of Mourning, 194. 

Cobelli, Arcangelo, 336, 3451 351, 
380. 

Sonatas, 312i 3iZi iili 35ii 

373- 

Concertos, 3SI, 3s6. 

Ordres, 351. 

Pastorale, 30. 

CoBNET, Peter, 2h. 76. 
Coronation Anthem; see Lawes, 

H.. Pubcell. 
Corrente (Courante), 3271 36s see 

Dance Tunes (Ballet). 
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Corrente ; see Sonata. 

see Bach, J. S., Bassaki, 

Cazzati, Vitali. 
CoRSi, Jacopo, 23. 
' Cosi indamo vi chiamo * ; see 

Cavalli. 
' Cosi morire,' 94. 

C08TN, Benjamin, Virginal Book, 

Si 82, 82, 97. 

COUPEMN, 237, 365, 366. 

Ordres, ^ 360, 375. 

'Court Ayres,' 208; see Airs and 

Dialogues. 
'Courtly Masquing Airs,* 327« 
Cbequillon, ' Ung gai berger,' &I1 
'Cruelty of Spaniards in Peru/ 

213. 

' Cupid and Death '; see Lock. 
'Curtayne ayre'; see Lock. 

Dafne ; see Gaoliano, Rinuccini. 

Dance Tunea, 10, 12, 32, 40, 52, 63, 
84i 230, 232, 255, 288, 236, 222, 
3oo» 3Q3i 399i 5^4, IVy 337, 

Allmand, 227, 554 3^ 

367. 370- 

Ballets, 82^ 23O1 2322 238,245, 

249, 252, 253, 313, 319, 334, 335, 

337> 341. 34^, 358. 

Uompipe, 304, 365, 366. 

Jigs, 238, 232, ^ 322, 334, 

3381356,258,391. 

March, 239, 240. 

see Canzona, Fancies, Pavan, 

Ricercari, Sonata. 
Dancing Master, 208. 
Dandi, Stefano, 'Morte d'Orfeo,' 

6q. 

* Daniele see Carissimt. 
Davenant, 'Siege of Rhodes,* 213. 
Deering, 2o<;. 

' Delivrance de Renault,' 221. 

' Deirantro magico'; «e« Cavalli. 

Della Yalle, 52: 



De Mottevillk, Madame, 22L 

* De Profundis*; see Leoreitzl 

' Der Gerechte see Bach. J. C. 
Desm ABETS, 'Yenus and Adonis,* 

254, 

Des Touches, 'Amadia de Grece/ 
254. 

Deuteromelia (*We be three poor 

mariners*), 268. 
' Dialog! '; see Ahle, Hammer- 

8CHMII>T. 

Dialogues ; see Airs and Dialogues. 

' Dido and ^neas ' ; sec 

' Dioclesian*; see Purcell. 

' Divisions ' for Viol ; see STifPSoy, 

Matteis. 
' Domine Deus * ; see Cabissikl 
'DominuB illuminatio mea*; see 

TUNDER. 

DoNi, Giovanni Battista, 25. 

* Dori, La * ; see Cesti. 

' Dove, Dove '; see Stradsixa. 
Dowlakd, John, 192. 205. 

' First book of Ajres,' 192. 

* Lachiymae in seven Pavant.' 

192. 

Draqhi, Giovanni Baptista, 293. 
' Dramma per Musica,' 197, 200. 
Dbyden, 252, 299, 301. 
DuMONT, 361. 

Earsden, 122: 

Easte, i£4 

- — Fancies, 20s » 

* Echo ' fantasias, jAt 312. 3-^2. 
'Ein* feste Burg*; see Choral- 

Yorspiel, Tunder, Walliser. 
' Epsom Wells * ; see Pubcei.l. 

* Equivoci nel Sembiante ' ; etf 

Scarlatti. 

* Eraclea * ; see Scarlatti. 
Erbach, Christian, 2I1 

* Erbarm* dich mein ! * see Chor^< 

Yorspiel, Hammerschmidt. 
' Ercole Amante * ; see Gavalll 
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'£rminia sol Giordano'; 8e« Rossi, 
M. 

' £i in afflictione * ; see CARissiitfi. 
' £t ululantes * ; see Cabissimi. 
Evelyn, 348, 

' Faire if you expect ' ; see Rossitzr. 

* Fairest lele * ; »ee Purcell. 
' Fa las * ; see Hilton. 
Fancies, 208. ^21. .^8. 

see Dance Tunes, Fantasias, 

Sonatas. 

see Brfweb, Cabwabden, 

Easte, Gibbons, Jenkins, 
Lawes, Lock, Matteis, 
R00EB8, Syhpson. 

Fanfare ; see Chabpentieb, 

MONTEVEBDE. 

Fantasias, 74 7S, g4t 97» 208. 310, 

311» 2l6i 3i2. 
' Ut re mi fa sol la,' 26, 80, 

82, 84^ 90^ 92, 103. 
'Farewell, fair saint'; see Lawes. H. 
Fabnaby, Giles, 'Tell me, Daphne,' 

28, 

Fabbant, * Felix namque,' 90, 
Fasciculi, 3;8. 

'Felix namque* (Fabbant), 90J 

(Tallis), qo. 
'Ferma lascia ch'io parlo*; see 

Cabissimi. 
Febbabosco, Alfonso, Ajres, iq^. 
'Volpono* (Come my Celia), 

198. 

Festa, 'Down in a flowery vale,' 
13- 

* Festa teatmle della finta Pazza ' ; 

see Stbozzi. 
' Ffites de llAmonr et Bacchus * ; see 

LULLI. 

* Fiero amor ' ; see Cavalli. 

' Fieri Muaicali'; ue Fbescobaldi. 

* First day's Entertainment,' 213. 

* Flavio Cuniberto'; see Scablatti. 

* Florilegium * ; ue Muffat. 



FoNTANA, G. Battista, Sonatas, ji6. 
FoBD, Thomas, 'Since first I saw, 

mi 195- 

Sundrie kinds of aires, ig^. 

FosTEB, Will, Virginal book, 83, 

89, 

French opera, Chapter vi, passim, 

Chapter ix. 

Overture ; see Lulli. 

Fbescobaldi, Girolamo, 20, 71, 

22, 76, igo, i24» 163, 276. ^16. 
and Bach, J. S., and Buxte- 

HUDE, 29, 124. 

Arias, 82^ 

' Battle ' Music, 94. 

' Ber^mesca/ So. 

' Cappriccio sopra la Battag- 

lia,' 91. 

' Fiori Musicali,' 78^ 80, Sl 

Girolmeta, 8a. 

Toccatas, 77, 78, 80. 82. 

' Ut re mi fa sol la,' So. 

Frische ClavierfrQchte ; see KuH- 

NAU. 

Fboberqer, 20j ioOj 124^ 276, 

' Auflf die Mayerin,' 3201 

Clavier music, 369. 

' Partien ' (Suites), 369. 

Toccatas, 100, 103. 

' Ut re mi fa sol la,' 103. 

• Fugite, fugite ' ; see Cabissimi. 

Gabrieli, Andrea, 64^ 73. 

Canzona (* Unpf gai berger *).67. 

Riccrcar, 65. 

Tocciitaa, 68, 86. 

Gabbieli, Giovanni, 64^ 2h 4i3i 
422, 449, 

Canzona, 311. 

Gaoliano, Marco da, * Dafne,' 42, 
Galanterien, 328. 

Galilei, Yincentio, Duet for lutes, 
22, 222. 

'Jeremiah,* 26. 

' Ugolino,' 25. 
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Galliard ; see Pavan. 

' Gaadeamus omnes ' ; see Pebti. 

Gaultier, Denjs, .^64. 

Rh^torique dea Dietix, 365. 

GeUtlicbe Dialogi ; see Ahle. 
Symphonien, &c ; see Buxtb- 

HUDE, HaMMERSCHMIDT. 

* Gelosia * ; see Hossi, L. 
Geminiani, :^:^8. 
'Gerone*; <e« Scarlatti. 
Ghro, Jolianni Pavans, 334. 

* Giasone ' ; see Cayalli. 
Gibbons, Christopher, ' Cupid and 

Death,* 213. 

252: 

Gibbons, Orlando, 2L 92i 20S: 
'Behold, Thou hast made,* 

i8q. 

Fancies, 323. 

• Fantasia of foure parts,' q2i 

Lord of Salisbury his Pavin, 

97. 

Virginal Music, 84. 

Gilbert, 22Q. 

' Gipsies,' The ; see Johnson, R. 
Girolmeta ; see Fbescobaldl 
'Gloria Patri* ; see Colonna. 
' Gloria tibi, Domine*; ««eBLYTHE- 

VAN. 

Gluck, Chr. von, 224^ 3S3, ^q8. 

* Golden * Sonata ; see Vurcelu 
Grabu, 29 

'Albion and Albanius,' 296. 

* Marriage of Bacchus,* 2t}6. 

Song of Peace, 296. 

Gregory, Suites, 36s. 

' Griselda * ; see Scarlatti. 

Ground Bass, 123, 142, 177» 181. 182, 

see Cavalli, Legrenzi, 

Lulli, Purcell, Stradella. 

see Fantasias (' Ut re mi '). 

GuARNERi, 336. 

G UEDRON, Pierre,Ballet de Madame 
(Cette Anne si belle), 222. 



' Hallelidah,* 272. 293. 416. 43 1. 434 : 
see Purcell, Rogers. 

Hakmerschmidt, Andreas, Dia- 
logi, 2i2j 428, 434, 4S6 ; lUostza- 
tions, 429 ; Concertos, 434. 

Courantes and Sarabandes, 

334. 

' Erbarm' dich mein,' 43s. 

Geistliche Concerten, 434. 

Motets, 434. 

Musikalische Andachten, 434 ; 

(Hosianna), 434. 

Symphonies, 434. 

Handel, 140, i^^, 182, 184. 240, 

282, 291, 222, 302, 323i 398, 40Zi 
427, 

' Israel in Egypt,* 103, i&L. 

* Messiah* (overture), 137, 23;. 

Overtures, 13s. 136, 236. 

* Rinaldo,* 2S9» 

* See, the conquering hero 

comes,* 291. 294. 

Sonatas, 338. 

Hanfp, Nicolaus, 127. 

Harpsichord, 360, 364, 36S. 

* Lessons ' ; see Blow, Pur- 
cell. 

Hasse, 140. 182. 

' Haste Thee, 0 God * ; see Hum- 

FREY. 

* Have mercy upon me * ; see Hun- 

FREY. 

Hawkins, History of Music, 203. 
Haydn, Overture form, 136. 
Symphonies, 389. 

* Hear my prayer * ; see Byrd. 

* Hear, 0 Heavens * ; see HtTMFRBY. 

* Helft, mir Gottes * ; see Tunder. 

* Hence, ye profane * ; see Lock. 
Henry III, 220. 36s. 

* Here are some eyes ' ; see Lock. 

' Herr, Herr, wenn ich nur dich 

habe * ; see Bach, J. M. 
'Herzlich b'eb hab' ich dich*; set 

Buxtehude. 
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'H^sione*; ««eCAMPRA. 
Hexachordoin Apollinis ; we Pa- 

OHELBEL. 

' Hide not Thy face ' ; see Purcbll. 
Hilton, * Fa las,' 201. 

* History of Sir Francis Drake,* 213. 
Hornpipe ; see Purcell. 

see Dance Tunes. 

'Hosanna in ezcelsis'; see Caris- 

SIMI. 

Hudson, ' Siege of Rhodes,' 21^. 
HUMFBEY, Pelham, 2S7t 260, 278. 

• Haste Thee, 0 God,' 222, 

* Have mercy npon me * ( A- 

gainst Thee only), 265. 
* Hear, 0 Heavens ' (Wash ye, 

make ye clean), 262. 
'Like as the hart* (Why art 

thoQ so full of heaviness), 261; 

(When, O when), 225. 
' Rejoice in the Lord,' 265. 

* I am weary '; see Blow. 

* I beheld and lo '; see Blow. 

' Ichlasse dichnicht'; seeBAOHyJ. C. 
' Ich weiss dass mein Erldser lebt *; 

see Bach, J. M. 
'Ihr lieben Christen'; see Bux- 

TEHUDB. 

* Incoronazione di Poppea '; see 

MONTEVEROE. 

' Indian Queen ' ; see Purcell. 
' In ezitu Israel ' ; see Leorenzl 
Inoeoneri, 46. 

' In God's word '; see Purcell. 

' In guilty night'; see Purcell. 

Instrumental Fancies, 2£^ 

Instrumental Music (and Instru- 
mentation), Chapter viii, passim, 
10, I4i 33? 50. 63, 134, 392, 402. 

410, 416, 427^ 422i 4342 44S» 

453. 455- 

* Interludes to Magnificat ' ; see Mag- 

nificat. 

rAiuY H 



'In these delightful, pleasant 

groves ' ; He Purcell. 
' lo Paean ' ; see Lock. 

* lo pur seguird ' ; see Stradella. 
'Isis'; see LuLLi. 

* Israel in Egypt '; see Handel. 
Italian Opera, Chapters vi, ix ; see 

also Opera, Lulli. 
Ives, Simon, 202, 2»;7. 
' I was in the spirit see Blow. 

'Jalouz invisible'; BfiicouBT, 

Cambert. 
Jambs I, 192, iqq, 2q1m 
James II, 283. 

Jenkins, John, Fancies, 324, •^28. 
334. 

•Jephthah'; see Carisstmi. 
' Je suis trahi ' ; see LuLLI. 

* Jeunes Espagnols see Muff AT. 
Jigs ; see Dance Tunes. 

' Job's Curse '; see Purcell. 
' John, come kias me now,' 84. 
John-Passion ; see ScHttTz. 
Johnson, Robert, 'Gipsies,' 202: 
' Valentinian,* 202. 

* Witch,' The, 2ql 

'Jonas'; seeCAnissim. 
Jones, Robert, Ayres, 193. 
JONSON, Ben, 

' Gipsies,' 

' Volpone,' 198. 

Jos<juiN, 'Adieu mes Amours,' 48. 

* Judicium Salomonis '; see Caris- 

8IMI. 

Kerl, Kaspar, 103^ 102, 369, 325. 

442. 

Canzone (used by Handel), 103. 

Capricio, 369. 

Modulatio Oiganica super 

Magnificat, loS. 

Passacaglia, 369. 

Quartet for basses (' Vidit et 

commota est '), 442. 
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Kebl, Kaspar, Toccata, 369. 

* King and Queen's Entertainment,* 

' King Arthnr *; PUBCBLL. 

* Komm, Jean ' ; 8e$ Ahlb, J. G*. 
Krikqbb, 0. F., Sonatas, 13 
KuHNAU, Johasn, ia7. 

Frische Clavierfrflchte, 372. 

Sonatas, 32 1 ! Biblical Sonatas, 

374. 

Suites, vio. 

* Lachrymae ' ; 8te DowLAHlx 
Lady Nevilb's Virginal Book, 83, 

Lambebt, 330. 

* L'amoroso desio ' ; see ScABLATTl. 
Landgraf of Darmstadt, 440. 
Landgraf of Hesse, 413. 

Lakdz, Stefano, 'St Alessio,' 6l 
Lani, Giovanni, 33. 
Lakiere, iq8. 

'Luminalia' (Bring away), 200. 

'Laaciatemi morir©'; s^e Mokte- 

TERDB. 

'Lassa, chi mi socoorre?' see 

R08SI, L. 
Lasso, Zi 241 Mi 

♦ Echo,' lAi 

Penitential Psalms, 8. 

*LftadateDominum*; M0COLOHNA. 
Landi Spiritnali, 112 ; see Ani- 

MUCCIA, Neri, Choral-VorBpiel. 
Lawes, Henry, 202. z&L 

Aire, 20Q, 

Ariadne, zin- 

Choice Psalms, aos. 

• Comus," 2Q2 ; (Sweet Echo), 

303; (Back, shepherd), 203; 

(Sabrina), 20^. 

Coronation Anthem, 2S7' 

' Farewell, fair saint,' 

• Siege of Rhodes,* 213. 

La WES, William, 202, 203, 210. 
Charon and Philomel, 21 l 



LAWB8,William,Choioe Paalins.20; 

Dance Tunes, 327. 

Fancies, 32s. 

* Temple of Peace,' 202. 

Lb B^ue, 36^. 

Leorenzi, i22i 184, 379> 383- 

*Cantate a voce sola,' i&j. 

' De profundis,' 1 80. 

Ground Bass, 123, 142^ XAI. 

* In exitu Israel,' i^o- 

Sonatas, 34^' 

*Totila,' I2L 183; (AnU 

Roma), 179; (Resta il core), 122 
Lb Maistbb, 411- 
' Let God arise * ; set Ward. 
' L'Homme arm^,* 90. 

* Libertine,* The ; aee Purckll. 
'Lieber HerrGott'; see Bach, J.C. 

* Like a presuming gale * : see LocR 
' Like as the hart' ; see Humpeet. 
•Lilliburlero'; ««« Purcell. 

* Little Consort * ; ses Lock. 

LOCATELLI, 338. 

Lock, Matthew, 3S7. 260. 261. 281. 

256, 22^ 3I2i 334- 

Courante, 366. 

* Cupid and Death,* 213. 

* Curtayne Ayre,* 214, afiS. 

Dialogues, 2Q2. 

Fugue for organ, 276. 

' Hence, ye profane,' a 17' 

' Here are some eyes,' 217. 

— - • lo Paean,' 293. 

'Like a presuming gala,*2rZ: 

♦ Little Consort,' 208, 23t 3*^. 

334. 

Pav&ns, 204. 

Psyche, 2^; (Come all je 

winged spirits), 221 ; (Break, dis- 
tracted heart), 292 ; (Te bold son* 
of earth), 22L 

• Siege of Rhodes,' 213. 

Suites, 36;. 

Symphony, 223. 

Tempest, 288j ?2Si 
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LdWBN, Johann J., Sinfonieiif 334, 
L00BO8CINO, 148. 
LoBET, Simon, 2_L. LL2: 

* Lord God of HosU*; 9ee Pubcbll. 
Lord of Salisbury, his Pavin ; aee 

Gibbons, 0. 
Lord's Prayer ; 9ee ScHtJTZ. 
' Lotia d*Alcide * ; m^Steffani. 
LOTTI, 3Q7. 401 ■ 
Louis XIII, 220, 222, 365. 
Louis XIV, 318, 221, 249J 254, 365, 

398. 

• Lucio Sylla ' ; we Mozabt. 

LuLLi, L2i» 12^ laS, 330. 252! 

254. 2^ 

and Catalli ; »ee Cayalli. 

'Achille et Polixfene,* 241. 

247 ; (Re9ois mon sang), 247» 

'Alceste,' 235. 

• Alcidiane,' 226. 230. 

' Armide,' 233, 238, 24a 248, 

• Bourgeois Gentilhoimnc,'23l. 

Cadmus and Hermione, 295. 

* Ffites de l!Amour,' 231. 

Ground Baas, 142^ 241. 

• Isis,' 3C2. 

* M. de Pourceaugnac,' 231. 

• Phafeton ' (Gigue), 232. 

* Princesse d'Elide,' 231. 

* Psyche,' 2^1. 

• Roland,* 233^ 241; (Gigue), 

238 ; (Je suis trabi), 242. 2^0. 
' Thea^e,' 233, 2^ ; (March), 

23Q ; (Overture), 2^ 232? 
LuLLi Overture, 38, 143, 172, 174, 

228, 233, 229, 220, 224, 222i 306. 

3i8.39«: 
compared with Italian, 136, 

212, 22|^ 228, 328: 

see Sinfonia. 

' Luminalia ' ; see Laniebb. 
Lute, influence of, 16, 23, 311, 364. 

music, 121 sqq-^ 3ii 

LuYTON, Carolus, 71. 
LuzzASCHi, Luzzascho, 21, 76. 

H 



Maooini, Paolo, 336. 

'Mag ich Ungluck*; see Choxal< 

VorspieL 
* Magnanimity d'Al^sandro * ; see 

Cesti. 

'Magnificat* interludes ; see Eebl, 

Fachelbel, Scheidt. 
Malvbzzi, Cristofano, 71. 
Mabenzio, 24i i6q. 

CJosi morire, 94. 

Mabini, Biagio, Balletto, 313. 

Sonatas, 318* 

'Marriage of Bacchus'; set Gbabu. 
' Mary Stuart * ; see Gabissimi. 
Mason, 'Come, follow me,' iqq. 
Masque (Mascarade), 126 sqq., 213, 

21Q, 222, 2^2. 253, 261. 28 .s. 290, 

226, 303. 

'Massacre of Paris*; see PuBCSLL. 
Matteis, Nicola, 'Ayres* and 

Suites, 348. 

Divisions, Fancies, 348. 

Matthew-Passion ; see ScHt^TZ. 
Maxey, Dean, 189. 
Mazabik, 221. 225. 
Mazzocchi, Domenico, ' Catena 

d'Adone,' 60. 
Medici, Ferdinando de*, 380. 
Melothesia, 276. 36s. 
Mendelssohn, 236, 408, 440. 
' Merk auf, mein Herz * ; m« 

Ahle. 

Mebula, Tarquinio, Canzona, 314, 
316. 

Mebulo, Claudio, 64. 

Toccatas, 6^ 2L 

Meybbbeeb, 138. 

MiDDLETON, 201. 

Milan, Don Luis, Pavan, 17, 12: 
MiLLEViLLE, Francesco, 26. 
Milton, John, ' Coraus,' 202. 
'Mitridate Eupatori'; see Scab- 
lattl 

'Monsieur de Pourceaugnac * ; see 

LULLI. 

h 2 
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MoNTALVO, Grazio, ^ 

MONTEVSBDE, 32142^46^ 1 28, 134. 

148, 156. 174, 197. 219, 223, 242, 

a8i. 387. 306. 315- 

and Cavalu ; see Cavalu. 

and R08BI ; see Rossi, L. 

'Adone,' S9i 

' Arianna,'46, 48, 59 ; (Labiate- 
mi morirej, 42i 49i il^- 

'Ballo delle ingrato,' ££, 136. 

• Combattimento di Tancredi 

e Clorinda,' £5. 

Fanfare, £1. 

* Incoronazione di Poppea/ 59. 

Mass, 58. 

* Nozze di Enea con Lavinia,* 

59- 

* Orfeo,' 136. 

• * Proserpina Rapita,* 58. 

* Ritomo d'Ulisse,' 5^1 iZZ: 

* Rosajo Fiorito, 58. 

Scherzi Musicali, 56, 13Q« 

— — Tremolando, 56, S7. 
MoRLET, Thomas, 22j 1^ 
'Aires,* 

Consort lessons, 191. 

'Mormorate, 0 fiumicelli*; see 

Cavalli. 
MoRTARO, Antonio, 2L. 
*Morte d'Orfeo': see Dandi. 
Motet, 404j 4l4i 434, 437, 44L 446, 

448, 

'Mourning Songs'; see Campion, 

COPERARIO, DOWLAND. 

' Move now with measured sound ' ; 

see Campion. 
Mozart, 184, 398, 409. 

' Lucio Scylla,' 389. 

Overture form, 136, 138, 3S9. 

MuFFAT, George, Arias, Ciacona 

and Toccatas, 104^ 398. 

Florilegium, 104, 352^ 324: 

' Jeunes Espognols,' 3SQ. 

MuLLlNER, Virginal Music, 83, 90. 
MuNDY, * Ah, helpless wretch,' i8q. 



MURSCHAUSER, F. A. X., 127- 

' Mnsick's Handmaid * ; see PcR- 

CELL. 

Musikalische Andachten ; see H am- 

MERSCHMIDT. 

'Musikalische Frflhlings-Frlichte*; 

see Becker. 
*Musik Meeting,* 331. 
'My God, my God'; see Blow. 
' My heart is inditing ' ; see Pcn- 

CELL. 

National style, 288, 302. 

Neri, Masaimiliano, Canzonas. 

Sonatas, 316. 
Neri, Philip, 'Laudi Spirituali,' 

361 112. 
Neusidler, Hans, 16. 
Nevils ; see Lady Nevtle- 

* New Year's Day ' ; see Blow. 
' Nine Muses ' ; see Rogers. 

' Nisi Dominus aedificaverit ' ; m 

TUNDER. 

' No, ma Diva * ; see Cesti. 

' Non est ita ' ; see Carissimx. 

North, Roger, 348. 

' Nozze di Enea con Lavinia * ; tie* 

MONTEYERDE. 

' Nozze di Teti e di Peleo ' ; ser 

Cavalli. 
' Nun danket aUe Gott * ; set 

SCHiJTZ. 

' Nun hab ' ich ilberwunden ' ; see 

Bach, J. M. 
' Nun kommt der Heiden Heiland' ; 

see Choral- Voispiel. 

* Nuove Musiche,' 3, 5, L5» ?3i 41i 44: 

481 82^ 2Zi ilii LSi 1^ 162^ iMx 
190, 192, 136^ 20^263, 226^ ^ 

449. 

' Nymphs and Shepherds ' ; set 
Purcell. 

' 0 Anima, 0 Voces ' ; see ZlAiri. 
Odes; see Blow, Purcell. 
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' 0 dies laeta * ; iee Cabibsihi. 

* 0 give thanks ' ; see Purcell. 

* O Lord, I have sinned * ; see Blow. 

* 0 mio cor * ; see Scarlatti. 
' O miBtress myne,* 84. 

* Onesta neir Amore ' ; see Scar- 

latti. 
Opera, 122; 

Comic, 1484 225^ 397' 

French, 215 sqq.y 295, 

3292 mi 398- 

see Overture, and also under 

Composers (Cayalli, Lulli, 

MONTEYERDE, PeRI, &C.). 

Oratorio, i6l 297- 

Ordres, 319> 3SI. 360, 364. 375- 

* Orfeo ' ; see Dandi, Monteyerde. 
Organists in Seventeenth Century, 

* Orontea ' ; see Cesti. 

' O Sing unto God ' ; see Blow. 
Ottoboni, Cardinal, 380. 
OusELiY, Sir F., 187. 
Overture (Cayalli), 1^ ; see 

Cayalli. 
see Handel, Pubcell, Scar- 
latti. 

(LuLLi) ; see LuLLi Overture. 

(Monteverde), 50j see MoN- 

TEYERDE. 

(Sinfonia, Italian), rjf^ 136. 

138, 219, 221. 228. 

in Church Music, 279, 446. 

in Dance Tunes, 358. 

Pachelbel, Johann, 107^ 126. 

Cantata (Wedding), 'Auf 

werthe G&st,* 441. 

Choral-Vorspiel, 112^ LLL liL 

Ciaconas, iii. 

Fugues, id8. 

Hezachordum ApoUinis, 375. 

*Mag ich UnglOck,' 114. 

Magnificat Interludes, 107. i 

Motets, 441. 



Pachelbel, Johann, ' Nun kommt 

der Heiden Heiland,' 115. 
Toccatas, in. 

* Palazzo incantato ' ; see Rossi, L. 
Palestrina, 24i 160, 4QO. 
Parthenia, 83^ 57. 

' Partien ' ; see Frobebger, Kuh- 

MAU. 

Pasquin, 76. 

Paasacaglia; see Bach, J. S.; Eerl. 

Passion ; see Bach, J. 6.; ScHilTz. 

Pastorale ; see Corelli. 

Pavan and Galliard, 316. 327, 361 ; 
see Attaionakt, Barbetta, 
DowLAND, Gibbons, 0., Ghro, 
Lock, Milan. 

see Fancies, Dance Tunes. 

Pearson, Motets, 20s. 

* Peines et plaisirs d'Amour * ; see 

Cambert. 
Penitential Psalms ; see Lasso. 
Pepys, Diary, 257, 29s. 
Peroolesi, i^Sj 148. 
Peri, Giacopo, 2&1. 

Euridice, ^ 4^ 191. 

Perrin, Abb^, 224 ; see Cambert. 

Academies d'Opera, 226. 

Perti, J. A., 397. 

* Assumption ' (Gaudeamus 

omnes), 407. 44i. 
Phillips, Peter, 71. 76. 94. 97- 
' Plaudite Regi ' ; see Carissihi. 
Playford, Airs and Dialogues, 

2LL 

' Musick's Handmaid,* 368. 

Pollarolo, Francesco, 397. 

* Porno d'oro * ; see Cesti. 

* Pomone ' ; see Cambert. 
Porter, 20$. 
Preston, Suites, 365. 
Trigionier fortunato*; see Scar- 
latti. 

* Princesse d'Elide ' ; see LuLLi. 

* Programme ' Music, 24i ^ 161, 

125, 206. 
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'Progp^riW dea armes de France' 

Provenzale, Francesco (Stelli- 

daara vendicante ; SchJavo di 

sua Moglie), 379. 
' Provi pur le mie vendette ' ; iee 

Stradella. 
Psalms ; see Child, Lasso, Lawes, 

H. and W. 
* P^che * ; iue Lock, Lulll 
PuBCELL, Henry, 1^ 200, 258, 278, 

*Abdelazor,' 396 ; (Dance 

Tnne), 305. 

Aira for the Theatre, y)^. 

* Amphitryon/ 299. 

'Aurengzebe,' 296. 

* Behold, I bring you,' 266. 

' Behold, now praise the Lord/ 

229, 

* Bess of Betllam,' 212^ 307. 

* Blessed Virgin's expostula- 
tion,' 28^ 

Canzonas, 38s, •^62. 

Dance Tunes, 30.^, .^04. 

* Dido and ^neaa,' 296, (Re- 
member me), 298. 

* Dioclesian ' (Sound, Fame), 

300 ; (Dance Tnne), 104. 

Elegy on Lock, 296. 

— — * Epsom Wells,' 296. 

• Golden ' Sonata, 2^9. 

Ground Bass, U2. 297. 298, 

^68. 

Harpsichord Le8f?oii8, 259. 366. 

' Hide not Thy face,' 377. 

* Indian Queen * (Hornpipe), 

' In God's Word,' 362, 

Instrumentation, 28s. 

* Job's Curse,' 2S3, 

* King Arthur,' 301 ; (Come if 

you dare; Fairest Isle; Sec, we 
assemble ; What power art thou ?) 
102. 



PuRCELL, Henry, * Libertine ' 
(Nymphs and Shepherds; Ib 
these delightful piquant gnm), 
2q6. 

' Lilliburlero ' (Irish tune ). 3^ 

* Lord God of Hosta ' (Turn as, 

0 God), 221. 

' Massacre of Paris,' 299. 

*Muaick'8 Handmaid,' 259,36s. 

' My heart is inditing' (Coro- 
nation Anthem), 383. 

Odee for King and Queen, 283 : 

TMnity College, 2S3. 

' 0 give thanks,' 368, 434 ^ 

(That I may see), 270. 

Overtures (Symphoniei), 38^, 

222, 300. 

* Quicken, 0 quicken me,' 26^ 

'Remember not, O Lord,' 2Zi 

' Resurrection,* 383. 

• Saint Cecilia't Day,' 283, aSi : 

(Wondrous Machine), 2SL 

'Saul and the Witch of Endor,' 

212. 283. 307 ; * In guilty night' 
(Farewell), 283. 

Sonatas, 3S9> 361. 

Songs, 394. 

Suites, 366. 

' Tempest,* 399. 

■ * Theodosiua,' 296. 

• They that go down,' 221 

* Thy way, O God ' (Hallelu- 
jah), 222, 

* Thy Word is a lantern ' (Ha)- 

lelujah), 273. 

* Timon o£ Athena,' 296. 

' Trumpet Tune,' 366. 

* Virtuous Wife,' ^96. 

Torkshire Feast Song, 283. 

Puritans, Chapters v, viL 

' Put up thy dagger. Jemmy,' 

QuAGLiATi, PaoIo,'CarrodiFede]ta 

d'Amore,' 59. 
' Quant repaire,* ul 
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Queen Elizabbth*8 Vixf^inalbook; 

see Virginal book. 
'Quicken, 0 quicken me^; see 

PUBCELL. 

'Quid est opus tuum*; see Caris- 

8IMI. 
quinault, 231. 

Rameau, 138^ 144, 224, 337. 
Realism, 74, «m> i66> 268, 273, 281. 

2SS1 mi Aiit 41L 434. 

see Programmo Music. 

* Re9oi8 mon sang * ; Lulli. 
REDFOBD,*Te per orbem temrum,' 

Reooio, Pietro, 156. 

* Rejoice in the Lord ' ; wtfHuMFBEY. 
' Remember not see Puboell. 
'Resista': see SOABLATTI. 
'Resta il core'; see Lbobenzi. 
Restoration, the, Chap, vii, pasnm. 
'Resurrection*; <e« Pubcbll, 

SchUtz. 
' Rb^torique des Dieuz ' ; see Gaul- 
tie B. 

Ricercari,6s,3i6; ^««Gabbi£LI, A.; 

see Dance Tunes. 
' Rinaldo ' ; see Hakdel. 
RiNUCCiNi, ' Arianna/ 46. 

* Dafne,' 42. 

' Euridice,' 30. 

R0BEBT8, Suites, 365. 

Rogers, Benjamin, 257, 271, 334. 

* Behold, i bring you/ 274. 

' BehoW, now * (Hallelujah), 

272. 

Fancies, -^28. 

*Nine Muses,' 329, 330. 

'Roland'; see Lulu. 
'Rosaara*; see Scablatti. 
Rossi, Luigi, iS^ 241^ 281, 40^ 
• Gelosia,' 

* Palauso incantato ' (Lassa, 

chi mi soccorre ?), 152. 
'Rota,' La (Alhi rota), 



Rossi, Michaelangelo, ' Erminia 

8ul Giordano,' 149. 172. 
Rossini, 138. 

R088ITEB, Philip, Ayres, 133. 

* Faire if you expect,' 194. 

RUGGIBBI, 336. 

* Sabrina fair ' ; «ee Lawbb, H. 
' St. Al^io ' ; see Landi. 

Saint Cecilia Ode; see Blow, 

PUBOBLL. 

S. Giovanni Battista; see St&a- 

DELLA. 

Salo, Gasparo da, 336. 
Saraband, 328 ; see Dance Tunes. 
' Saul ' ; see ScHt)Tz. 

• Save me, O God ' ; see Blow. 
ScABLAin, Aleasandro, 138, 140, 

IS3> 170. 179. 181. 182. 184. 240. 

Aria, 38^ 387. 

* Caduta di Decemviri,' 391 , 393. 

Caoitatas, 393. 

Church Music, 400, 408. 

Comic Operas, 397. 

'Equivoci nel Sembiante.' 379. 

* Eraclea,' 393. 

* Flavio Cuniberto,' 389, 393. 

* Gerone,' 393. 

' Griselda,' 392. 

' Mitridate Eupatori,' 393. 

Motets, 408. 

' O mio cor,' 395. 

* Onestilfc neir Amore,' 380. 

Overtures, 388, 2t9h 39i 

' Prigionier fortunate' (L'amo- 

roso desio), 387 ; (Overture), 391, 

393- 

* Roeaura,* 382, 323 J (Cessate, 

o fulmini), 384. 
* San Genuinda,' 397. 

Serenataa, 393. 

'Statiia,* 380, 323J (Reaista), 

385- 

* Tigrane,* 323. 
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Scarlatti, * Trionfo d'Onore,' 307. 
ScHEiDT, Samuel, 2L 

Magnificat Interlades (Tabla- 

tara Nova), 108. 
• Vater unser im Himmelreich,* 

113- 

*Scherzi Mnsicali'; 8U Montb- 

VEKDE. 

* Schiavo di sua Moglie*; see Pbo> 

YEKZALE. 

ScHLioH, Arnold, 11^ 
Schmidt, Bernhard, n^. 
Schubert, 306. 
ScHt)TZ, Heinrich, 413, 456. 

Beschlusa, 425. 

John-PasaioQ (Wir haben kei- 

nen Kdnig), 424» 
Lord's Prayer (Vater Unser), 

Matthew-Passion, 423. 

Motets, 414. 

' Nun danket alle Gott,' 415. 

Passions, 414, 422, 424. 

'Resurrection,' 414, 418, 42 S ; 

(Am Abend), 419; (Sie haben 

meinen Herren), 43i» 

* Saul, Saul,' 416. 

* Seven Last Words,' 414, 426. 

* Sjnnphoniae Sacrae,'4i4, 416. 

' Se dardo pungente ' ; see Cavalli. 
'See the conquering hero'; »ee 

Handel. 

* See we assemble ' ; see Purcell. 

* Seven Last Words'; see Schutz. 
Shirley, 202. 

' Cupid and Death '; wLock. 

' Sicut Stella ' ; see Carissimi. 

* Siege of Rhodes/ 21^. 

' Sie haben meinen Herren wegge- 

nommen'; see Schutz. 
'Since first I saw your face'; see 

Ford. 

Sinfonia, 131^ 13S. 136. 144, 149. 
see Dance Tunes. 



Sinfonia ; see Overture. 
see Symphony. 

* Si tradiderit *; see Carissimi. 
Sonata, 515, 116^ 118, 335, 2I2± 34i. 

3S1. 3';7, 37I.44S- 
* Church * and * Chamber ' So- 
natas, 311, 353, 

see BoNONCIiri,CORELLI, Fos- 

tana, Erieoer, Kuhnau, Ls- 

GRENZI, MaRINI, NERI, PuB- 
CELL, ViTALI. 

— see Cansona, Fancies, Suite. 
Song of Peace ; see Grabu. 
'Sospiri ch'uscite'; see CARissrari. 
' Sound, Fame '; see Purcell. 
S. OuEN, M. de, 231. 
SpoimKi, 138. 

' Statira,' La ; see Scarlatti, A. 
Steffaki, Agostino, 407 ; (* Lotta 

d' Alcide '), 399» 
Steiqlieder, Chorale, i_LL 
' Stellidaura vendicante ' ; see Prq- 

YENZALE. 

Stephani, Johann, 2I1 Hi 
Stradblla, Alessandro, Cantatas, 
396. 

Ground Bass, i^v, i8t. i9.z. 

* lo pur seguird,' 

* S. Giovanni Battista ' (Dove, 

dove), 182 ; (Provi pur le mie 

vendette), 184; (Su, Su), 184: 

(volin pure), 
Stradivari, 336. 
' Strali d'Amore ' ; see BoscHETTO. 
Strozzi, 'Festa teatrale,' 211. 
Subject in instrumental mosic, 66, 

26^352, 

Suites, 365. 369 ; see Dance Tunes. 
see Sonatas. 

* Sumer is icumon in,' n, li. 
SUSATO, Tielman, Dances, 14. 
' Sn, Su '; see Stbadella. 
SwEELiKCK, Ian Peter, 22. 
SwBELiNCK, Ian Petenoon, 30^ ZL 

Zi93*97. 
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SwEELiNCK, Ian Peterzooiii Fan* 
tasiaa, 2Ai 

* Sweet Echo*; see Lawes, H. 
Symphoniae Sacrae ; tee Schutz. 
Symphony, 388, 427. 431. 432, 434, 

440t 453; see hOCK^ FURCELL, 

Cazzati. 

see Sinfonia. 

Stmpson, BiTisions for Viol, 208, 

33i 342. 
Fancies, 328. 

Tallis, 22i 

* Felix Namque,* 90. 

Tabtini, 338. 

* Tell me. Daphne,' 86. 
'Tempest'; see Lock, Purcell. 
' Te per orbem terramm,* 90. 
Tebzi, 3^ 

* Theodoeius ' ; see Pubcbll. 
'Thesee '; see Lulli. 

* They that go down * ; see Pubcell. 

* Thou God that gaidest * ; see Btbd. 

* Thy way, 0 God'; see Pubcell. 
*Thy Word is a lantern'; see 

Pubcell. 
*Tigrane'; see Scablatti. 

* Timon of Athens ' ; see Pubcell. 
Toccata, 316. 

(Fbescobaldi), 77, 78. &2. 

(Fbobeboeb), ioi, 103. 

(Gabbieli), 68, 86, 

(Kebl), 363. 

(Mebulo), 63. 

(Muffat), 104. 

(Overture), 50. 

(Pachelbel), III. 

T0MKIK8, 95. 

Tonality, 81. 133. 3.37. 347. 3S7, 

401, 441i 444.- 
' Totila * ; see Legbenzi. 

Tremolando, 56^ sIa 11^. 

* Trionfo d' Onore ' ; see Scablatti. 
' Troppo soave * ; see Cavalli. 
« Trumpet Tune,' 366. 

FAMinr I i 



TuNDEB, Franz, 436* 

Abend-Moflik, 437. 

'Dominos iUuminatio mea,' 

437. 

* Bin' Feste Burg,* 437, 452 ; 

(Dasa Reich Gotte), 438J (Ein 
Wortlein kann), 439. 

Helft mir Gottcs, 437. 

*Nisi Dominus aedificaverit, 



437. 

• Wachet auf,' 4321 

*Wend' ab deinen Zom,' 437, 

452, 

' Turn us, 0 God * ; see Pubcell. 

* Und ich hOrete *; see Bach, J. C. 
'Un dragon assoupy'; see Chab- 

TENTIEK. 

' Ung gai berger* ; see Cbe<)UIllon. 
' Unser Leben ist ein Schatten * ; 

see Bach, J. M. 
' Uneers Herzens Freude ' ; see 

Bach, J. C. 
' Ut re mi fa sol la * ; see Fantasias. 

'Yalentinian ' ; see Johnson, R 
'Yater Unser*; see Bbiegel, 

SCHi^TZ. 

* Vater unser im Himmelreich see 
Choral-YorBpiel. 

Yecchi, Horazio, 'Anfipamaaso,* 
26. 27. 

'Yenus and Adonis*; see Blow, 

Desmabets. 
'Yerse' Anthems, 186, 205, 262. 
280, 404, 416, 429 ; see Anthems, 
Church Music. 

* Yidit et commota est ' ; see Eebl. 
Yiol, Bass, 333, 
Yiolin, 56, 337. 

in Church Music, 278 ; makers 

of, 336. 
Violino, Battisto del, 33. 
YiOLONE, Giovanni del, 397« 
Yirginal Book, 321. 
Cobyn's, 83, 82, 89, 92. 
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Virginal Book, Foster's, 83, 89. 

Lady Neyilb'b, 81, 98. 

Parthenia, 85^ 57. 

Queen Elizabeth's, 26, 8.^ 

86, 82, 83, Qo, 

* Virt uous Wife ' ; see PuBCSLL. 
ViTAiJ, Tommaso, 337. 

Chaconne, 340. 

Dance Suites, 337. 

Sonatas, 337. 

VnroBiA, 14. 

Vivaldi, 336, liS, 

Volpone ; ««• Jonsoh, Perrabosco. 

' Vom Himmel hoch*; see Ahlx. 

* Wachet anf * ; see TmrDBR. 
Waonbr, Richard, 138, 285. - 

Ootterd&mmerang, 14^* 

Walden, Lord, 192. 

Walliser, Thomas, 'Ein* fesfe 

Burg/ 41. 

* Walsingham * ; see Bull, John. 
WaLther, Johann, 411. 
Ward, John, *Let God Arise,' 

189, 

*Wash je, make je clean'; tu 

HUICFREY. 

' Ways of Zion,* the ; see Wise. 



* We be three poor mariners * ; me 

Deuteromelia. 
'Wend* ab deinen Zero*; eee 

TUKDER. 

•What power art thoa?*; wee 
PURCSLL. 

* Why art thou so full of heaTme« ?'; 

»ee HUMFRET. 

Wn^oN, 210. 2S7. 
Wise, Michael, 258, 278, 

* Awake up, my glory,* 256. 

' Blessed is he,' 266- 

* Ways of Zion,' 27s. 

* Witch,' the ; tee JoHKSoit, R. 

* Wondrous Machine ' ; see PurtCKLL. 
Wood, Antony, 331. 

' Woods so wild,' the, 84. 

' Wo soil ich fliehen hin * ; tee 

BUZTEHUDE. 

Xerxes (Serse) ; see Catalli. 

* Ye bold sons of earth ' ; set Lock. 

Zachau, F. W., 122. 
Zarliko, 72. 73. 
ZiAMi, Andrea, ' O anima, O voces,' 
40S> 441. 



ERRATA 

Page 25» li^e 8, for no read little 
» 4O1 >t 4 ttQTn bottom, frr nothing read little 
»» 5*1 chitarroni read chitaroni (thrice) 

„ 127. line 10, /or W. C. Briegel read W. K. Briegel 

n l-^7t t, I5i for of well-balanced read for well-balanced 

»» ^« u LSj f^'' Locke nod Lock 

it 24Q, „ 2 from bottom, for opera read operas 

» *66, „ 2 from bottom, for good read ^lad 

II 387» ft 181 for considerations read consideration 

>i *94* II 2 for Concert read Consort 
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